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INTRODUCTION 


I. REMARKS ON THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION 


1. Athenian Intervention in Sicily.—It is usual to 
classify the states of antiquity according to the 
character of their government, and for Greek history 
down to the Peloponnesian War (431-404) this 
classification, derived from the teaching of Aristotle, 
is essential. But during the war the essential dis- 
tinction is not between oligarchy and democracy: it 
is much more between Ionian and Dorian. What is © 
held to draw states into united action is the natural 
bond of common origin. In practice the artificial 
bond of common interest may prove as strong or 
stronger than the natural bond, and may lead to 
alliance between aliens or enmity between kinsmen. 
In order to understand the transactions between the 
independent states, we have to banish from our minds 
the elaborate rules that constitute modern Inter- 
national Law. The right of intervention in disputes 
between independent states is now hemmed round 
with many restrictions. But in the Greek world the 
right to intervene on behalf of kinsmen was never 
called in question ;+ and intervention on behalf of 


1 Cf. Lawrence Principles of International Law p. 27. 
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allies, even when the alliance was concluded after 
the outbreak of hostilities, was held to be at least 
technically justifiable. The intervention of Athens 
on behalf of Leontini in 427 B.c., being an interven- 
tion on behalf of kinsmen and allies, was accordingly 
justifiable. But if, even after the growth of modern 
International Law, we scarcely look for straight- 
forward dealing in the intercourse of states, still less 
can it be supposed that the Greeks were really guided 
in their resolutions by the abstract principles that 
they professed. Thucydides keeps constantly before 
us the contrast between Athenian professions and 
Athenian intentions. Their real excuse, he tells us, 
though least voiced at the time, was the desire to 
add Sicily to their empire. Hitherto the expansion 
of the Athenian Empire had been the natural result 
of naval supremacy. But it was one of the unhappy 
effects of the Peloponnesian War that it raised in the 
minds of a powerful party at Athens what we call 
‘imperial aspirations’—the desire to extend the 
empire without regard to its natural limitations. 

A war had broken out between Leontini and 
Syracuse, and in 428 Leontini sent the orator Gorgias 
with others to Athens to solicit help. In response to 
this request a few ships were sent to Sicily under 
Laches, the political supporter of Nicias. The only 
solid work Laches accomplished—solid with mischief, 
as it turned out—was the conclusion of alliance with 
the old alien city Segesta. A larger force sent in 
425, in response to a fresh appeal, did nothing ; and 
in 424 the war in Sicily, that had threatened to 
become general, was stayed by the Pacification of 
Gela, the work of the Syracusan patriot Hermocrates. 
The Athenians, though little pleased with the inter- 
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ruption of their designs, were constrained to with- 
draw from the island. 

But in 422 fresh troubles between Leontini and 
Syracuse were reported at Athens. The Leontines, 
in order to increase their security against Syracuse, 
_ had enrolled new citizens, and proposed to provide 

them with land at the expense of the rich aristocrats. 
' These latter protested, and obtained help from 
Syracuse. This gave Athens a pretext for sending 
out Phaeax, who was to attempt the formation of an 
anti-Syracusan party in Sicily, ostensibly with the 
purpose of saving Leontini. But his efforts failed ; 
and Syracuse actually appropriated Leontini and 
divided its land. 

In the winter of 416 B.c. Segesta took advantage 
of the alliance concluded in 426 to ask for Athenian 
help against her neighbour Selinus, with whom she 
was at war. Selinus had already received the 
support of Syracuse. The result of this request was _ 
the great SICILIAN EXPEDITION, which was opened 
with the most brilliant splendour in June 415, and 
came to its awful close in September 413. 

§ 2. The Athenian Forces.—The expedition, under- 
taken with the avowed object of helping Segesta and 
Leontini, quickly resolved itself into a war between 
Athens and Syracuse; and the states that took an 
active part on one side or the other were not much 
fewer in number than the whole of those that fought 
in the Peloponnesian War. But it was not so much 
the natural bond of kinship that united them as 
the artificial connexion of obligation resulting from 
treaties.! 

Thucydides says (ii. 65) that in his judgment the 


4 Thue. vii. 57, 1. 
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forces sent out originally were adequate. Experience 
had shown that armed intervention in Sicily on a 
small scale was worse than useless, and Nicias was 
clearly right in requiring large numbers. The chief 
items were 5100 hoplites and 134 triremes. But it 
is computed that not less than 36,000 men in all 
sailed to Sicily. The absence of cavalry is remark- 
able, because Syracuse was particularly strong in 
this arm. But we must remember that when Nicias 
reckoned up the forces, he intended to attack Selinus 
and Syracuse immediately on arriving in Sicily. In 
an assault by land and sea cavalry would not be 
necessary ; and if required for further operations it 
could be obtained in Sicily. His original intention 
was frustrated (1) because Italy failed to give the 
support he expected ; (2) because Segesta broke her 
promises; (3) because the rising in Sicily that 
Alcibiades confidently foretold did not take place. 

§ 3. The Generals.—The generals chosen to 
command were Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus. 
Nicias had been in constant employment both at 
home and abroad for twelve years. He was strongly 
opposed to the expedition, and when in spite of his 
protests it was decided upon, he hoped to limit the 
hostilities to the attainment of their declared object. 
At the conference held at Rhegium he practically 
advised the abandoning of the contemplated attack 
on Syracuse, and proposed only to coerce or persuade 
Selinus. Under the circumstances the proposal was 
surely reasonable; but it was little likely to find 
favour with Alcibiades, or indeed with the troops. 

It was only in 421 Bo. that Alcibiades began 
to exert influence on Athenian politics. He was 
opposed to the Peace of Nicias, and he attempted to 
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counteract its effect by arranging a new confederacy 

in the Peloponnese. But the allies were defeated at 

_Mantinea in 418. He had been strategus for the 

first time in 420-19, and again in 419-18, perhaps 

also in 417-16. He was an egoist and an opportunist. 

With his unbounded ambition, he looked upon the 

expedition as a means of rising to a predominant 

position at Athens. With his private life we are 

_ not concerned here; but that his recall and banish- 

ment at the very beginning of the expedition was a 

_ grave error on the part of the government cannot be 

_ doubted. Thucydides himself says that the expedi- 
_ tion was ruined mainly through the ill-judged | 
_ measures adopted by the Ecclesia after the departure / 
of the forces. And of these measures the chief, 
were the recall of Alcibiades in 415 and the reten- 
tion of Nicias in 413 after he had advised the) 
government that he was not ina fit state of health to | 
- command an army. } 
. At the Rhegium Conference the advice of Alci- 

biades was guided by his own taste for diplomacy 

and his ambition to accomplish the objects of the 

expedition in spite of the disappointments with 

_ which he had met. They would make alliances first, 

and would then deal with Syracuse and Selinus. It 

is difficult to see what merit such a policy possessed. 

_ Either the Athenians should have attacked Syracuse 

at once, or they should have abandoned the intention 

_ of attacking her. To lose the advantage of surprising 

the enemy was to sacrifice the chief hope of success. 

But Alcibiades’ experience in the Peloponnese was a 

_ bad preparation for dealing with Siceliot states that 

were at least as much afraid of Athens as of 
Syracuse. 
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Lamachus had gained great reputation as a brave 
soldier before he was elected strategus for the first 
time in 424—the year in which Thucydides himself 
attained the strategia. But he was a poor man and 
devoid of political influence. He saw that the real 
business in hand was to attack Syracuse, and he 
accordingly urged that there should be no delay _ 
before making the attack. This spirited advice was 
rejected by Nicias, and Lamachus thereupon gave his 
vote for the plan of Alcibiades. After the recall of 
the latter he followed the wishes of Nicias im- 
plicitly. His death durig the assault on the 
second Syracusan counterwork left Nicias_ sole 
commander. Lamachus had led a few of his men 
across a trench and found himself without supports 
in the presence of the enemy’s cavalry. The dis- 
aster, incurred somewhat rashly, was a severe blow 
to the Athenian cause. 

§ 4. Strategy of Nicias.— When we read the 
accounts of ancient battles, we can scarcely fail to 
be struck with the feebleness of the strategy of 
those times. If we except Brasidas and possibly 
Demosthenes, what considerable military leader was 
produced during the Peloponnesian War? Even 
Pericles is a small man in the field, and Phormio, 
brilliant as his victories were, scarcely deserved his 
success. It is easy to condemn Nicias for his want 
of energy and foresight; but we must remember 
that even reconnoitring was almost unknown, that 
the importance of transport was not understood, and 
that there were no tactics in existence.! 

After the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias pro- 
ceeded with the plan laid down by Alcibiades and 


' See Gardner and Jevons Manual of G. Antiquities p. 642. 
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accepted at the Rhegium Conference, though circum- 
_ stances had somewhat modified its details. He did 
not abandon the design of attacking Syracuse. He 
made no serious attempt to settle the quarrel between 
Selinus and Segesta, but directed his main efforts to 
the acquisition of allies among the Sicels. But if, as 
Plutarch states, Nicias now ‘had the whole power, 
why, we may well ask, did he not wholly abandon 
the plan of Alcibiades? It seems as if he had 
already changed his mind, and come to the con- 
clusion that the home government would call him 
to account if he returned with nothing accomplished. 
This is the view that he expressed strongly in 413 ; 
but it is a view that conflicts with the advice he 
gave at Rhegium. This change of front can be 
accounted for only by the fact that the acquisition 
of Naxos and Catana as allies deprived him of the 
defence that the lack of support had necessitated a 
return. 

Another question that arises is, Why did not 
Nicias attempt an assault on Syracuse after the 
departure of Alcibiades? The answer is that of all 
undertakings in ancient warfare the carrying of a 
city by assault was undoubtedly the most difficult. 
The great Athenian army failed in this very autumn 
to take the miserable little Hybla. How then could 
Nicias, who was greatly impressed with the power 
of Syracuse, venture upon an assault ? 

The trick by which he obtained possession of 
Dascon during the winter was well planned. But 
this first success against Syracuse and the victory 
which emphasised it were not followed up. Nicias 
discovered that after all the position, which he had 
been so anxious to secure, was not suitable, and he 

b 
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undid all that he had accomplished by returning to 
Catana. 

In the spring of 414 he left Catana, placed 
his fleet at Thapsus, snatched Epipolae from the 
control of the enemy by a well-timed effort, and 
established a fortress at Labdalum. But by a grave 
oversight he failed to secure the approaches to 
Kpipolae, and thus left his position open to attack 
from the west. And Labdalum became a source of 
weakness when he built his round fort lower down 
on the hill at a point where Labdalum was out of 
sight, and still more when he moved the fleet from 
Thapsus to the Great Harbour. 

His contempt for Gylippus proved disastrous, and 
it is clearly without excuse. He ought also to have 
sent home for a colleague, if not for a successor, to 
himself when Lamachus fell. For Nicias was then 
already suffering from disease of the kidneys. From 
the death of Lamachus onwards Nicias deserves pity 
rather than censure. He was by nature a nervous 
man ; and his illness not only aggravated his natural 
defect, but rendered him positively unfit to keep the 
field. 

It should not be forgotten that with all his faults 
he strongly opposed the expedition, and that he 
died the death of a hero and a martyr. 

§ 5. Ought the Expedition to have been undertaken ? 
—We have seen (§ 1) that Athens was within her 
rights in sending out the expedition. But was she 
well advised? Pericles laid down the principle that 
no effort should be made to extend the empire 
during the war. But Athens was not now at war 
with Sparta, though there were undoubtedly grave 
questions yet unsettled. Thucydides thought that the 
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expedition was well planned;! but he held that 
mistakes were made by the home government after 
it sailed. But that the enterprise was prudent, he 
by no means suggests. On the contrary, the praise 
that he bestows on Nicias surely shows that Thucy- 
dides held him to be right; and no one who reads 
the arguments of Nicias and reflects on the critical 
relations subsisting between Athens and Sparta, the 
great strain that she had already put upon her allies, 
and her own need of tranquillity, can fail to see that 
she committed a grave error of policy. As it turned 
out, the undertaking ended in a disaster from which 
she rallied but never recovered ; and first and fore- 
most among the immediate causes of her overthrow 
must be set the Sicilian Expedition. 


1 Cf. Fokke <Alkibiades und die sicilische Eaypedition. 
Emden, 1879. 


IJ. MANUSCRIPTS AND TEXT OF THE SIXTH BOOK — 


§ 6. Chief MSS. of Thucydides. 
1. VATICAN GROUP. 

B or Vaticanus. XIth century. Vatican Library. 

A or Cisalpinus or Italus. XIIth century. Bibliotheque 
nationale, Paris. Lost from 1815 to 1869, when it 
was found by R. Prinz. 

E or Palatinus. XIth century. Heidelberg. 

F or Augustanus. Dated 1301. Munich. 


Observe also that Parisinus H, one of ten MSS. at Paris 
which were collated by Gail in 1807, was copied from B. H 
ends at vii. 49; but from vi. 92, 5 to vii. 49 it is the only 
other MS. that gives the peculiar version of the text that we 
have in B from vi. 92, 5 onwards. 


2. LAURENTIAN GROUP. 
C or Laurentianus. Xth century. Florence. 
G or Monacensis. XIIIth century. Munich. The top 
is eaten away throughout. 


3. THE British MS., agreeing sometimes with group ], 
sometimes with 2. 

M or Britannus. XIth century. vi. vii. viil. collated by 
Bloomfield ; viii. by van Herwerden; the whole by 
Eggeling for Stahl. A new collation of vi. is included 
in the present edition. The MS. is disappointing, 
considering its antiquity. 


Bekker pronounced B to be the best MS.; but 
in recent years several critics have supported the 
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claims of C. All three groups go back to a not very 
ancient archetype. In 1885 Wessely discovered the 
famous FAYoUM FRAGMENTS of vii. 91, 92 in Upper 
Egypt.! They are supposed to belong to a MS. of 
the first century A.D., and are consequently some nine 
centuries older than C, from which, however, they 
differ only in orthography and in the order of words. 
They are too scanty to support any theory with 
regard to the condition of the text as a whole. 

§ 7. The separate Tradition of the latter Books.—The 
division into books is the work of Alexandrine 
scholars. It is known that some critics made thirteen 
books instead of eight, and Wilamowitz ingeniously 
suggests that according to this division the Tenth 
Book began at vi. 94, where we reach the beginning 
of the campaign of 414 Be. If this theory is 
correct, it may be that the scribe of B used a 
different MS. from vi. 94 onwards, or rather took 
up a MS. divided into thirteen books close to the 
end of the Ninth Book, ze. at our vi. 92, 5. 

But, in any case, what is the origin of this 
separate version? From a passage of the pseudo- 
Plutarch quoted by Wilamowitz,? it appears that the 
division into thirteen books was known in the second 
century A.D., perhaps in the reign of Augustus. Hence, 
if the scribe of B really used the version contained 
in the MSS. that were divided into thirteen books, 
it follows that the,version itself is of great antiquity. 





1 Wiener Studien vii. 

2 A Spartan is said to have declared to Augustus that he 
was connected with Brasidas, and to have added xéXevoov a’rév 
dmodotvat pov Oouxvdidou Thy EBdounv: but this cannot be our 
Book vii., which has nothing to do with Brasidas. It suits iv. 
79-v. 24, which Wilamowitz assigns to Book vii. according 
to the other division. 
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It is evident that in some passages—even Hude, 
who supports C against B, admits this '—B has the 
better of all the other MSS. It is equally indis- 
putable either that the text of Thucydides must 
have undergone some process of editing at some 
time, or that-we must have two independent versions 
as the result of copying in different schools. It is 
not claimed that either version represents exactly 
what Thucydides wrote ; and because the balance is 
against B, it does not follow that the version of B 
represents a mere edition. On the other hand, some 
of the discrepancies cannot be accounted for by any 
theory of independent copying, and it is very strange 
that we should have no other trace of the second 
version for these latter books, and no trace at all of 
such a version for the earlier books. The most likely 
theory is that some Alexandrine critic made it his 
business to correct the text, and that B preserves 
these important traces of his work. 

It was held by Miiller-Striibing that the whole 
of the text has suffered from being edited in 
antiquity for school use. This view receives con- 
siderable support (1) from the explanatory inter- 
polations that here and there disfigure the text, 
(2) from the elementary character of a large portion 
of the Scholia. But it is incapable of proof. 

§ 8. Principal Editions and Latin Versions.— (1) 
The Editio Princeps is the ALDINE, published at 
Venice in 1502. (2) The JUNTINE, edited by 
Antonius Francinus, published by Bernard Giunta at 
Florence, 1526. (3) Joachim Camerarius, published 
by Hervagius at Basle, 1540. A great advance on 
Francinus. (4) Henry Stephens, jun., Geneva, 1546, 


1 See Hude Commentarii Critict p. 89. 
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with Valla’s Latin version corrected. ‘Egregie de 
Thucydide meruit’ is Poppo’s judgment. (5) 
Stephens’ 2nd edition, 1588, with Casaubon’s trans- 
lation of Marcellinus’ Life of Thuc.; 3rd edition at 
Frankfurt, 1594, with the commentary of Franciscus 
Portus and the Valla-Stephens Latin version cor- 
rected by Aemilus Portus, son of the foregoing. 
This book is the VULGATE, and formed the basis of 
all editions down to 1821. (6) John Hudson, of 
University College, Oxford, 1696, with variorum 
notes and chronology by Dodwell,! and a collation 
of five MSS. (7) C. A. Duker, Amsterdam, 1731, 
with collation of three more MSS. The best edition 
since Stephens, and the basis of several subsequent 
editions, as for instance the Gottleber-Bauer-Beck, 
Leipsic, 1790-1804. (8) Gail, Paris, 1807. The 
4th edition contains the variants of ten Paris 
MSS. (9) E. F. Poppo, in eleven vols., Leipsic, 
1821-1840 ; school edition, 1841-1848. The latter 
has been revised by J. M. Stahl. (10) J. Bekker, 
three vols. Berlin and four vols. Oxford, 1821; in 
one vol., 1824, 1832, 1846, 1868. Poppo and 
Bekker revolutionised the criticism and the text of 
Thue. Bekker picked out and collated the best 
MSS., and his text superseded the Vulgate. Poppo 
devoted fifty years to the study of Thue. (11) 
Arnold, three vols., London and Oxford, 1830-51 ; 
last edition 1868. The geographical and historical 
notes are valuable. (12) Bloomfield, in three vols., 
London, 1830; a new work in two vols., London, 
1842. (13) Kriiger, two vols., Berlin, 1846. An 


1 ‘he Jacobite who defended the use of instrumental music 
in public worship on the ground that the notes of the organ had 
a power to counteract the influence of devils. 
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excellent grammatical commentary. Now edited by 
Pokel. (14) Classen, eight vols., Berlin, 1862-72. 
This edition has permanently influenced the inter- 
pretation of innumerable passages. Now edited by 
Steup. (15) J. M. Stahl, critical edition in two vols., 
Leipsic, 1873-74. (16) Van Herwerden, five vols., 
Utrecht, 1877-81. Holds that the text has been ex- 
tensively interpolated. The principal Latin versions 
are: (1) Laurentius Valla, published by Aldus at 
Venice, 1485; reissue, Basle, 1564. This affords 
some help in textual criticism owing to its early date. 
Revised by Stephens and Aem. Portus. (2) V. 
Winsemius, 1569. (3) G. Acacius, 1614. (4) F. 
Haase, Paris, 1869. Haase’s rendering is based on ~ 
Portus, and so ultimately on Valla. All four trans- 
lations are good. 

§ 9. State of the Text—All the MSS. are faulty. 
Sometimes a word is left out; sometimes words are 
incorporated from the margin. The tenses are 
frequently wrong in some or all MSS.: see, for in- 
stance, the critical notes on c. 6, 2. It is possible 
that here and there the true reading has been 
expelled in favour of a marginal comment. Thus in 
c. 7, 1 the MSS. generally give cirov dvexopioavro 
twa Cevyn Kopicavres, ‘they carried off corn having 
brought wagons.’ The insertion of kopicavres Is 
very awkward after dvexoyicavro, and it is possible 
that the original text was (e’yeou. without the parti- 
ciple: for which cf. Herod. 1. 31 (et-yeu KopucOjvas. 

Sometimes words are .wrongly divided. For 
instance, in i. 97, 3 the MSS. give écwv zpoon€ar, 
which Dobree corrected into édcwvzep 7ipEav. In vi. 
33, 3 all MSS. except C M and the Cambridge T give 
éxéxyovro for éréryov ro. In vii. 71 some give the 
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true reading waparAjou + éxerdvOecav for the 
raparAjou te werovOecay of the others. Now in vi. 
35 the reading commonly adopted is 6 djpos ev toAAH 

. Epis oav, ot pev ws ovdevt adv tpdrwm EABorev ot 
‘AOnvaior ot8 dAnOA eorw & Néyerat, of d€ KTA:: but 
all MSS. give eyes trois dé for Aéyeras ot Se. Is it 
not probable that AETEI TOIC is a corruption of 
AETOITOOI, the last two letters being wrongly 
transposed, and the TO being attached to the wrong 
word ? 

Of the error called lipography I believe that an 
unnoticed example occurs in vi. 64, 1. The MSs. 
give Povddpevor . . otpatomedov KatarapBavew ev 
eritnociy Kal ayovytav, €iddres otK av 6poiws Suv7- 
Gevres, kai ef . . exkPiBdfouv. As the xai gives the 
wrong sense, it is bracketed by all editors, and 
indeed the scholiast explains the passage on the 
assumption that cai is not there. But in c. 66 we 
read kal ijovylav Kabicav 75 orpdrevpa és yYwpiov 
exitydevov. Now xaé=ICAI in uncials, and duvybevr 
ECICAI, by inserting the letters OICA after the 
letters CICA, becomes Suvnbévtes kabicat, 8c. Td oTpd- 
TEVA. 

Classen had a theory that in some passages 
obscurity in construction or narrative is to be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that Thucydides had 
not finally revised any portion of his work; and if 
Freeman was right in supposing that Thucydides had 
visited Sicily and had seen the places that he de- 
scribes, the intolerable obscurity of his account of 
the siege-works can scarcely be excused on any 
other ground. An example of obscurity in the 
narrative occurs at c. 62, 4-5, where it is impossible 
to follow the course of the events referred to. As 
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a case of obscure construction we may instance c. 
61, 5 Oeparetovres 76 te (2 leg. te 75) pds Tovs ev TH 
DiceAia. otpatuitas te oerépovs Kal Todepiovs pr 
BopuBeiv, Kat ovx HKurta Tors Mavriéeas . . Bovdd- 
pevor Tapapetvat, Which probably means Gepazevovtes 
7d pry OopyBeiv pds tos év ty LiKeAia (who are 
explained by orpatuiras te odetépovs Kal roXepiovs) 
kat BovAdpevor. 

The most important points in which the MSS. 
readings have been corrected by the labours of a 
long succession of critics are as follows:—(1) The 
correction of tenses. (2) The insertion of syllables 
and small words, most frequently monosyllables, 
where the construction needs them. (3) The re- 
moval of little words wrongly inserted, or of notes, 
this last a very hazardous but necessary under- 
taking. (4) The correction of cases, which are easily 
confused in cursive MSS. through the abbreviation 
used. (5) Alteration of the punctuation, in which 
the authority of MSS. counts for very little. (6) 
The correction of late forms and late orthography. 

As regards punctuation, the following changes 
have been made for the first time in this edition :— 
In c. 32, 2 Evverntyovto 6€ Kat 6 dXAXes bptAos 0 EK 
THS YS TOV Te TOALTOV Kal et Tis GAAOS EvVOLS Tap 
odio. should be placed in parenthesis, because it 
interrupts the main narrative, and odio, which 
strictly should refer to the subject of EvvernixorTo, 
refers instead to the main subject of the whole 
passage. In ec. 34, 2 doxe? dé por cat és Kapynddva 
apewvov eivar mepwa ov yap aveATurtoy avTots 
xtX., both the explanations hitherto given (see note) 
seem to be wrong; and, supplying to avéArwrov 76 


$3 
Téeuwar pas, we should place a colon at zepwar. In 
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c. 23, 1 iv yap avrot EhOwpev evOevde pa) avtizadov 
povov TapacKkevacduevor, TARY ye Tpds TO paXLLov 
avtov Td ordutiKdv xTX., some propose to alter or 
to remove 7d orArtixdv. If Nicias is made to say 
that it is necessary to attack the Syracusans ‘ with 
a force a match for theirs, except, of course, as 
regards our hoplites in comparison with their (total) 
fighting force,’ the sentence is really nonsense. It 
would be absurd to suggest that Athens might be 
thought not to be a match for Syracuse because the 
Athenian infantry could not equal the whole of the 
Syracusan forces added together. No evidence of 
disparity could be deduced from such a considera- 
tion. The fact is that 7d 6rAtiKdv is object to 
Tapackevacdpevot, and that a comma is required 
after aitov. The Athenians were strong in infantry, 
they were weak in cavalry: they could easily send 
a force of infantry equal to any force of infantry that 
Syracuse could put into the field. But, says Nicias, 
though the heavy infantry be a match for them (ex- 
cept of course, he throws in, when compared with 
their infantry and cavalry taken together), that 
will not be enough. What is required is that all 
the forces taken from Athens should be more than 
a match for the enemy’s whole fighting force, so 
as to counterbalance the obvious inferiority in cavalry. 
The unusual position of 75 é7Acrixdv is accounted for 
by the prominence that has already been given to 
the ‘hoplites’ in the previous chapter. It is em- 
phatic, and requires to be made so in the sentence. 

§ 10. Formation of the present Text.—The text of 
the present edition is based upon that of Dr. Hude.! 


1'C. Hude Thucydidis Historiarum vi.-viti. ad optimos codd. 
denuo collates. Copenhagen, 1890. 
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But it is more conservative, especially in the matter of 
the insertion of small words, in which Hude allows 
himself perhaps rather too much license. In the 
following passages his insertions, which are mentioned 
in the critical notes, are not accepted: cc. 8, 2; 8, 3 
(where the insertion of tov certainly makes things 
worse) 5° 13,)'257 25, 25531) L(Gees4, bist 26,025 
38, 5; 55, 1. In only one passage is a new in- 
sertion made, viz. in c. 83, 4, where ¢apév is in- 
serted after ra evOdde. The sentence stands rijv te 
yap exed apxiv eipjxapev 510 d€os éxew Kal Ta evOdde 
dua, 76 atTd ‘Kew peta Tov dilwv dodadrGs KatacTH- 
copevor. If we supply «ipyjxapev to the second clause, 
the result is an untrue statement, since nothing that 
has been previously said corresponds to it. Stahl 
consequently reads 7jxopyev for jew. But the balance 
of the sentence and the sense are improved by 
apev, and a similar contrast between one statement 
and another occurs in 1 38 and iii. 62. 

In the following passages words removed by Hude 
from the text, on his own conjecture or on that of 
others, are retained: cc. 18, 3; 20, 4; 21, 2 (where 
Evppaxor is essential) ; 25,2; 27,1; 31, 3; 33, 6; 
63,2; 72,4; 74,1; 82,2; 87,4; 104,2. Other 
changes are as follows :— 


HUDE Tuts EDITION 
9, 2. ddd’ } av with Madvig adda 7 av MSS. 
13, 1. xaropGotvra karop9otra Goller 
15, 2. ra modiTiKd [7a modurika] Weidner 
17, 1. rapacyxoueryn Tapacxouevn B 
2. mokitav E Toditeav BCAFGM 
3. poviwos With Dukas vouinors MSS. 
18, 4. dpEwuev . . Kakwowuey aptouer . . Kaxwoouev MSS. 


with Classen 
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21,.1. kai e 

~ MSS. 

29, 1. ev qv te TovUTwY eipya- 
omévos 

31, 1. “EAAnvexfs with Haacke 

33, 5. wralcwow C 

36, 3. oloverep with Kriiger, 
Cobet 


37, 2. Guopor olkjcayTes 


éverGow with 


57, 3. wept 7d Aewxdpiov with 
H 
61, 2. mpoedotca with Bad- 
ham 
62, 4. ra 7’ GANa 
amedd@ncavy with Mad- 
vig 
mepiémenwav with Clas- 
sen 
Tn Karan 
68, 1. ToLovTov. 
71, 1. dvé\eEay with C 
72, 4. [76 mAHO0s Tov orparn- 
yev xai] with Herw. 
80, 3. meidouev 
82, 2. [a’rdv] with Herw. 
3. atrovomor 
87, 4. av [71] rvxety with Herw. 
and Badham 
[kw duvevery] with Kriiger. 
88, 4. od mo\Xol with Canter 
89, 3. [7a] ody 
91, 5. éxzroNeuety 
93, 2. ro with Herw. 


XXVii 
Kay Evoraow Herw. 


del. Herw. 


"EXnvixy MSS. 
mTaiwow BAFM 
womep MSS. 


Omopoy oikicavres 


mapa TO A. best MSS. 
mapehOotca MSS. 


Ta\X\a MSS. 
amrédocav MSS. 


mepiémevcay MSS. 


és Thy Karavyy MSS. 

Tov avrov MSS. 

EvvéXefav with BAEFGM 

[7d mAHO0s] Trav 
[Kai] 

meicouev MSS. 


oTpAaTNYy@v — 


avTav 
avrot MSS. 
avTituxetvy MSS. 


Kw Ouvevery 

of tool MSS. 
Ta jwo\ka MSS 
€xtro\ewovv Stahl 
To MSS. 


The previous collations of M have not been accurate. 
In two cases the text is now altered in accordance 
with readings found in M only and hitherto un- 


recorded: viz. c. 78, 4 dwep <dv> ci . 


/ 5) I 
Sedpevon av 
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erekadeioe, and ¢. 86, 5 deduevor . . pi) mpodiddvar, 
vouioas dé in place of vomioas Te. 


The following list gives the correct orthography 
of certain words for Thucydides, with the authority 
in each case :-— 
aOpoitw, &Opdos, Herodian. 
atet, Meisterhans Gr. att. Inschr.2 p. 25; Marcellinus 

25. 

Ps he. not -yai-, Meisterhans p. 28. 
avadioxw, avnA-, Meisterhans p. 137. 
arwev, not drobev, Herodian. 
aopevos, Not dopevos: cf. 7Sopar. 
adapktos, not adpax-, Meisterhans p. 145. 
BotrAopat, €B-, not 78-, Meisterhans p. 134. 
divapat, €5-, not 76-, Meisterhans p. 134. 
eGeAw, 74-, not GédrAw, é0-, Meisterhans p. 142. 
etka CW, WK not eix-, Herodian. 
cit, imperf. plur. joav, Stahl Q.G.2 p. 65. 
eveka, not eivexa nor évexev, Meisterhans p. 176. 
eripéAopat, not ériperAotuar, Stahl sub jin. 
Epos, €roiwos, Herodian. 
és and ecw, Stahl p. 43. 
EVAVTLOUILGL, EVNVTLOVPLNV, Rutherford New Phryn. 

pol, 
etpurkw, nvp-, Meisterhans p. 136. 
OvjoKw, Meisterhans p. tee 
kafioa, Stahl p. 61. 
«Ayo, Meisterhans p. 28. 
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Auroorparia, not Aew-, Stahl p. 41. 
plyveps, peiko, paisa, Meisterhans p. 144. 
pedho, € ev-, not 7p-, Meisterhans, p. 134. 
pypvynoko, Meisterhans p. 141. 

poss, not poyrs, Stahl p. 50. 

fiv, Meisterhans p. 181. 

opotos, Herodian. 

travavicw, Herodian. 

tapokwy7, Photius. 

TpopnBia, opera, Stahl p. 40. 

car iKTHs, not cadruyxrijs, Meisterhans p. 65. 
aww, Meisterhans p. 142. 

taAXa, Stahl p. 35. 

tpets kat déxa, Meisterhans p. 126. 
tporatov, Ktym. Mag. 

ids, Meisterhans p. 47. 


II 


§ 11. In the following sections a new explanation 
of certain passages hitherto regarded as obscure or 
corrupt is offered. It will be found that the ex- 
planation in every case arises naturally out of the 
construe given, and it is therefore the construe rather 
than the explanation that requires a defence. For 
the purpose of contrast, to mark the difference be- 
tween the received construe and the construe given 
in this edition, Jowett’s translation, always acute, 
even where it is clearly inaccurate, is appended 
to each passage. In exploring the meaning of a 
difficult passage, the golden rule is carefully to ex- 
amine the context. In several instances it will 
appear that, if the construe is sound, the alterations 
of the text proposed by editors are the consequence 
of simple misunderstanding. 

An asterisk prefixed to a passage means that 
the MSS. reading is defended against proposed 
changes, for which the reader is referred to the 
critical notes. 

§ 12. ¢ 11, 2 Suxedidrar 8 av pou doKovctv, Ws 7 
vov EXOUTE, Kal €TL av Hoo OV detvot npiv yever Gar, et 
ap&evav abTov Lupakoc tot. 


1 The clear statement of this rule is one of the greatest — 


services rendered by L. Herbst to Thucydidean criticism. 
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Construe: ‘It seems to me that the Siceliots, in 
their present condition—#.e. so long as we have not 
interfered so as to affect their condition—would be 
even less formidable to us (than they now are) if Syr. 
established her power over them.’ 

The sense of os ye viv é€yovor has been generally 
mistaken. Nicias is trying to persuade his hearers 
not to invade Sicily. He is told that if they do not 
do so Syracuse will establish an empire there. So 
much the better, he says, for us. Hence as ye viv 
exovo. means ‘if we do not disturb the status quo.’ 
[‘I should say that the Sicilians are not dangerous to 
you—certainly not in their present condition,—and 
they would be even less so if they were to fall under 
the sway of the Syracusans,’ J.] 

S 13. *¢. 14, 1 cat oi, 6d xpotave, ex oie, vopiras, 
él oppodeis TO dvapydioar, TO pe Ave TOUS VOPOUS pa) 
peTa TorOve. av papTUpwv airiav Oo XE. 

Construe: ‘Thinking, if you are afraid of [the 
illegal act of] putting a question again to the vote, 
that illegal action would not be blamed where there 
are sO many witnesses [to its innocence].’ 

It is generally agreed from this passage that it 
was illegal to reopen a discussion on a vote. Nicias 
here distinctly implies that the act would be zapd- 
vowov, but that the déea or permission would of 
course be readily granted in such a case. Hence 
Nicias is really proposing a vote of déea on the 
ground that 1) cwrypia tis ToAcws required it. For 
the meaning of airiav ¢€xw see the note. ([‘If you 
hesitate, remember that . . there can be no question 
of breaking the law,’ J. | 

§ 14. *¢. 21, 2 pnvov ot8 recodpwv tov XElpEpLVOV 


ayyeAov pasdcov nO? iV. 
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‘Not even within four months, namely the winter 
months, is it easy for a messenger to come.’ 

For the use of the gen. cf. v. 14 of Aaxedatpoveor 
WovTo oXrALyov €TOV Kaatpioev THY TOV A Onvaiwy 
Sivapwv. Nicias puts the distance between Sicily 
and Athens in the worst light by saying that in 
winter it may be that more than four months may 
elapse before a messenger can start, or, if he starts, 
can reach Athens. In the latter case he may have 
to put in for shelter at some port on the way and 
wait for spring. Thus ovd¢ is not, as the editors 
suppose, misplaced, nor is Tv yeupeprvOv spurious. 
(‘During the four winter months hardly even a 
message can be sent hither,’ J.]|—On c. 23, 1 see 
above p. XXV. 

8.46..% 2-345 Tapar Kevi) yap airy TpOTN €K- 
TrACTATA [Las 7 roe Suvdpet EAAqvey wohuteAcorary 
57) Kat EVI PETETTATY TOV és EKELVOV TOV Xpovov eyevero. 

The sentence might have run rapackevi) yap avTn 
Tporn (Gv i) éxrActoaca pds roAews Suvdper “EXAn- 
vikn 7. . . eyevero. ‘This was the first expedition 
that having sailed from a single city with a 
Greek force “far surpassed all those ‘that had hitherto 
(sailed from a single city with a Greek force) in 
costliness and magnificence.’ Thucydides here looks 
forward to a time when possibly some Greek state 
might send out an expedition that would beat the 
record established by the Sicilian Expedition for 
costliness and magnificence. In this passage rpurn 
would be illogical—the note in Jowett says it is so— 
were it not that zoAvteAcotdty 81) Kal evrperertarn 
TOV és €xeivov Tov xpovov clearly means something more 
than woAvteXcotépa Kal evaperertépa TOV és ExetVvov 
tov xpovov. The superlative with 6; implies a great 


oe 
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_ stride forwards. Some expedition in the past may 


have been second to it, but it was longo proximus 
intervallo. Some earlier expedition from a Greek 
city—say the next after the Argonauts—must have 


established some sort of record, but it was only a 
little better than that which went before. Of course 


pads wodews Svvdper “EAXAnvixy excludes such ex- 
peditions as those of the Persians. 

Recent editors who retain the text place a comma 
before zpdérn and after “EAAnvixy, and render ‘being 
the first to sail from a single city with a Greek 
force’; but this is contrary to fact, unless duvaper 
‘EAAnviKy can, as Stahl supposes, mean ‘with a 
force drawn from all parts of Greece.’ [‘No arma- 
ment so magnificent or costly had ever been sent 
out ey any single Hellenic power, ’J.] 

Sb6. \e.91, 4 Sven d€ mpos te ods avTors dpa 
Baw yever Oa, @ Tis €xagTos TpoceTaXOn, Kal és Tods 
aAXovs EAAqias exiderEw pardXov eikacOjva THs Suva- 
pews Kat eLovoias 7) ert wodepiovs TapacKeviv. 

‘The result was that among themselves they fell 
to quarrelling at their posts (as to who was best 
equipped for the expedition), while to the Greeks 
at large (through the splendour of the equipment) 
a display was portrayed of their (internal) power 
and (external) influence rather than a force equipped 
against an enemy.’ 

(1) zpis odds atrods epw yeverOar is not merely 
‘there was rivalry amongst them in the matter of 
arms,’ etc. ; much less, as some suppose, ‘ they strove 
to be best at their duties.’ In 11. 54 éyévero pis Tots 
avOpwrows pi) Aowdv @vopdocGar . . dAAG Awpov is 
‘they disputed whether Ads and not Aowds was 
the word.’ In ii. 21 xara votdoes yryvopevor év 
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Torn epidu jjoav is ‘they gathered in groups and 
quarrelled.’ In itt. 111 av zoAAr epis Kal ayveua ire 
‘Aprpakuitns tis eotw eite TleAorovviouos is ‘they 
quarrelled in their ignorance. The only other 
passage in which eps occurs in Thue. is c. 35 of 
this book, where the meaning is clearly ‘disputed 
hotly.’ So in our passage the sense must be ‘as 
they stood waiting to embark, they disputed as to 
which man’s equipment was the best.’ 

(2) eriderEis nKdaOn és Tos GAAOvs “EAAnvas is by 
no means ‘to the rest of the Greeks the expedition 
resembled a grand display.’ Thucydides is describ- 
ing the start of the expedition, not the effect that — 
the news of it produced on the Greeks; nor what 
the Greeks thought on that day but what the 
Athenians were doing. ‘The rest of the Greeks’ 
were not there to see what the expedition looked 
like. The words can mean only ‘a display intended 
for the rest of Greece was portrayed rather than 
an armament directed against an enemy.’ Thus (1) 
and (2) present two aspects of one and the same 
picture, the two being closely connected—the épis 
among themselves and the éridefis to Greece, 
[‘ While at home the Athenians were thus competing 
with one another in the performance of their several 
duties, to the rest of Hellas the expedition seemed 
to be a grand display of their power and greatness,’ 
J.]—On c. 34, 1 see above p. xxiv. J.’s rendering 
is ‘the idea of an Athenian attack is no novelty to 
them.’ It should be ‘our message is not unexpected 
by them.’ 

§ 17. * c. 36, 2 ot yap dedudres idia te BotrAovras 
TH wodw es exrAnkw Kabioravar, dros Tw Kowww PoBw 
To oeteoov exnAvydlwvTar 
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‘Those who have some private anxiety of their 
own wish to throw the state into alarm in order that 
by the public fear they may cloak their design.’ Cf. 
c. 38, 2, where of the same persons it 1s said éricrapas 
Bovropevors katarAnfavras Td tyEetepov TAOS adrovs 
Tis Toews apyew. Hence 7d odérepov is not ‘their 
fear’ that they wish to conceal; nor could it be, for 
just before the speaker has alluded to the roApa of 
such unscrupulous men. 71d odérepov is ‘their mean- 
ing, intention’—which is avrovs apyewv. The ‘private 
anxiety’ is lest their design should be detected. 
[‘ Having private reasons for being afraid, they want 
to strike terror into the whole city that they may 


hide themselves under the shadow of the common ~ 


fear, J., with footnote ‘Or, “that they may hide their 
own consciousness of guilt.” ’] 

§ 18. *c. 46, 2 tw pév Nexia rpoodeyopery iv Ta 
Tapa Tov Eyeoraiwy, toiv dé érépow Kai ddoydrepa. 

‘By Nicias the news from S. was expected; to 
the other two it was even more unaccountable than 
unexpected.’ 

The length to which Thue. carries ellipse has been 
dealt with in great detail by L. Herbst. With the 
comparative ellipse is especially common. Here the 
ellipse is to be filled up from zrpoodexopéver 7jv—ov 
povov amrpoasoknta iv aAAa Kat ddoydrepa. [| ‘ Nicias 
expected that the Egestaeans would fail them; to the 
two others their behaviour appeared even more in- 
comprehensible than the defection of the Rhegians,’ J. ] 

$19. * c. 69, 1 dpus Sé otk av oiopevor odior Tods 
‘AOnvatovs mporépous éreAGeiv Kal Sia TaXovs avay- 
ka(opevor apivacbat, dvadaBovtes Ta Sra evfis 
dvremyoay. 


‘Nevertheless, though they did not expect that 
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the A. would make an attack on them, and that 
they would suddenly by compulsion defend them- 
selves, they took up their arms, ete. 

avayKkaopevor is part of the predicate with apiv- 
agOat: davayKkaopevor dpuvopeba =‘ we are forced to 
defend ourselves.’ oidpevor governs dpivacGa, and 
dv extends to it. The editors make dvayxaopevor 
govern dptvac$a.—in which case, as Stahl sees, the 
participle ought to be causal to make sense. [‘They 
were compelled to make a hasty defence, for they 
never imagined that the Athenians would begin 
the attack. Nevertheless they took up their 
arms, J.| 

§ 20. * ¢. 82, 2 75 pev ody péywrrov paptipiov avTos 
cimev Ott ot “Iwves aiel rote rodepsor Tots Awpretoiv 
ciow. exer O€ Kal ottws. jpeis yap “Lwves dvtes 
IleAorovvyciow Awpretor kai tr€Eloow oto Kai Tapor 
KOUG LV eckeWapeba OTH) TpoTH KUT avTov UITaKOU- 
cope. 

‘He himself has borne the strongest witness by 
saying that the [onians are always enemies to the 
Dorians. Moreover, the case stands exactly as 
follows. We being Ionians to the Peloponnesians 
who are Dorians and superior in numbers and near 
neighbours, considered the best way of avoiding 
dependence on them.’ 

(1) eyes d€ Kat otrws refers to what follows, not 
to what precedes. The general principle ‘Ionians 
versus Dorians’ is enough to justify Athens. But 
there are special circumstances, as he explains in the 
next sentence. 

(2) “Iwves dvres TleAorovvync ios go together. TleXo- 
Tovvnc tous is not governed by braKkovaopeba. He 
has said ‘"Iwves are rodéysor Awpuetor’: now for 
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woAéuot he substitutes "Iwves. ‘The Dorians re- 
p- 


- garded us as lonians, and therefore as enemies and 


inferiors over whom they were to rule.’ This dative 
IleAorovvyciows is ‘the person judging. [| ‘We 
Jonians dwelling in the neighbourhood of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, etc.,’ J.] 

§ 21. * ¢. 82, 3 advrot d€ trav ird Baoire? tpdtepov 
OVTWY YEMOVES KATATTAVTES CiKOUpEV. 

‘We being established as leaders of the cities 
that were formerly under the great king’s power 


ourselves control them.’ rév .. dvTwy is neut., not 
mase. ; oikovper = diocKkotper, as in tragedy eae and 
is trans., sc. ara, 1.0. aeet or ™ porepov ovra. For the 


Reale with tivo cf. ili, 62 tiv jperéepav yopav 
Teipwpevov vp avtois roveioGar: and for ayepov with 
an inanimate cf. i. 4 tov KuxAddwv pe. . tors 
EaUTOD Taidas yyepovas eyKatacticas: ib. 25 (Kopw- 
Giovs Tis 7oXews) yyepovas tovioOa. Ini. 75, it is 
true, we have zpoceAOovtwv tav Evppdxov Kat adtav 
den evrwv iyyepovas KataoTjvat,and in 1.95 7€iovy avrods 
yyepovas opov yevérOar: but in the present passage 
the use of ofkotpev shows that the neut. is intended. 
[‘We then assumed the leadership of the king’s 
former subjects which we still retain,’ J.] 

§ 22. © 87, 3 Kat tpeis pO os Sixactal yevopevor 
TOV apiv Towovpevov pi os Twodpovictat amoTperev 
metpac Ge. 

‘Now do not you sit in judgment on our conduct 
nor try by chastisement to divert us from it,’ 
from our settled line of action. 

The whole of the context in which this occurs 
refers to the conduct and habits of Athenians—what 
is called below their ToAurpaypoctvn Kat Tpdzros, their 
‘intermeddling, or rather character. Hence rév 
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iptv movovpevwv does not refer merely to the in- 
tervention in Sicily (‘our enterprise’), but to the 
settled course of action on which Athens had started 
long before. ‘If you refuse to aid us,’ says 
Euphemus, ‘you virtually attempt to censure the 
Athenian imperial policy,’ and it is far too late to 
do that. The speaker had started with a defence 
of that policy, and that defence is most ingeniously 
bound up with the appeal for the support of 
Camarina. [‘Do not sit in judgment upon our 
actions, or seek to school us into moderation and 
so divert us from our purpose,’ z.¢. the purpose of 
interfering in Sicily, J.] 

§ 23. * c. 87,4 6 Te oldpevos adikjoerOar Kai Oo 
exiBovredwv Sia. 7d Eroipyny iretvar eArida TH pev avTI- 
Tvxeiv érikoupias dd pav, To bé, et HEopev, pry ddeet 
[with Kriiger for MSS. déecis] efvar xwédvvetery, ap- 
péotepor dvayKdfovrat 6 pev dkwv cudpovely, 6 0 dmrpay- 
povus coer Oa. 

‘The man who thinks that he will suffer wrong 
and he who plots mischief, because they feel a lively 
expectation, the one of obtaining from us a return 
in the form of help, the other that if we come he 
will be in danger of not escaping unpunished, are 
both alike compelled, the one to restrain himself 
against his will, the other to accept safety without 
taking action.’ 

For «Aris dvritvyxetvy . . xuvdvvevtew it is enough 
to refer to Stahl Q.G.2 p. 7. avtitvyeiv means ‘to 
obtain something as a return (for joining our alliance),’ 
and not ‘to obtain redress for a wrong’; for the 
commission of the wrong, as the context shows, is to 
be prevented, not punished. xivdvveverv pa) ddeet efvar = 
‘to be in danger of not going unpunished.’ In 
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daéeet there is an allusion to the technical meaning of 
aéeva, Which is a prospective remission of any pains 
and penalties that may be incurred by violating 76 
xvpuv. The argument is that even before Athens 
had intervened in any state, a plotter who intended 
a crime against his opponents would have to think 
whether he might not be giving occasion for Athens 
to intervene; and whether he would not find that 
Athens took the same view of the crime after its 
committal that she would have taken if her influence 
had already been established in that state before the 
crime was committed: she might take the view that 
the crime was against her, as champion of all op- 
pressed Greeks, and that she had not consented to 
the crime; and hence she would exact the full penalty. 

In this passage the speaker is describing the effect 
of Athenian prestige, felt even in parts of the Greek 
world where she had not intervened. Her prestige is 
a safeguard for the tranquillity of the Greeks.  av-. 
ayxd(ovras is with some humour applied to those 
who anticipate oppression as well as to those who 
intend a crime. Both sides ‘are compelled’ to 
abstain from action by this moral force.  [J.’s 
rendering gives the general sense correctly, but he 
wrongly renders (1) dvzirvyeiv ‘to obtain redress’ ; 
(2) pr) adec? etvar Kwwdvvevery ‘he may well be alarmed 
for the consequences’; (3) o@erGar dmpaypovus ‘a 
deliverance at our hands that costs him nothing.’ 
Euphemus means, not that Athens steps in, but that 
in consequence of her prestige tranquillity is obtained 
_ without her active interference. | 

‘§ 24. * ©. 89, 6 éret Sypoxpariav ye Kal eyryva- 
oKopev of povodvrés TL Kal adTds OvdEVdS Gv XEtpoY, Oo| 


KGV [for MSS. kal] ANodopijratpt. 
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‘For the nature of democracy was known to 
those of us who had any insight, and I should show 
the superiority of my insight by the amount of 
abuse I might pour on it.’ But, he continues, there 
is nothing new to say, and it would only be flogging 
a dead horse to abuse democracy. 

To ovderds dv yxetpov supply, not yryvooKoyn, as 
the editors do, but qpovoinv.t It would be, says 
Alcibiades, an obviously prudent thing for me here 
at Sparta to abuse democracy ; the more I abused 
it, the more you would admire my ¢pdvyows. But 
all I need say is that it is an ‘admitted folly.’ 
Herbst explains the passage as intended to represent 
obdevds dv yelpov (yryvécKoupt), dom Kat (ovdevds av 
xeipov) AowWopycayst, © and I just so much better than 
others as I should have more right than others to 
attack it.’ But surely such a brachylogy is un-. 
intelligible. Several editors think something is lost 
after éom «ai. Fr. Miiller regards the text as hope- 
less. [‘Of course, like all sensible men, we knew 
only too well what democracy is, and I better than 
any one, who have so good reason for abusing it,’ 2. 
because I have been so unjustly treated by it, J.] 


1 See however the crit. note. 
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§ 25. Analysis of Book VI.—(1) cc. 1-5 The 
Sicilian cities and their inhabitants. (2) cé. 6-26 
Events leading to the decision of the Athenians to in- 
vade Sicily. (3) cc. 27-29 Mutilation of the Hermae. 
(4) cc. 30-32 Departure of the expedition. (5) 
ce. 32-41 Reception of the news at Syracuse. (6) 
ec. 42-52 Journey of the armament and its arrival 
in Sicily. (7) cc. 53-61 Recall and flight of Alci- 
biades, with episode about the Pisistratids. (8) ce. 
62-71 The Athenians at Catana and Dascon, and. 
their first success against Syracuse. (9) cc. 72-88 
Preparations of Athenians and Syracusans during 
the winter of 415-414. (10) ce. 88-93 Flight of 
Alcibiades to Sparta and his reception there. He 
persuades Sparta to help Syracuse. (11) cc. 94-102 
Beginning of the siege of Syracuse (except c. 95, 
which refers to hostilities in Greece). (12) ce. 
103-104 Contrast between the prospects of the 
Athenians and the Syracusans before the arrival 
of Gylippus from Sparta. The last chapter of the 
book again refers to hostilities in Greece. 

§ 26. Remarks on cc. 1-5.—It is impossible to know 
exactly whence Thucydides derived the knowledge 
that he shows of early Sicilian history. It is 
possible that he used the Sicilian History of An- 
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tiochus,! which, according to Diodorus, was carried 
down to 424 B.c. One or two peculiar expressions 
are known to have occurred in Antiochus, and the 
system of chronology lends some support to the idea 
that Thucydides draws on a Syracusan writer. The 
whole narrative is too condensed to be good reading; 
it is bald and without grandeur, and recalls the 
manner of the early chroniclers, though it is of 
course marked by the author’s usual impatience of 
mere tradition. The ease of the style, however, 
which suggests the pleasant manner of Herodotus, 
makes some amends for the excessive brevity of the 
narrative. 

But this similarity is confined to the form. The 
treatment of the subject contrasts strongly with 
the treatment of primitive history which we find 
in Herodotus. When Herodotus is about to narrate 
the Egyptian expedition of Cambyses, he inserts 
an episodical account of the Egyptians. This episode 
occupies the whole of his Second Book, and the 
minutest details about the private habits of the 
people and the peculiarities of the country are care- 
fully set down. The legend of Helen is related at 
length, and statements are given in the direct form. 
Now no land is richer in legend than Sicily, and 
we may be sure that Thucydides had ready to hand 
all that was to be known about Arethusa, the Two 
Goddesses, the Isle of Vulcan, the Home of the 
Cyclops, the dread ‘Sicilian Strait,’ and so forth. 
But he says not a word of such things. Legend 
is carefully excluded, and only the ascertainable 
is admitted. 

§ 27. cc, 6-26.—In cc. 7 and 8 there is a dramatic 


1 cf. Forbes Zhuc. I. p. Ixxv. 
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touch worthy of notice. At the beginning of « 7 
the Athenian embassy departs for Sicily. At the 
beginning of c. 8 the embassy returns. Thucydides, 
with great propriety, omits to say what happened to 
the envoys until c. 46, when the story of their 
deception comes in admirably. Now in c. 7 the 
dramatic convention is ingeniously kept up. While 
the envoys are absent from the stage our attention 
is occupied with a summary of hostilities in Greece.! 
There is in this an instinctive and characteristic con- 
formation to the conventional rules of drama—a 
conformation that may thus be noticed in certain 
external details of arrangement (called by Dionysius 
taéis), aS well as in the actual presentment of the 
facts.” 

In the speeches of Nicias and Alcibiades (ce. 9-14, 
16-18) the arguments for and against the expedition 
are contrasted. Nicias urges two things against it: 
it is dkaspov and it is yaAerdv. Alcibiades replies. 
that the undertaking is easy, that the war is 
just, necessary, and advisable (8ikauov, dvayxaior, 
cupdéepov). Though Thucydides did not hear the 
speeches himself, we may be sure that these were 
the main arguments actually used. At the same 
time the two speeches bring out the hostility of 
the two chief directors of the expedition and the 
nature of the two men—the one cautious and 
timid, the other enterprising and headstrong, a firm 
believer in his own prescience. The purpose of the 
writer, then, is not to set down in detail what was 
actually said, but to give a picture of the two chief 


1 Similarly in vii. 8-10 time is given, as it were, for the 
letter of Nicias to be carried from Syracuse to Athens. 
2 See for the latter Jebb The Speeches of Thuc. p. 319 f. 
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actors, and to give the headings only under which 
they grouped their arguments. The last word is 
given to Nicias, who emphasises the difficulty of 
the expedition, and thinks to give pause ‘to the 
eagerness of his hearers by dwelling on the vastness 
of the forces that will be required. The answers 
made to this speech are given only in summary, 
so that, without being told it, we are led to infer 
that Nicias was the supreme director of the Athenian 
counsels upon the details of the forces (ef. c. 34, 6). 

§ 28. cc. 27-29.‘ The mystery surrounding the 
mutilation of the Hermae,’ says Thucydides, ‘has 
not been solved,’ ré cadés ovdels ovre TOTE oOvTE 
boTepov exe cimelvy wept Tov SpacdvTwy 7d epyov. All 
that is clear is that the enemies of Alcibiades— 
whether among the democratic leaders whom he had 
supplanted, or among the oligarchs whom he had 
deserted—took advantage of the popular excitement 
to compass his ruin. Acts of foolish impiety in 
which Alcibiades was implicated, acts which at 
normal times would have passed by undiscovered 
and unpunished, were now eagerly reported, and 
by those eager to ruin the popular general were 
connected with the mutilation of the statues. A 
revolution must be threatened, and Alcibiades must 
be the arch-plotter. 

The two extant accounts of the matter given by 
the orator Andocides—the one in 410, the other in 
399 B.C.—are inconsistent ; and Thucydides rightly 
casts doubt on the truth of the information given 
by him in 415. We must be content to know 
nothing of the circumstances surrounding the mutila- 
tion. Whether the oligarchs, who certainly had a 
hand in it, intended more than harm to Alcibiades 
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is not clear. At least they could surely foresee 
that it would be easy to cast suspicion on Alcibiades, 
the determined opponent of the devout Nicias. It 
is strange, indeed, that Thucydides says nothing 
about the feelings of Nicias. Why did he not try 
to postpone the departure of the fleet? We should 
like to know what action he took. 

The dispassionate account of the affair is a fine 
instance of the calmness and self-possession of the 
classical style. 

§ 29. cc. 30-32.—The magnificent and pathetic 
description of the start of the expedition contains 
not a single reflection upon the facts, not a word 
of reference to the disastrous end that awaited 
the men who now seemed to embody before the 
eyes of Greece a display of Athenian resources and 
Athenian influence. ‘This is the first expedition,’ 
he says, ‘of which it might be said that it un- 
doubtedly eclipsed all efforts ever made by a single ~ 
Greek city.’ And at the close of Book VII he tells 
us that it ended in the ‘gravest disaster that ever 
fell upon Greeks, and few out of many came home.’ 
From beginning to end the story is left to speak 
for itself; and in this self-restraint Thucydides 
again shows conspicuously his dramatic power.? 

§ 30. ec. 32-41—The opinions prevalent in Syracuse 
about the rumoured expedition are thrown into 
direct form in the speeches of Hermocrates and 
Athenagoras. ‘These are in a sense the counterpart 
of the speeches of Nicias and Alcibiades ; and they too 
are delivered by political opponents. A defence of 
democracy, which cannot really have been delivered, 


1 ef. Jebb Speeches of Thuc. p. 319 ; Girard Essai sur Thue. 
p. 146. 
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is put into the mouth of Athenagoras, and he 
delivers a personal attack on its enemies! In 
spite of the influence that Thucydides attributes to 
Athenagoras, he makes it clear that Hermocrates was 
the cautious and far-sighted counsellor, though at 
the moment his advice was not taken. 

Commonplaces (the reArka Kefadaa, téAn, capita 
jinalia of later writers) are, as usual, employed in 
these addresses. Hermocrates uses 75 xaAodv and 
76 eixds: Athenagoras retorts with appeals to 75 | 
etkos and 7d dixacov. But the real strength of the 
speeches as composition is in the broad and certain 
strokes with which Thucydides presents to us, not 
merely the feelings of the Syracusans at the moment, 
but the characteristics of the people and the political 
conditions under which they were living. Instead 
of giving a description of them, he makes them 
describe themselves. 

§ 31. cc. 42-52.—We have here an enumeration of 
the Athenian forces, a short account of the attempt 
to gain support from the cities on the south coast 
of Italy, the revelation of the fraud of Segesta, the 
debate of the generals at Rhegium, and the alliance 
with Catana. Now all these incidents are grouped 
round the account of the plan of campaign as 
sketched by Alcibiades and adopted against the 
wish of Nicias. Alcibiades has already defeated 
Nicias in the Athenian assembly, and he now defeats 
him at the council. Yet the events that preceded 
and followed the council constitute a criticism on 
the views that he supported; and the continued 
popularity of Alcibiades with the men is somewhat 
surprising when we consider the disappointments 


1 ef. Blass die attische Beredsamkeit” i. p. 240. 
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with which they met. The withdrawal of Alcibiades 
was, indeed, not so much a loss to the Athenians as 
a gain to the Spartans, for whom he did far more 
than he had done for his own state. 

§ 32. ec. 53-61.—This passage contains the episode 
about the Pisistratids. The circumstances of their 
fall were imperfectly understood in Thucydides’ day, 
and he proceeds to set his readers right on the 
matter. We must remember that the history of 
the Tyranny was of vital interest to the Athenians. 
Thucydides himself has already referred to it (i. 20); 
but Herodotus had not given a detailed account of 
the death of Hipparchus. Thucydides seems to 
have gone into the subject more deeply since writing 
his previous account, with which the longer version 
of the story that he now gives does not entirely agree. 
Strangely enough this later version is itself criticised 
in the Athenian Polity, written some eighty years 
after. 

The ingenious critic E. Junghahn! regards this’ 
episode as wholly unworthy of Thucydides, and uses 
it in support of his theory that the history was 
left by the author in a rough state, and was in 
parts patched up by an editor. It is true that the 
arguments with which Thucydides supports his 
statement that Hippias was older than Hipparchus— 
a statement that is in agreement with Herodotus— 
are not such as would be deemed convincing by a 
modern historian. But, immeasurably superior to 
his predecessors as he was, even Thucydides, in 
dealing with early history, did not understand how 
to weigh evidence. It has been said of him with 
truth that ‘there is very little of the really scientific 


1 Studien zu Thukydides, Neue Folge. 
d 
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element’ in him.t He is always content to accept 
what he judges to be the reasonable view. 

As to the propriety of the introduction of so 
long an episode at this place, it may perhaps be 
doubted whether it is an error in art. It certainly 
serves to heighten our impression of the excitement 
produced by the agitation against Alcibiades, and 
to intensify our sense of the fear, baseless as it was, 
that a tyranny was threatened. 

§ 33. cc. 62-71.—The capture of Hyccara and the 
seizure of Dascon by the Athenians are followed 
by their first victory over the Syracusans and their 
retreat to Catana. The account of the battle is 
preceded by a brief harangue of the troops by 
Nicias, in which is set out clearly the contrast 
between the two sides. The insertion of such a 
speech at this moment is an appropriate mark of 
the importance of the first engagement, and it serves 
to bring before us the mixed feelings of @dpoos and 
680s with which the Athenians faced the crisis. 
Indeed, Thucydides insists even in the narrative on 
the contrast ; and, as at the start of the expedition 
he details the ritual observed, so now he does not 
omit the priests and the victims. The departure of 
Alcibiades, stained with sin against the two great 
goddesses of Sicily, must have been a real relief 
to the conscience of Nicias, who carefully abstains 
from violating the temple of Zeus after his victory 
Thucydides makes no comment on the retreat to 
Catana; but it is clear from the narrative that 
Nicias throws away the fruits of victory. 

§ 34. cc. 72-88.—First Thucydides gtves in indirect 
form the measures proposed by Hermocrates during 

1W.S. Lilly Nineteenth Century Oct. 1895, p. 620. 
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the winter of 415-4 for the better defence of Syracuse. 
These details of administration, though highly im- 
portant, do not call for an extended description 
from the historian, his practice being to introduce 
direct speeches only where without them it would 
be necessary to enter into abstract comment on 
his own account; and, besides, the general views’ 
of Hermocrates with regard to Syracusan action 
have been already set forth in his earlier speech.’ 
Presently there follow the very striking but difficult 
speeches delivered by Hermocrates and Euphemus 
at Camarina. Both sides desire the help of Cama- 
rina, which, though a Dorian state, had no reason to 
feel very friendly towards Syracuse. It is a typical 
example of the efforts made by both sides to obtain 
support in Sicily; and it suits the Athenian historian’s 
purpose admirably to choose the case in which the 
enemies actually confronted one another, and fought 
in the assembly as they had lately fought in the 
field. This, then, is the question (idOecrs, causa) to 
which the speakers have to address themselves :— 
Camarina should make alliance with Syracuse, or 
she should renew alliance with Athens. But into 
this question is ingeniously woven the universal 
proposition (Aéo1s zpaxrixy, quaestio uctionis) that the 
extension of Athenian empire is or is not disastrous 
to the Greek world—in other words, that friendship 
with Athens means slavery or protection. Cicero has 
remarked that to see what needs to be said requires 
but moderate insight: the real power of the orator 
consists in saying it ornate, copiose, varieque; and 

1 Some have held that such summaries of speeches may 


represent notes that Thucydides would have worked up into the 
direct form if he had finally revised his work. 
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for variety and eloquence at least these speeches 
rank high in classical literature—and that though 
their ground-plan, as it were, is of the simplest 
character. The only commonplaces employed are 76 
ovppépov, Td eikds, and 7d dixkavov by Hermocrates, 
and the first two by Euphemus. While yielding a 
‘ general assent to the opinion of Cicero and Quintilian 
that the study of Thucydides is of little value to a 
public speaker, we may except at least these two 
speeches as affording an admirable presentment of a 
question from opposite sides. 

§35.cc. 88-93.—The speech delivered by Alcibiades! 
at Sparta opens with a brief statement of the point 
with which he proposes to deal (zpd6eo.1s). This 
is followed by a somewhat lengthy narrative (617- 
ynovs), in which he endeavours to explain away his 
support of democracy. Then he passes to the 
Athenian expedition, the subject before the assembly. 
He states what the true purpose of the expedition is, 
and declares that unless speedy help be given to 
Syracuse the object will be attained. The per- 
oration, in which he defends himself against the 
charge of want of patriotism, is sophistic. The 
speaker plays with the word ¢uAdrodus, and says 
that he proves his love for his state by the eager- 
ness with which he is trying to recover it! Thucy- 
dides makes no comment on the appointment of 
Gylippus, though subsequent events showed that it 
meant the victory of Syracuse. 

§36. cc. 94-102.—These chapterscontain the account 
of the capture of Epipolae, the building of Labdalum, 
and the opening of the siege of Syracuse.? Nicias 


1 See Appendix. 2 Discussion on the statements made 
with regard to the siege-works will be found in the notes. 
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began by building a fortress which was to act as the 
central point of his lines. In selecting the site 
he had to look for a point that lay about half-way 
between the Great Harbour and the northern sea— 
since to these limits their walls were to be carried. 
The fort must not be very near to the city itself; 
but at the same time the question of the distance 
to be covered with their lines was, of course, of 
extreme importance. They fixed on a site due 
south of Trogilus, and distant from the north coast 
about a mile and a half or rather less. Reckoning 
together the wall which would have to be built 
on the southern cliff from the central fort and that 
which would run from the southern cliff to the 
Great Harbour, about the same distance would have 
to be covered south of the fort—that is to say, 
about a mile and a half. This point was thus north 
of the Portella del Fusco, and a short distance from 
the spot at which the southern wall would touch | 
the edge of the cliff. In this place, then, they built 
a large round fort—or circle—protected in front by 
an outwork. 

Soon, when the fortress stood finished, they 
began building out from it towards Trogilus. Mean- 
time the Syracusans knew well that the object of 
the enemy was to hem them in, and they determined, 
by building a counterwork, to prevent him from 
reaching the Great Harbour. The besieged knew 
better than the besiegers that safe communication 
with the harbour was to the Athenian a matter of 
vitalimportance. This safe communication he should 
not obtain without a struggle. Now he was at 
present thinking only of his communication with his 
naval station at Thapsus. Accordingly the Syra- 
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cusans built out a wall (see 1 in the map) towards 
the Portella del Fusco, intending to carry it im- 
mediately south of and past the Athenian ‘circle.’ 
On the south side and at the end exposed to the 
Athenians ran a palisade, and near the east end 
there was an opening in the wall affordmg com- 
munication between the north and south. 

But the Athenians, after biding their opportunity, 
attacked, captured, and destroyed both palisade and 
wall. They then realised that, in order to secure 
communication with the sea, the southern wall was 
more needed than the northern. They therefore 
ceased building north of the ‘circle,’ and ‘ proceeded 
to fortify the cliff above the marsh.’ That is to say, 
they filled up with a wall the short space (see ‘A’ 
in the map) between the ‘circle’ and the Portella 
del Fusco. It is not possible to ascertain the exact 
point on the cliff at which this short piece of wall 
ended. 

The Syracusans made a second effort to prevent 
the Athenians from reaching the Great Harbour. 
It was now useless to build along the cliff as they 
had previously done. Nor did they choose the 
middle level above the marsh, apparently because 
they expected that the Athenian works would reach 
it before they could build far enough to check them. 
Starting from the city they dug a trench across the 
marsh itself and towards the Anapus, building a 
palisade on one side (see 2). But this work also 
was captured by the Athenians, though only at the 
cost of Lamachus’ life. During the battle the 
Athenian fleet, having left Thapsus, entered the 
Great Harbour. 

And now from the Portella del Fusco Nicias 
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built a double wall towards the coast (see ‘B’). 
But why was it double? We can hardly doubt that 
Nicias had Athens and the Piraeus in mind, and 
that, following that model, he wanted to render safe 
the conveyance of provisions to the upper walls. 
When the fleet left Thapsus he seems tq have 
modified his plans to some extent, and to have 
supposed that the northern wall might safely be left 
a mere fragment until he was quite secure on the 
south. 

The account of the siege-works given by Thucy- 
dides is not marked by his usual distinctness. He 
neglects to say what and where the xv«Xos was; 
he does not clearly define the position of the first 
counterwork of the Syracusans, nor does he explain 
the details of its construction clearly. The position 
of the zvAis referred to in c. 100, 1 is not defined. 
The contrast between the vagueness of the statements 
about the works and the marvellous vividness of the 
picture of the departure of the expedition suggests 
either that Freeman is mistaken in thinking that 
Thucydides visited Sicily himself, or else that the 
Greek historian is remarkably careless. With the 
difficulties in his account we may compare the some- 
what similar obscurities that occur in his narrative of 
the siege of Plataea. 

§ 37. cc. 103-105.—A chapter is devoted to a 
most effective contrast between the condition of the 
Athenians and the Syracusans after the capture of 
the second counterwork. Then in words that are 
full of meaning Thucydides continues év 8& rotvrw 
Tvrurmos 6 Aakedarpdvios Kai at ard tis KopivOov 
vines Tept Aevkdda 48n Frav, BovAdpevor €s tiv ViweAlav 
dia Taxous BonPjoa. In this simple and characteristic 
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way does he prepare us for the narrative of the 
delivery of Syracuse. In this passage we reach the 
climax of the fortunes of Athens. From this point 
there is a gradual decline, arrested for a moment by 
the arrival of the new armament from Athens in the 
following year, but only to continue its course with 
greater speed towards the fatal catastrophe, in con- 
sequence of which the Athenian forces ‘were destroyed 
with utter destruction.’ 


The following abbreviations are employed in the 
critical notes :— 


Bk. =Bekker Sta. = Stahl 

Herw. =van Herwerden Hu. = Hude 

Mr, = Kriger Sitz. = Sitzler 

Cla. =Classen | Fr. Mii. = Franz Miiller 


Fab. =Tanaquil Faber’s MS. notes extracted for this ed. by 
Dr. Rutherford from his copy of Stephens’ 1588 ed. 


< > denote words inserted in the text by critics; [ ] 
denote words regarded as spurious. 
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* Ol. xci. 1. 416-15 B.c. 


OOYTKYAIAOY 
SYTTPA®HS = 


A A a pe) A / 
Tod & avitod yetpevos* “A@nvaios éBovrovT0 
S / n A \ 
avOis peifove TapacKeun THS peta Aadyntos Kat 
/ / / 
Edpupédovros emt LuKediav trevcavTes KaTa- 
/ 3 A v7 € \ bd 
atpépacbat, et SvvalvTo, aTrELpoL ol TOAXNOL OVTES 
A / a / \ a / n 
Tov peyéOous THS ViTOV Kal THY EvoLKOVVT@V TOD 
e \ ¢) 
TAnGous Kat “EXAjvov cai BapBapav, Kai OTL ov 
A / / fal Xx 
TOANO TLL UTOdEETTEPOY TOAELOY aVNpODYVTO 7) 
\ \ / SN / \ 4 
tov pos lleXorovynciovs. Kedias yap Trept- 
/ e A 
Tous pév eat OAKAOL OV TOAN@ TLL EXacCOV 
xX ’ an / > 3 
7) OKT@® HpEep@v, Kal ToTavTH ovTa EV EiKOCL 
3 / / an f / 
oTANwOY padiaTa péTpw THS Oadacons SvEeipyeTat 
\ \ if - 
TO £N NTTELPOS ELVaL. 
The changes suggested at cc. 4,2; 4,6; 6,3; 8,3; 17, 4; 


18, 3; 20, 4; 69,1; 82, 4, but not accepted in the text, are due 
to the editor. 


1. ris Te wera M || rrXev’oavTes] réupavres M || 7d wAHOos M 

2. Zuxedia yap Kr., Herw. ; cf. 1. 97, 1 attry mepimXous éore 

. vn orpoyyiA\n Tecodpwv uep&v || eixooicradiw schol. Pat- 
mens., Badham, Herw. : MSS vary between oradios, cradiw(c), 
oTadiwy || elvac] ofoa MSS. ‘ Wasse and Pp. have noted imita- 
tions of this passage in Demetr. Phal., Aristid., and Polyaenus; 
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on 


2 OOYKYAIAOY 


/ ees \ a 
2 ~QOuxicOn b€ Hde TO apyaiov, Kai Toodde EOvy 
\ / 
éoye Ta EvwTravTa. TANALTATOL MEV The inhabitants 
, > / \ a / of Sicily. 
éyovTa, ev pepeL TLL THS yYoOpas 

/ \ / , fal & > \ 
Kvkrores xat Aatotpuyoves oikjoal, ov éyo 

BA / ” b] rn ” e / eT xX 

oUTE Yyevos Ex@ eElTEly ovTe oTTOVEY éandOov 7 

/ \ al 
Oot ameywpnoayv’ apKeltw 6€ ws ToLNnTais TE 
ld / lal 
elpNTAL KAL WS EKATTOS TH YlyYVOoKEL EPL AUTAY. 
\ by \ A , 

2 Xuxavor dé pet avtovs mpOtor haivovtar évorxe- 

\ , / \ 

TAMEVOL, WS MeV AVTOL hact, Kal TpoTEpoL Oia TO 
> / > e \ e > / Cue 

avToyGoves eivat, ws dé 7 adnOeva evpioxetat, 

\ fal a fal 

"TBnpes dvtes Kat amo Tov YKavod ToTapod 

ro. D ’ / e \ hb >’ / \ > , 

tov ev IBnpia vro Avyvwv avactavtes. Kal aT 
A / / A a / 

avTav Sj.wKavia TOTE % VHTOS éxadelTO, T pOTEpoV 
/ / “ n a 

Tpwvaxpia Kadovpevn’ otkodat O€ ETL Kal viv Ta 

\ / \ / / \ 

3 mpos éomrépay tiv LKediav. “Idiov d€ addicKo- 
/ a 4 \ / > \ 
pévov Tov Tpowv tives dvapvyovtes Ayaiovs 

/ > a \ \ / \ 
Totes adixvodvTa. mpos THY LKEdLaY, Kat 
na a / te 
Gpwopo Tots LKavots oiknoavtes EvwravtTes pev 
/ / % a Yj 
"EXupos €xrnOnoav, Tores 8 avtTav "EpvE te Kai 
By / \ b] an \ J 
Eyeota. mpocEvvexnaay O€ avtois Kat Pwxéwr 
\ a \ / lal / 
Ties TOV ato Tpoias tote yeywav és AtBunv 
lal ’ A 
Tp@tov, ereta &s LiKEediay am avThs Katevey- 
/ fal 
4 Oévtes. Lxerol & && “Irarias (€vTadba yap 
and they might have added [four] others in Procopius, in all of 
which eiva: is used, and not ofca’ Bloomfield, who keeps ofa. 
Lately ofca has been defended only by LHerbst. See note | 
qme.povcbac Badham, Herw. 

1. Gd] H5e M, dittography from @xicAn dé: [de] HJ Miiller 
|| maXacérato. MSS; corr. Herw. || 670Gev eia7pdOov . . avexwpn- 
cay M || ywwoKxer M 

2. évoixnoduevor M || Thy LeKeXNav] rHs Texedas schol., Cobet 


3. mods M || Pwxéwr] PpvyGv Ridgeway. Dobree suspects a 
corruption 


or 


15 





EYTTPA®HS ¢’ (2) 3 


wv / / / > 
@Kovv) SueBnoav €s Lixediav, hevryovtes Orexods, 
IAN \ / fal 
WS Mev ELKOS Kal éyeTAaL, ETL TYESLOV, THPNTAYTES 
| / a / 3 
Tov TopOmov KaTLOVTOS Tov avéwov, Taya av dé 
\ ; / > \ Noakes A 
Kal adXNws Tas e€oTAEVCarTes. cial 6€ Kal voV 
aA / \ 
ére ev tH “ItadXia LKedoi- Kal  yopa aro 
a / \ lal rn 
‘Iradod, Bacidéws Tivds LiKEedov, TovVOMa TovTO 
” ee I / ’ / / 
5 éyovtos, otTws ‘ITadia érwvopacbyn. édOovTes 20 
\ 2 \ > , \ / 4 
dé és THv LeKEALav OTpaTOS TOUS, TOUS TE 
XN a 4 / \ 
Luxavodvs KpaTodvTes ayn avéoteiNav Tpos Ta 
\ \ / A \ / 
peonuBpiva kal éorrépia avTis, Kai avTi Sixavias 
S / \ a 3 / ra) \ \ 
LuxeNlay THY vacov etoincay KaretcOa, Kal Ta 
/ lo na / lj \ / 
KpaTioTa THS YAS OKnTay ExovTes, érret SveByoayr, 35 
4 b \ / \ Nal 5 > yd / 
ETN EYyYUS Tplakoola Tplvy KAAnVaS es ULKEALAY 
ar. ” \ \ a \ / \ \ \ 
éXOeiv’ ete 5€ Kal voY Ta péoa Kal Ta TPOS 
A a / 4 / 
Boppav Ths vicov éxovow. @xovv dé Kal 
/ \ an \ \ / 4 
6 Doivixes Tept Tacav pev Ty LuKedav axkpas TE ~ 
BSS, | n / > / \ \ > / 
éml TH Oadadoon aToNaPRovTes Kal Ta ETLKELMEVA 40 
ys v4 fal \ \ / 
vncidia éutropias évexa Ths Tpos Tovs LuKedovs* 
\ \ eck 
érreton de of “EXXAnves todXol Kata Odraccav 
? / > / \ / / \ 
emeceTAcov, exALTOVTes Ta TrEi@ Morvyny kat 
/ \ an 3 / 
Loroevta cat Idvoppov éyyds Tov “EXvpor Evv- 
/ 2 SF / / al 
oucnoavtTes eveéu“ovto, Evppaxyia Te Tlovvol TI) 45 


4. émixods T: dOmexous (sic) M. ‘Boni codd. “Omxas vel 
“Ornxas habent. Sed ab Aristot., Strab., Dionys. Hal., Paus., 
Steph. Byz. tam constanter “Omxof nominantur ut eandem 
nominis formam Th. tribuere cogamur’ Stahl Quaest. Gram.” 
54: ‘*’Omxovs, ws eixds* Kai, ws wev Néyera, ert . . In his non 
mihi satisfacio; sed persuasum habeo nunquam ita ineptiisse 
magnum scriptorem ut orpardvy rodvv hoc modo trajecisse 
erediderit : nedum ut addiderit ws eixés’’ Dobree || és om. M || 
otrw M || [’'IraXia] Cobet, Herw. 

5. améoreckavy MSS: corr. Bek. 

6. dxpas ért M || évexey MSS, Meisterhans? 176; Sobolewski 
de praep. usu Aristoph. 99 || émetcemXeov M || cvvoxnoaytes M 





bo 
or 


4 OOYKYAIAOY 


Tov EXtpov Kat ote évTedOev éXayoTov TOdY 

Kapynoav Yuerias améyer. BapBapow pév odv 
Tocoibe LuKENav Kab OUTAS BKnoaV. 

3 “Eddjvav b€ mpetor Xarkidhs é& EvBoias 

Trevoavtes peta MovKréovs otxictod Naé€ov 

/ 

aKicav, Kat “AmroAXNwvos "Apynyétou Bapor, bc- 

n ” na / / 5] e / 553 «& 

tis vov Ew THs Toews EaTLV, idpvcavTo, ef o, 


ao 


by / / a / 
étav ék YKertLas Gewpot TAéwot, TPA@TOV OvoVvCL. 
/ la) / / lal 
2 Lupakovaas S€ Tod éyouévou ETouvs “Apyias TOV 
A \ 
‘“Hpaxredav €x KopivOov @kice, Suxerovs. é€- 
an an v4 e ral 5] / 
eXdoas TpA@Tov eK THS VycoV, EV ) VUV OUKETL 
/ € / e b] / bd ~ e/ 
TEplKAUCOMEVH 2 TONS 1) EVTOS EaTLV’ UoTEpOV 
/ Tal / 
5é ypovm Kai 7 &Ew tpocteyioeica Todvay- 10 
3 Opwiros éyévero. Ooverrjs 5é Kat of XadkidHs 
éx Ndéov opyundévtes eres wéurtm pera Lvpa 
pun bévres prt pera Lupa- 
/ > / / / \ 
Kovaas otxicbeicas Aeovtivovs Te Toreuw@ TOS 
wv \ > / Dah \ ’ > \ 
Luxedovs €&eXacavtes olkifoval, Kal peT avTOUS 
3 \ a 
Katavnv' otxictny &8€ avtot Katavaiou érroin- 15 
yA \ \ \ ee / \ 
4,cavto Evapyov. Kata d€ Tov avTov ypovoy Kat 
Aduis ék Meydpov aroikiay ayov és Xwxediav 
b] 9 \ c \ Z r / 
apixeto, Kai vTép Ilavtaxvov te rotapod Tpo- 
/ e) 
TUNOY TL OVOMa Ywpiov oikicas, Kal UaTEpoV 
/ a a) 
avTobev tots Xadkidedow és Aeovtivovs ortyor 


On 


/ vs \ id \ b] nr 5] \ 
ypovov EvyrroduTevoas, Kal UTO avTaY EeKxTTET@Y 
\ / > / : | \ \ > / c ] 
Kat Odrpov oikicas, avTos pev atroOvycKet, ot 6 
Vi an ¢/ 
adndoe €x THS Odryou avactaytes, TBXwvos Bact- 


3 1. mp@ro. M: the rest rp@rov || yadkidets M || dixnoay M || 
batts] ds re Herw. || idptcaro M || oravy M 
2. €pxouévov M || dkynoe M 
3. xadk.dets M 
4 = 1. & or] dou B: ad Weidner 








BYTTPA®HS s’ (2-4) 5 


/ a / \ 
éws YKedod Tapadovtos THY yopav Kai Kab- 
/ M A ” \ is / 
nynoapévov Meyapéas @xicav tovs “TBXatous 
/ lj / / 
KAnbévtas. Kal étn olKnoavTes TEVTE Kal TEC- 
/ / / 
capakovta Kat dvaxoora bd L'éXwvos Tupavvov 
/ fal / \ / 
Lupakoclwv avérTnoav €k THs TONEWS Kal KY@pas. 
\ a \ 
mpw 6€ avacTivat, étTecww Yotepov ExaTov 7H 
\ = ee / nr 
avtous oikicat, dpptdov tréurpavtes SedwodvtTa 
a / 
Ktifovet” Kat €x Meydpwv tis pntpoTodews 
My b] a A 
ovens avtots émeMov Evyxatéxice. Tédrav Oe 
> eae A \ , 
Avtipnwos éx “Podouv cai "Evtiypos é€x Kpntns 
aes A / a / 
€moikous ayayovTes Kown ExtTicay ETEL TEULTTT@ 
Kal TecoapakooT® peta Lupakovoaoy oiKiow. 
\ e \ / > \ lal / a A 
Kal TH fev oder ato Tov L'éXa ToTapov Tov- 
- , \ \ / a = , 
voua éyéveTo, TO O€ Ywpioy ov viv 7) TOMS EoTi 
ya A ? / , a B / 
Kal 0 Tpatov éereryicOn Atvd.ior KadetTaL* vopipa 
\ \ ys. £, > lal ” \ > / 
dé Awpixa éréOn avtois. eEteot O€ eyyvTaTa 
>? K \ \ / 
OKT@ Kal éxaTOov peTa THY oEeTépay oiKLoLY 
oar \ / \ 
Ter@oe Axpayavta @kicay, THY ev TOALY GTO 
a alo? \ 
tov "AxpayavtTos ToTamod dvopdacayTes, olKLoTAaS 
/ / 
dé mounoavtes “Apiotovouy kai Ilvaotirov, voppa 
\ \ / / / \ \ \ > \ 
5 6€ Ta Tedko@av Sovtes. Zaykrn dé tHhv pev apyy 
> \ / a > > / n 
amo Kupns ths év “Omikia Xadkidixhs Todews 
a b] / Puree 4 ef \ \ > \ 
AneTav adixoméevov oKicOn, VoTepov OE Kal amo 
a al \ 
Xarkidos xal THs addns EvBoias wAAOos Gov 


1. wapadévtos] MSS zpodévros: corr. Classen 

2. oixkhoas twice M || dréornoay M || oikioac] ofkjoac BAEFM 
|| réuparres] *weraréupartes || és éXwotvra M || éreNOav] wAjOos 
€Oov Badham, Herw. || cuyxat@xue M 

3. oiknow M || mods] dxpdrods Herw. || xkadodvrac Herw., 
Sta. 

4. olknow M || oxynoay M 

5. <tr> dgorav Herw., Sitzler 


Ips. 


20 


25 


30 


for) 


3 


6 OOYKYAIAOY 


\ Aue. \ \ s 
Euykateveiwayvto THY yi’ Kal oikictat Iepiunpns 
bd if a e \ \ 
kat Kpatamévns éyévovto avths, 6 pev amo 
/ ¢ \ \ 
Kupns, 0 d€ amo Xadxidos. dvopa dé TO pév 35 
lal Set \ a an al 
mpaotov LayxrAn hv ve Tov YKerov KAnOeica, 
eo \ \ +Q/ \ / a / \ \ 
OTL Operravoetoes THY idéav TO ywptoy éati (TO SE 
/ e \ 4 a ce 
Spétravov ot StKeXol CayKXov KaXovow), UOTEPOV 
be b \ \ c eA x / A. ge é | / > 
€ AUTOL MEV UTO ZAauioVv Kat aAdXdAwY lwvwY Ex- 
4 e\ / 74 / 
mimtovow, ot Mrdovs devyovtes mpocéBador 40 
/ Pb] }- ¢ / 
Zuxedia, Tors b&€ Laplovs ’Avakiras ‘Pyyivev 
/ by A e/ > \ \ \ 
TUpavVvosS ov TOAA@ VoTEpoy ExParov Kal THY 
/ \ / / > /, 
Tomy autos Evppeixktov avOpoTov oikicas 
\ A lal \ fal / 
Meconvny amo tis éEavtod TO apyaiov matpidos 
> / \ ¢ / 3 \ / fa 
avTwvopace. Kat Ipépa aro Layxrns wxicbn 
e \ > / \ A \ / \ 
uo Eve«reidov cat Siwov Kat LdKwvos, Kat 
a A 95 \ tf 
Xarkidys pev of Wretctoe HAOov és Tv arrotkiav, 
‘ la \ n / 
Evvexicay 6€ adtois kal éx Lvpaxovoay duydbes 
, , / / / \ 
oTace, vixnbevtes, of Murntidat Karovpevot: Kat 5 
24 \ an if \ / 
pavn mev petaev Ths Te Xadkidéwv cal Awpisos 
> / / \ \ \ 3 / 
expaln, vowiua S€ Ta Xarkiduca exparnoev. 
of be \ / SCSI s , T7 
Kpat oe kat Kaopévas vo Lupaxociov @xKé- 
a) 7A. Aen ie 5 / x Anat 
aUnoav, Axpat wev E8dounKovta erect peta Lupa- 
, , tee eee Wes el \ ov) 
xovoas, Kacpevar o€ éyyds elxooe peta “Axpas. 10 
\ \ an \ / / 
Kat Kapapwa 70 rp@tov 1d Yvpaxociov wxiabn, 
/ / / \ 
ETE éeyyvTata TévTe Kal TpLdKOVTA Kal éxaTov 
\ a / \ / 
peta Lupaxovedy xtiow: oixuctal 8 éyévovto 
ne , \ , > y \ 
autTns AdcKkov cai Mevéxwros. avacrdreyv 6é 
/ / / \ / 
Kapapwaior yevouévav Toko td Lvpaxociov 15 
6. torepov od to\kw M || adrds] adrots MSS: corr. Dobree. 
Perhaps ATTOCEIC=airés <éx> || at’rod avouace(v) BAEFM 


1. wuriridac M 
2. 8 éyyis M 





-* OL xei. 1. EYITPA®H®S s’ (4-6) 7 


416 B.c. Winter. 


du” atrootacw, xpove vatepov ‘Immoxparns Védas 
TUpavvos, NUTpa avdpav Lupakociwv aly Lad@Tov 
AaBov Thy yhv THv Kapyapwaiwv, adtos oikirTis 
yevouevos KaToxice Kaydpwav. Kai addus v0 
Térwvos avactatos yevopévn TO TpiTov KaT@KiaOn 
to Vedoowv. 


Tocadta evn ‘EXAjvev cai BapBapov dKe- 


oT / \ / i 
lav @KEL, Kal el TOTnVSE OvVGAaV EXTRACTS FROM 
S GROTE’S 


> \ e b | lal / ef 
avtTnv ot “A@nvaior otpatevery wp- History. 
> / \ ~~ S , / 
pnvto,” ediemevoe ev TH adynlectaty tpopacer 
THs Taons apEar, Bonbety Sé dua evTpETras 
/ a a a 
Bovropevor Tots Eaut@v Evyyevéos kal Tots mpoc- 
? 
yeyernuevors Evpydyous. pudduota 6 avtovs é€- 
/ 
apynoav “Evyeotaiwy [te] mpéoBes tapovtes Kal 
/ ty 
TpoOumotepoy emLKadovpevot. Gmopot yap OvTES 


a / / 
TOLS LeAwvovytioss és TONE{LOV Kaé- ‘A quarrel 


, , a brok 
éctacav Tepi TE yapiKaV TOV Kal Prcor the 


\ ee. / ee neighbouring 
TEpl yns auhisPynTHTOV, Kal ob dYer- cities of Selinus 
7 , > / d Eg ere 
VOUVYTLOL Lupakocious ETTAYAYOMEVOL The oe Fe 
Athens to solicit 
her inter- 
vention.’ 


al \ nA / 
Evppaxous KaTElpyov avUTOUS TH TrONE- 
\ a / 
H@ Kal KaTa yhY Kal KaTa Oadaccav: 
A ‘| / \ / a 
@oTe THY yevouernv emt Aayntos Kal Tov Tpo- 


3. xpovw ‘Immoxpdrns torepov MSS: corr. Herw. || i276 Tekgwv] 
MSS t76 Téd\wvos. It is remarkable that the schol. on Pind. 
Ol. v. 19 contains the same blunder, eira id T'éXwvos cuvwxlcOn 
n Kaudpwa. . &s dyno Timacos, 51d Kal véouxov Edpay etzre (Pindar) 
Thy Tod 

1. dpEac] dpfev MSS: corr. Sta. Quaest. Gram.? 18; ‘éplecOat 
émuuety et similia non possunt cum futuro componi’ Cobet || 
mpoyeyevnuevas M, Cla., Sta., Herw., Wid. 

2. [re] om. N (Cod. Clarendonianus) || wept re yap M: trepl 
yap te T || Emayaybuevor] érayouevoe MSS: corr. Kr., Cobet 


no 
—) 


10 


15 
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tf / / an 
Tépov troAéuou [Acovtivwy] ot “Eyeotaio. Evp- 
/ > / 
Maxiay avayipvyncKovtes Tovs AO@nvatovs, édéovTo 
/ a / > fal / ; yi 
odiot vavs TepryavTas eTrapvvat, NeyovTes adda 
/ / 
TE TOANA Kai Kepadatoy, Eb Lupakdoroe Aeovtivous 
/ / \ 
TE AVATTHTAVTES ATLL@PNTOL YEVITOVTAL Kal TOUS 
\ ” / b) lal 4 by % 
Routrovs ete Evpppayous avtav duapGeipavtes avrot 
\ id a / 
Ti aTacay Sivamw TAS LKedas cyNTover, KiV- 
5 / a a 
duvov eivat pntroTe peyadn TapacKeun Awpins TE 
Awpievot kata TO Evyyevés Kal dua atrotKot Tots 
/ 
éxtréeurpaot |[IleNXorovynciow| BonOjcavtes Kai 
\ > 2 Pd f. a b 
THV exelvov Svvamww EvyxabeXwor- aadpov 6 
5 a V4 
cival eTa TOV UToXOiT@V ete Evp- ‘They rested 


their appeal 


/ , a / % 
paxyov avréyev Tois Lvpaxociors, chiefly on 
. ‘ ; f grounds of 
adrws TE Ka YpNnuwaTta ohav Tap- policy.’ 


/ > \ / e / e b 6 e 
efovTw@Y €> TOY TOAEMOV LKaVA. WV AKOVOVTES OL 
2. r > an b] / lal bl / 
A@nvaio. év tats éxkAnoias Tov Te Eyeotaiwv 

/ lal / 
To\NaKis EyovT@Y Kat TOV EvvayopevoyTwY av- 

a > / / i an 3 \ 
Tots elrndicavto TpecPels Teprapat TrPwTOV €s THY 
7 / lal 4 / > 
"Eyeotav, wept Te TOV YPNMaTaV cKEWoL“EVOUS Ee 

/ a a 
UTapxel, WoTTEp haciv, €v TH KOWG@ ‘Envoys were 

6 et e Seay ee, , “despatched to 
Kal EV TOLS LEPOLS, KAL TA TOV ToNEmOU E.’ 
ee \ \ SS / > 4 > \ b) 
aa Tpos Tovs EALvovyTlous EV OTM EOTLY ELTO- 

/ 

JEVOUS. 
/ nr “ 
Kai of pev mpécBes trav “A@nvatwy are- 

2. [Acovrivwy] Cla., Sta., Herw., Hu., Fr. Miil., Sitz. | 
mréupavtres M || dtadbeipavres NT,: dtapOeipovres best MSS: 
corr. Francis. Portus, Cobet || dwpvets M || | IleNorovynoios} 


Cobet 
3. méuvac HNT: wéupavres best MSS || kai ra] xai M | 


%<Tov> mpods rods Der.: [mpds Tovs Der.] Sta || [eicouévovs] Herw. 
It is probable that the text of c. 6 has suffered somewhat from 


interpolation of comments 


25 





c. 
‘ 


BYITPA®HS s (6-7) 9 


\ / \ al 
otddnoay és THY Suxedav. Aakedatpoviot d€ TOD 


a rn \ € z 5 \ 
avToD yeLlpmavos Kal ot EYpwaxot TANV «The Lac. 
/ / 2 Sent 2 A entered the 
Kopw@iwv otpatevoartes és THV Ap- Argeian tervi- 


n A \ t and estab- 
yelav THs TE YyHs ETEwov OV TOANHV jished the 


\ a / / / oligarchical 
Kal. oitov amekopicavTo Tia Cfevyn callow ae ORteie: 


/ \ ? \ ¢ from which 
Kopicavtes, Kal €s Opveas KaTotKt- thase latter 


Ne Hee / , \ were again 
cavtes Tous Apryelov puydbas Kat speedily eX- 


An a / fy 
THS AAANS TTPATLAS TApAaKATANTOV- hin 
an / / / 

Tes AUTOS OALYOUS Kal OTTELTaMEVOL TLVA YpovoV 

e/ \ > r 3 / \ , / \ 

@oTe pn adexeiy ‘Opvedtas Kat Apryetous TH 
A n > 

GNAnOV, aTEYOpnTaVY TO orpanp em  olKOU. 


2 é€XOovrwv 6é “APnvatew ov TOAN@ Dorepov pavol 


 camaallg Kat é£€aKxociols OTALTAaLS, OL ‘Apyetot 
peTa TOV A Onvatov TAVOTPATLA é€eN Portes TOUS 
,’ b] a / e / 5] / e \ \ 
év “Opveais play npépav érodopKouy: v0 b€ 


/ / n / Yj 
VUKTa, avALcapévou TOD oTpaTevpaTos aTrwber, 


> / e b] lal td rn \ A 
exdudpacKovawy ot ék Tov Opvedv. Kal TH 
votepaia of “Apyetou ws yodovTo, KaTacKd € 
pata pyetoe ws noGovto, KatacKkarayTes 
x ’ x > / \ e "AG lal ce 
tas Opveas aveywopnaav kai ot “A@nvator tatepov 
Tais vavolv é7r’ olKov. 
Kal és MeOavnv thv dpopov Maxedovia imréas 


Kata Qddaccay opel aures "AOnvatoe Hostilities be- 
tween Athens 


odav te avtav kat Maxedovar tods and Perdiccas. 


1. dmexopicavTo] dvexduicay C: dvexoploayro ABEFGM: corr. 
Hu. ‘Parum elegans est sermo dvexouicavto . . Koulicavres et 
forsitan aliquid vitii hic lateat’ Sta. Cla. thinks twa may be 
wrongly repeated from twa xpdvov below. fetv-yn KouioayTes may 
represent a lost fevyeow. Cf. Herod. i. 31 fev-yee komeoOjvac: ix. 
39 brotiyia oitia Gyovra . . és TO oTpardmedov || mapadurdv- 
tes M 

2. é&ehOdvres|éEeOdvtTwy MSS: corr. Bekker || dr@Gev CEF MT: 
a&mrodev BAG 


8 


, ” > / 
g ylyvockwaw apiota A@nvaiors. 


8 


10 OOYKYAIAOY. 


* Ol xXei i. 


415 B.c. 
March. 


mapa opior puydbas éxaxovpyouv thy Uepbdixxov. 2% 
4 Aaxedatpovior O€ TépapavTes Tapa Xadkidéas Tovs 
ért Opaxns, dyovtas mpos “A@nvaiovs Seynuépous 


an oT 
omrovods, Evyrrodeuety éxédevov Ilepdicxa’ of 6 


ove OeXov. 


. / a / an A 
Kal d€kaTov ETOS ETEMEUTA TH TOAEWW THE OV 30 


Oovevdidns Evvéyparvev. 


Nie soalh \ > / \ of 
Kat O XECM@V €TENEUTA KAL EKTOV 


7 rn My > f / e 3 x* e fa) 
OU ETT LY LYVOMEVOU Oépous Aha pel Ol TMV 


"AOnvaiwv mpécBes hKov éx THs Le- 
Kedlas Kal ot “Eyeoraios wet avTav 
dyovtes é&€nKkovTa TaddavTa aonmou 
apyupiou ws és éEnxovta vats pnvos 
pucOov, as éweddrov SenoecOar Téu- 
mew. Kat ot “AOnvaio. éxkrAHoiav 
Kal akovoavtes TaV Te “Eyertaiwv 
Kal TOV odeTépwv TpécBewv Ta TE 
dda étraywya Kal ovK adnOn Kal 
TEepl TOV YpHnuadTwoVY ws eln ETO MA 


‘The Athenian 
commissioners 
and Egestaean 
envoys returned 
.. drewa 
magnificent 
picture of the 
wealth they 
had seen.’ 


TOLNTAVTES 


‘The assembly 
determined to 
send 60 triremes 
to Sicily, under 
three generals 
with full 
powers.’ 


yy a € a \ \ > a a > 
ev TE TOLS LEepols TOANA Kal EV THO KOLV@, EYrn- 


/ 
Sixerdiav Kat 


re a / 
dicavto vavs éEjnKovta Téwtrew és 
\ b] / > / \ 
oTpaTnyous avtokpatopas “AdKiBiddnv te Tov 
/ \ / \ ~ \ / 
KyXewiov kat Neixiav tov Nixnpdtov cai Adpa- 
EE oI \ \ / 
yov tov Fevodavous, Bonfovs pev ’Eyectatous 
\ / / \ \ 
mpos Ledwouvtious, Evyxatouica: dé kal Aeov- 
iq / > a a 
TLVOUS VY TL TEpuyiyynTaL avTols TOD Todéuou, 
‘al / nq e 
kal Taddka Ta év TH LKedia TpaEar brn adv 


4. T@ woréuw érededra Hu. ; cf. ii. 103, vii. 18 

1. ws ér’ M 

2. Tw Kowv@] Tots kowots MSS: corr. Herw. || #v <7ré> 7 Hu. 
|| 7&\XNa ev TH M 


10 


15 


4 \ lal 
META O€ TOUTO 20 





EYTTPA®H® < (7-9) 11 


Hepa TéuTTTN exKAnola adOis eyiyveto, Kal 6 TL 
xpi) THY TapacKevny Tais vaval TaxLoTA YylyveE- 
cOat, Kal Tots otTpaTnyois, ev TOU T po d€éoLvTOo, 
AWndicOivar és tov ExTdovy. Kat 0 Nextas 
GKOUTLOS MEV NPNMEVOS apyeLv, Vomt- Embarrass. 


ment of Nikias, 


Cov 5€ THY Tod ovK OpOas BeEBov- aS opposer 
8) 


fal 5] \ / / x ar 
Neva Gar, ara TRA SE Bpaxeig Kal bakes 
> a rn e 
euTpeTrel THS LoeKedias amdons, peyaddou épyou, 
édiec Oat, tapeNOwv atrotpéyar €BovdeTo, Kai 
mapyvet Tots “A@nvatous Tovdoe. 
cof \ 2 / \ A a 
H pev €xxdA\nola Tepl TapagKevys Tis 
e / ed / >] is 
nueTépas oe Evvedéyn, xa” G Te Here-opens the 


» és Suxediav éxmdciv: euot pwévro 
<0 M & I. mpootucor (c. 


pit \ \ Is A / a 9), starting with 
doxel Kab TEpl AVTOVU TOUTOUV ETL gen act of the 


” / > / / 
xpnvar oKéyracGar eb amewov eotiy %7Beos—et 


a&ecvov EKTEML- 


/ \ lal % \ / 
EKTEMTELY TAS VAUS, KAL pI OUT@ TY TAS vais. 


30 


Bpayeia Bovdj Tepi peyddov mpayudtev av-— 


Spdcw arrodvyrors TecGopévovs TOAEMOV Ov Tpoc- 
2nKovTa apacbar. Kaito éywye Kal Tidpyar ex 
TOU ToLOvVTOU Kal ocoV ETéepwY TrEpl TO EwavTOU 
THUATL Oppwda, vouifwv opoiws ayabov ToNiTHY 
civat 0s av Kal TOU G@pmaTos TL Kal THS ovCtas 
Tpovontrar’ pddiota yap av Oo ToLovTos Kal Ta 


3. Kadéte M || <Tod> Trois orparnyois Hu. See note || rAodv 
M 

4. déom. M || ? ris amdons <dpta>: cf. c. 6, 1. 

1. cadre M || é€orde?tv M || ef om. C 

2. mpovonra] ‘schol. legit mponra, quod verum est’ Fab. 
The schol. has dyaéév Toner Tyoomar Kal Tov aperdoivra TOU 
TWMATOS Kal TOV mpovool) ev ov év KaLp@ Omolws. For TWLATOS 
Dobree suggests aéuwuaros, ‘who consults for his dignity and 
fortunes, as I do who seek power and wealth through the 
dangers ‘of war’ 
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nt / > \ / a 
THS ToNEws OL EavTov BovrorTo GpOo0tcAaL: Guwws 
aN Ud a / / \ \ na 
dé ovTE Ev TH TPOTEpOV YpoVve@ Sia TO TpoTLpacOar 15 
= \ / . a oy D) 
ELTOV TAPA yYoO"UNV OUTE VoV, GAA’ av Y- 
, / 7 ed \ \ 
3 yveckw PedtioTa, €pd. Kab TPOS Concluding with 
mpoGeats : the 


plan is (1) akac- 
pov, (2) xaderov. 


\ / \ 
fev TOUS TpoTTOUS TOS DpmEeTEpouS 
> \ SYA ig / By > / 
acbevns ay ov oO Royos e€ln, et Ta 
¢ / / / \ \ lal 
Te UTapyovtTa om@bew Tapaivoiny Kal pr) Tots 20 
/ \ fal n / 
ETOLMOLS TEPL TOV ahavav Kal meddOVTOV KW- 
\ f \ Lal / 
duvevev? @s S€ ovTE ev Kaipme omedvdeTE OTE 
¢ LO az 5) aA > ey me A [4 a 
paca €oTt Katacyew eb a punobe, TavTa 
Orda. 
\ lal / \ 
10 “Dnt yap vas troreuious toddovs évOdde 


e / * / rn 
UTOMTOVTAS Kal ETEpoUS ETLPUMELY 11. miosis (cc. 
10-12). A. The 
plan is aka:por, 


c. 10 


lal / a 4 
exeice TEVTaVTas Sevpo emraryaryé- 
Ruasare Ny» (oy 7 \ / 
200a. | Kat olecbe iaws Tas yevopévas 

Seite ee \ oy” Vs ere / 

buiy omrovoas éxew Te BéBasov: at jovyalovtov 5 
an ] / \ ; 
fev VULOV OVvOowaTL oTOVoal EcovTat (oUTw yap 

> ns y ” », a Bheyy. ate 5 

evOévde Te avopes Erpatav avTa Kal ex Tov év- 

/ / / > é / 
avtiwov), oparevTwy o€ Tov a&voypem Suvaper 
r \ / lal \ / 
TAaYElay THY ETTLYXELpNoW iuiv ot eyOpot TroLjcov- 

e an \ al 7 
Tal, ois mpatov pev dua Evpdopav 7 EvpRacus 10 

Qn / X\ n Pd] / / 
Kal €K TOD alcxiovos 7) iuiv KaT avayKny éyevETo, 
yg > an / \ \ ? / 
ETELTA EV AUTH TaUVTH TOANA Ta apdiaPyTOV- 
CE ed e 
i > \ \ 4 \ 

3 meva Exopuev.j elot O ob ovge TavTHY Tw THD. 
e tA ; 
omoroyiay édéEavtTo, Kat ovy of aolevéotaTo’) 

= 
> > c \ yi a e de \ 5 \ 

aXX Ol MEV AVTLKPUS TrOAEMOVGLY, OL OE KAL OLE 15 

\ =~ y / / 

To Aaxedatpoviovs ete ovydlev deynpépors 
add’ 7} av Madvig, Hu.: adda je Gv M 
aabevns wou av etn 6 Névos M 


dedpo] devrepov MSS ; corr. Stephens 
oparévTwy mov M 


10 


ae 
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ao \ hae, s / Cen: 
4 oTOVOALIS KAL AUTOL KATEVOVTAL. TAXa av 


By > / id nr x / / e/ 
ics, e¢ Siya yuaov thy Svvayty AaBovev, OTEp 
a / xX a \ 
vov omevoomev, Kal Tavu av EvvevOoivtTo peta 
rn A \ a x 5) 7 
LiKENMOTOV, OS TPO TOAA@Y av éeTLLNnoaVTO Evp- 


5 madyous yevécOa év TH Tply ypdvy.. Hate xp?) 


= \ fal / 
CKOTEW TWA avTa Kal pn) MeETEWPH TH TrOdEL 
> nr me . > aA BA ———- 
aévoby Kiwduvevew, Kal apxyns addAns opeyer Vat 
\ A v / | fal id 
Tply iy Evomev BeBatac@pela, et Xarkidjs ye ot 
3 \ re) ‘ ” rn > rn > > e nan 
emt Opakyns €Tn TocavTa apEecTOTES ap nev 
»” > / / > \ ”- \ ay i 
ETL QAYELOWTOL ELTL KAL ANAOL TIVES KATA TAS 
’ | Db] 5 lal >’ lal e al be i 3) 
nmeipous €voovacT@s axpoovtTar. nets dé Kye- 
, \ 5 / " c 5 / %e/ 
otaios 61) ovor Evppayous ws aodiKoupevots O&€ws 
lal 9 ’ e >] >] \ f >] / 
BonOotpev: vb ov 5 avtot Tadar apectoTov 
> F 3 xy / > / 
adikovpeba, ETt wéNAopEev auvverOat. 


cc / \ \ / NN / 
Kaitou Tous fe ag a saa KaV KaTa- 


cxouwev? TOY O el Kal KPaThoatper, B. The plan is 
dua moAXod x Kal TOAN@Y dyT@V XT © TE 
Karen as av apxew Suvaipeba. cvonrov 8° ént 
TOLOUTOUS LévaL @V Kparnoas TE al KaTATX HTL 
TLS Kal pn KaTopOecas pi) ev TO Omolw Kal TpLV 
émiyerphoat éotat. LxKeatar 8 av pot doxod- 
ow, OS ye voOV eyovol, Kal ETL av HoToV devo 


Tet / 3) 3 by a / e 
_nyty yevéerbar, a apEevav avtav Lupakocros, OTTEp 


Se, a 4 e a > fa a) \ 
ot Eyeotaio: wddvota pas éxpoBovor. viv pev 
\ xX »- 7 Y Ce 
ep bp EOovevy tows Aaxedarpoviey EKATTOL 
yapitt, éxeivas 8 ovK eixos apxny ert apy 
oTparevoas: © yap av TpOTe@ THY IweTepay peTa 


4, taxa av 6é M || EvveriPowr7o M 
5. tm] te MSS: corr. Kr. || BeBarwodpue0a M || yadxcde’s M || 
rods Wmeipouvs M || aiyerratois M || avroi] airév MSS: corr. 


Reiske 


20 


30 
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/ > / eee. e \ A >] rn 

[leAXotrovynciav apéXwvTat, EiKOS UTO TOV avTOV 
\ / \ n fal n 

Kat Thy ohetépay Sia Tod avTov KaSaipeOhva.. 


appuas 8° av ot éxel “EXXnves pddiota pev éxrre- 


/ = > \ > / ” \ \ 
TANYHEVOL Elev, EL pn adtiKoipeba, ETELTAa OE Kal 
et delEavtes THY Svvapw Ot OdiyoU aTréNOommev 
(ra yap Oia TAELoTOU TaVTeEs icpev Oavpafopeva, 

\ \ la 4 A / / > 5] \ 
Kal Ta Treipav HKioTa THS SoEns SovTa)* et OE 
opareipév tT, TayioT’ dv bTrepioovTes peta TOV 
3 / 3 nr ee lal ce cal > ’ ral 
évOade ériBotvto. Omep viv tpets, @ '“AOnvator, 
és Aaxedatpovious Kat Tovs Evppayous TeTrovOate, 
Sia TO Tapa yvounv avtav mpos a epoBeicGe TO 
TpaTov TepiyeyevncOat, KaTappovyncavTes HON Kat 


6 Suxedias epierOe. ypn O& pi) Tpds Tas TUYAS 


11 


lal > / > / 3 \ \ / 
TOV évavTiav émraipecPal, adda Tas dLavolas 
Kpatnoavtas Oapoetv, unde Aaxedatpmoviovs ado 
e / xX \ \ 3 \ lal ef 
Tl myncac Gat n OL TO aicxpov oxoTeiv, OT@ 
/ an x f a 
TpoT@ ETL Kal VOY, HV OvYWYTAaL, TPHAaVTES HMAS 
TO oétepoy amperes eb OncovTaijdcw@ Kai Trepi 
/ > n 
TreicTov Kal dia TAELoTOV Oo-av apeTHAs pére- 
a e/ > \ a > y 3 , 
TOOL. 2 date ov Tepl TaV év LuKEdia “Eyeoraiov 
toa ’ a ‘G ¢e > , > : la) 
nut avdpov BapBapwrv o ayov, eb cwppovodper, 
GXN’ btrws TOL OL’ OAuyapyias) é7LBouevoucar 
o&éws hurakopeda. Vex 
“Kat peuvicbar xp? nuas OTL veworl ae 


4. Ta yap dia mreicTov . . SévTa are placed after éml@owro in 
the MSS: Rauchenstein (Philologus’77 p. 242) transposed them. 
Ta yap dua meicTou refers to ef wn adikoivefa: Ta Tetpay HKioTa 
dévra refers to ef dv’ dXiyou dméOoiwev : and é7rep viv xr. refers 
to ef 6€ cpadetméev TL KTH. 
jyets M || €poBjabe M || épiecPac M 
du’ é\vyapxias is suspected by some || duAataueOa M 


ls OO 





EYITPA®H®S (11-13) 15 


/ / e 
vooou peyarns Kal -hbe e pax | C. Return to 
A.—tT0 axatpov, 
TL Aedenrpicaapiey, MOTE Kal Xpmwace c. 12. 
kal toils copacw nv&joOa Kat tadta trép 
fd A / > / b] fal \ \ 
nav Sikavoy evOdde avadovdy, Kal (11) 4, Why sive 
A a : a 7 
imép avdpav huyddov tavde emi- Bey ine 
, / ® Ls / lves? 
Koupias Seopévav, ois TO Te Yrevoa- **™ 
a a la / 4 
cba KadXas ypyolwov Kai TO TOV Tédas KiVdUVO,, 
\ / / / x 
avTovs oyous “ovoy Tapacyomevous, 7) KaTopGw- 
\ / x 
cavtas yapw pn akiay eidévae 7 TraicavTds\10 
\ } / yy / yA 
2aou tous hidouvs EvvaTroh€cat. el TE TIS apyeEL 
A rn a \ a 
dopmevos aipebels Tapaivel viv exTElv, TO EavTOD 


/ A sf \ / 
HOVOV CKOTTOD, ANNWS TE Kal VEMTEPOS 4. Why farther 


MG ics, 3 Nos, i ¢ ~ the selfish plan 
Eve Ov és TO apyetv, Oras OavpacOA or icibiadesand 


\ \ a \ \ is fri ? 
pev amo THs tmmotpodias, Sua dé MMends? 45 


I} a a fel 
ToNvTEANELAV Kat wpEeANOH Te EK THS apyns, unde 
/ ? / A a / / O7/ 
TOUT@ EuTTapdayNTEe TH THS TOEWS KLVd’VM tdia 
b] / / \ \ / \ 
édAAapTpvverbat, vowicate S5é€ Tovs ToLovTOUS TA 
\ } / LO la) \ be lo > Le \ \ 
pev Onuoota abeKety, Ta Sé ida avadovy, Kal TO 
a / fos \ 4 f / 
Tpaywa weya eivat Kat wn Olov VewTEpovs BovArEv- 20 
/ AS =, / / 
cacbat Te Kai o€€ws petayepioat. 
a ¢ lal lal / fal an 
8 “Ods eyo opav viv évOade TH avTo avédpi 


\ / fal 
Tapakenevotovs KaOnpévovs PoPov- yr. et Dare 


\ A / 13 A 
pat, Kal Tols TpecButépors avtitrapa- ‘ 4}. & Appeal 


2 1. [rots] Herw. ; see note || év@ade elvar BAEFGM: &véa deity 
Usener || airév adro’s Hu. ; the MSS vary between ai’ro’s and 
avTay || brép nudy dixaoy évdeouévwy ois 7b Te KTX., Omitting 
the rest through confusion of év@da-de with de-oudévwv M || v- 
amo\écOac MSS: corr. Reiske 

2. dopevos|] douevos MSS; cf. Hdouar || avacpefets M || dtrws wh 
Oavuacby M, whence Miiller - Striibing conjectures érws wh 
Gavpacdy wév pévor || dd Tis imrotpodias is placed by Badham 
after moXvré\ecav, but see note || vewrépous] vewrépw MSS: corr. 
Pluygers. The dat. would suit ofév re 
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/ \ a : 
KeAEvOMAL pt) KaTaLoYUVOHVAL, Ev TO tives—S§ 1, 2— 
“ x i .\ are, to remember 
Tus TapaKaOnTat TOVOE, OT@S pn OOEN, their interest. 5 
;, / an \ 5 
€av [L1) rane oarae TONEMELD, paranos elval, No, 
omep av avr Tol maGouev, Bugx peoras cival TOV 


QTOVTOV, YyvoVTAas OTL érOupia pev ddxuora 





KatopOovTat, Tpovoia O€ mrEloTAa, AAN WTrép TIS 
Tatpioos, ws péyctov 6) ToV mpl Kivduvoy 1 
avappiTrTovans, avTiyerpotoveiy Kal WwndiferOat 
Tovs wey LeKEMwTAS oloTTEp VOY OpoLs ypwpévouS 
TpoOs Mas, ov peuTrTots, TH Te loviw KoAT@ Tapa 
yy nv Tis WEN, Kal TO YKediKa, dia TeAGYOUS, 
Ta avT@Y vewomévous Kal’ avTovs Kal Evpdépe-1 
2 00a." Tots 6° “Eyertaiou idia eireiv, érerd) avev 
"AOnvaiov Kai Evvipyav mpos Yerwovvtiovs To 
TpOTOV TOEMOV, META THOV AVTO@V Kal KaTANVE- 


ee 


\ 4 \ tA xt lal 
cary Kai TO owrov Evppayovs pry Troveicbar 
lal \ n 
aoTep eimbapmer, ois KaKas wev Ted~acty apvVOD- x 
/ / 

bev, @pertas 5’ avtol denbévtes ob TevEopea. 

€¢ \ / > / La) yy e ~ 

14. Kai ov, ® mpvTavl, TavTa, EiTEp Hyet cor 
an / 

TpoonKkeww Kndec0ai TE THS TOAEWS B. Appealtothe 

di . : : : i president to re- 
Kal Bovrer yevéo Bat ToriTNS ayalos, member his duty. 

/ ¥ 5 
errupngite kat yvomas. rpotiGer avis “AOnvaioss, 
/ = ie A \ > / \ \ 4 

VOMITaS, EL Oppwdets TO avaynpical, TO meV AUELY]5 

\ / \ \ an > KN / 
TOUS VOMOUS [41] META TOTHVS av papTipwv aitiav 

rn an \ / / 5] \ XA 

axyeiv, THS O€ TOAEWS BourEvTapevns iaTpos av 


18 1. KaropOotvras MSS: corr. Gdller || 7a wXeicra M || zpds 
opas M || "Iwviw M 
2. Tov mp&rov mé\euov MSS: 76 rp@rov tov wé\enov Hu. 
14 1. yj M || rod wev ANbew Herw., Hu.; but 7d Aver is 
subject of airiay cxew. Intr. p. xxxi || kax@s Bovdevoapérys 
schol. 


5 


EYITPA®H® s’ (13-15) 1 


f \ \ fal ” rp <9 a x 
yevérOat, Kat TO KaXw@S apEaL TOUT Eival, Os av 
\ / ’ / € n xX e y 5 
THY TaTpioa Whedon WS TAELTTA 7) EK@Y EVAL 

» wear - : 
pndev Bran. aoe a 
¢ s lal 5 lal pee / 
O pev Nexias tovadta eime: Tov dé “AOPnvatwv 
/ e a / 
TAPLOVTES Ol MEV TAELTTOL TTPATEVELY «THe speech of 
, \ \ > f \ N. completely 
TApPyVOVUV Kab TQ en diaweva 7) opened theentire 
Y / \ t bs 
MWe, of Sé Twes Kal davTéreyov. “°™** 
fal \ / \ 3 / 
evnye O€ TpoOvpotata THY otpateiay AXKiB.addns 
¢ / n / an 
o KXevviov, Bovropevos TH TE Nixia évayTioda bat, 
BY \ 5 er 
@V Kal €s TaAXa Stddopos [Ta ToNLTLKAa], Kal OTL 
? fal / ? / \ / 
avtov diaBorws euvyjcOn, Kai padiota otpaTn- 
a / fa) / / > 
yjoal te ériOupav Kat érmifov Sixediav te bu 
> rn / \ / 
avtov Kal Kapynéova Ayppecbar Kal ta idva dpa 
> / / / \ / b] / Xx 
eUTUXNTAS Ypnuaci Te Kal S0En wapednoesy. OV 
\ / \ fal cal nr 
yap €v a&t@pate UTO TOV ATTOV, TALS < ayciniades rose 
2 / / A \ \ € to reply, pro- 
emruOupias melSoow % KaTa THY UT- OR 
, a Ss ) a \ alarmed.’ 
apxovoav ovolay éypijto és TE Tas 
e / \ \ ” / v4 \ 
imtotpopias Kat Tas dAdXas Oatravas: Strep Kal 
n ev \ lal > / / > 
KaGeiney UoTEpov THY TAV sa haha TON au 
/ 
NKLOTA. poBnGevres yap avTov ol ToAXOl TO 
peyebos THS TE KATA TO EaUTOU copa Trapavoulas 


és THY Slaitav Kal THS Siavoias wv Kal’ ev Exa- 


« / 
OToV €v OTw YiyVvoLTO ETpacceEV, WS Tupavyivos ; 
émOvyoovt TORE pivot Kabéctacay, Kal onpoota ey 


Kpatiata Siabévte Ta TOD Todéuou idla ExacToL 


1. ws for és M 

2. [ra moditixad] Weidner. 7&\X\a Ta moduTiKdé cannot=Ta 
Gd\A\a mohirixd, and ought to represent something that does 
not include 671 av’rod duaBdrws euvjcOy || dv avrd Badham 

4. diabévta best MSS: diadévros Cla. : dtarePévra Lindner : 
ANieschke proposes to take diarefévra Ta. . Todéuou as accus. 
absolute || duadévta Tod modéuov M 


C 


10-7 ¢ 


16 


18 
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la 3 id b] a > / xo 
Tols eTLTNOEVMATLY aUTOD ayOecOErTES Kal addOLS 
la) / 
emriTpewraytes ov Ova pakpod éeopyday THY TOW. 
/ ’ 5 ‘ \ an > fi -s t 
ToTe 0 ovy tapedOav Tots “AOnvaiois Tapyver 
TOLAOE. 


al i ’ 
“Kal mpoonke wor wadrov étépav, & 'AOn- 
a + b f \ ? a : 
vaio, apyew (avayKn yap évTEvOev Withouta formal 


exordium, he 


dp&tacba, émevdy pou Nexias xaO7- starts at once 


with the riotts. 


\ f / a - 
rato), Kat a&vos dua vopifm eivat. A. The attack is 


undeserved (c. 


e \ / NALD > a \ r : 
QV yap Tépt eTLBoNTOS Ell, TOLS MEV 16), as is shown 


(1) by his private 


Tpoyovots ov Kat euol So€av dépeu action, §§ 1-5. 

2TavTa, Th Sé Tatpio. Kai wdediavy. ol yap 
"EdAnves Kat trép Ovvauw peifo yuov Thy TodW 
evomicav TO eu@ SuaTrpeve? THs "Odvuprriale 
Gewpias, mpotepov édmilovtes avTiy KaTaTreTo- 
NeunoOa, SuoTe appara pev extra KabjKa, boa 
ovdeis Ta idi@Tns TpoTepov, eviknoa Se Kal 
SeUTEpos Kal TéTapTos éyevouny Kat Tara akiws 


TNS 


vikns TapecKevacauny. VOUm meV yap TULA) 


\ ‘a b] \ rn / \ f ef 
Ta ToLavTa, Ex S€ TOD Opwpévouv Kai dvvapis ama 


fal Sr Me 95 an / ‘4 
3 UTOVvoEiTal. Kal doa avd év TH TOdEL Yopyyiats 
xX Yj - a \ > lal 
7 Gio To Aayrpvvopat, Tols pey acgTots 


POoveita. pice, mpos 5é€ Tos E€vous Kai avy 


> \ / \ b) LY SE? 1te 
iaxyus paivetat. Kal ovK aypnoTos HO 7 avoa, 
aA x a Q/ / \ id \ / b) \ 
Os Gv Tois ldiots TéXETL Hn EaUTOY povoY, GANA 
\ \ / > Wa 2O/ Y 34 3.48 n 
4 Kal THY TOALY MEH, OVSE ye AdiKoV eh EavTO 
/ a \ S > \ \ e r 
péya hpovovvta pn iaov eival, ETEL KAL O KAKDS 


ee 


3. 
BC 


eir’ &@\Xows Lindner 

kal mpoonker or] cf. schol. on Aristoph. Pax 450 
KatamemoAeunoerOae Kr. || wy for tyuuy M 

a’rois for agrots M || 46’ 4 avo M schol.:  didvoa 


EFG 
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EYTTPA®H® s (15-17) 19 


mpdaowy Tpos ovdéva Tis Evmpopas (oojotpet: 
aAn’ domep SuotvyovvTes ov mpocayopevopeba, 


bo 
oO 


év TH Omolwm Tis aveyécOw Kal iO TOV evTPpA- : 
youvtav wirephpovovpevos, 7) Ta ica vée“ov Ta 
Omota avtakiovTw. oda O€ ToOvs TOLOUTOUS, Kal 
doo. év Tivos NapTpoTnTL TpoéaxXov, Ev pev TO 
KAT GUTOUS Bip dumnpous dvTas, Tots omotots 
peev pamora, émetta O€ KaL TOLs dAXOLS Evvovtas, 30 
Tav Oé éreTa dvOporray mpooroinaty TE buy- 

| yevetas Tiol Kal pi) OvGaY KaTadLTTOVYTAS, Kal Is 
jav oot Tmarpidos, TavTy adXnow; @s ov Tept 
aor ploov ovd’ duapTovTar, aX as Tept ops: 
e\repov Te Kal KANGA mpacavran. @v eye dpeyo- 35 
Hevos Kal dla Tav’Ta Ta ova en (Bow (2) by his 

pevos Ta Snudcta oKorreite ef Tou PUPle services. 
yelpov petayepito.  Lerorovvicov yap Ta 
duvatwtata Evoticas dvev peyadrou vuly KwW- 
Svvou Kat dardvns, Aaxedaipovious és play jpepav 40 
xatéotTnoa év Maytivela wept Tov aravToD 
ayovicacba: é& ob Kal Tepuyevomevos TH maxy 
ovdéT@ Kai vov BeBaiws Papoodar. 

do“ Kal rabra % éur) vedtns kai dvora Tapa dvow 
Soxodca eivat és -tHv LeXotrovyncioVv xB. The expedi- 


/ / / / ion should b 
SUVAMLY NOYOLS TE TPETOVTL OMLANTE Lntertalen (ce. 


ee xe iam 17, 18 §§ 1-3) for 
KAL OPYH TWLOTLY TAPATYOMEVN ETFELTE. three reasons: 

\ n \ / / > it is well- 
Kat vov pn twepoByncGe avTnv, adr ar * 5 


/ , y ; ‘ od eae 
Ews eyo Te éTe axpalm peT avTHs and §§ 7, 8. 


6. kairep mepryevouevor Cobet 
1. [@uidnoe] Herbst.: wpéAnoe Naber || repoBjcbac MSS: 
corr. Reiske || repoBfjcda .. droxpjoacbar M 


oa a BOYKYAIAOY 


\ € / ’ \ a 93 ’ / 
kato Nixias evtvyns doxel eivar, atoypnoacbe 
fal e / e lal > / \ \ > \ 
27) exaTépov nuov whedia Kal Tov és THY 

la) \ 
Luxedlavy Toby py peTayuyvwoKeTe ws eh 
/ / 90 J y \ 
peyadrny dvvayy éoopevov. dydos TE yap Evp- 


f Avavopov [ TON l 
HELKTOLS TOAVAVOPOVTLY AL TOAELS KAL (2) it is easy, 


n lal A = 

- padtas éyovot TOV TomTE@Y Tas *8?* 
\ Wars. 5 Side \ 7) \ 8 > Re W,, Se 
3 weTaBodas Kal eTridoyds' Kal ovdels 82° AUTO ws 

’ / / > al 
Tepl olKelas matpioos ovTe Ta Tept TO copa 
ty / f \ a 

bos €ENPT rprat ovTe Ta év Th Xepa Voi pows 


KaTAaCKEVAtS, 0 TL O€ ExacTOS 7 €K TOU eyou 


meiGew oleTat = oTaclaloy, ao TOU KoWwod NaBav 
adrnv yhv, by KatopOdcas, oikncew, TadTa 


a > > \ \ lal e 

4 érousateTal. Kal OvK ELKOS TOV TOLOUTOY 6 tov 

/ lal / rn 
oUTE OYyou mia YyvoOuN axpoacOat ovtTe és Ta 
a J ee \ > eg 

Epya KOLVaS TpeTred Gat TAY 0 av ws ExacToL, 
” Pp] e \ J na ” 

el TL Ka?’ nOovny RéyoLTO, Tpoaywpotey, addws 
/ / 

Te Kal eb otactatovow?, wotep muvOavopeda. 

\ \ > > e Kn wv = ] ’ / ef 
5 Kal wnv ovd omAiTat ovT exelvols OTOLTEp KOpL- 
ral / e / / 
TovvTal, ovte ot addot “EXdnves Siehavycav 
rn c f la) 

TOTOUTOL OVTES OoOUS ExaTTAL Thas avTOvs Hpi- 

> \ / “ \ > \ > Mf e 

Quovv, AXA péytotov 67 avTovs evrevo evn 7) 
/ nr na e rn e / 

‘Eddas poris év THde TO TOA UO (KaVOS OTrICON. 


for) 


/ 5 b an > © ef A ’ “a ’ / 

Ta Te ovy éxel €€ wv eyw axon aicOavopar Tot- 
la) Ls > / 7 / 

aUTa, Kal ETL EVTTOpwTEpa EaTat (BapBdpous [TE] 
\ \ 54 oN > / / $ 

yap jorXous eEopev of Lupaxociov pice. Evvert- 


2. padiws M || modreay] moray E, Hu.: <rav modiray 
Tas > émdoxds Herw. 

3. domep for ws wept M || vopuluos] poviumos Dobree, Hu., al. 
|| tatra] rodro Classen 

4, * rpocxwpoteyv <av> || oracidgoev for cracidgovow M 

5. dcous] dco. best MSS || adrovs] avrod Hu. 

6. [re] Haacke 
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SYTTPA®H®S =" (17-18) ue 


al Vf b] A \ b b] Q 10 > 3 f 

HoOVTaL avTots), Kal Ta évOd0E OVK ETLKMAVCEL, 

x ¢e tal b] a y e \ / 

iv vpets opOas Bovreinabe. of yap Tatépes 
a \ \ / an 

LOY TOUS AUTOS TOUTOUS ovVoTEpP VUV pact TONE- 


/ / 3 an a \ / 
jelous uTroNuTrOYTas av was THEW) KaL TPOGETE : 


ot, a > \ yy \ > \ > of 

tov Mijdov éxyOpov eyovtes tiv apxny éxTHTaVTO, 
> / 3 A an lal 

oUK addA@ TWL i} TH TEptovcla Tov VvaUTLKOD 

’ / \ an an 

LOXVOVTES. Kal VUV OUTE AVEATTLCTOL TO paddoV 


pu / b e A EM 4 By] \ / 
€XOTTOVYNG LOL €s NaS EYEVOVTO, €l TE KAL TAVU 


” \ \ 3 \ le! S Lal b J f 

Epp@vTal, TO pev és TV YyHhVv Huov és Rdadrew, 
XN \ / A \ a 
KaV fn EXTTAEVT@pMEV, (KAVOL Eiol, TO SE VAUTLKO 


> XN f / ¢ / \ Cb Se 
oux av dvvawto BrXatTew: UToNOLTTOV yap HyiY 


> b] / / e/ fk ys 
€OTLW AYTITANOY VAUTLKOV. WOoTE TL AV NEYOVTES 
o.'N A : A 3 \ \ at = 
ELKOS 7) AUTOL ATTOKVOLMEV 7) TPOS TOUS Chea 
=| The oe, \ sary (c. Ss 
éxet Evupayovs oxntTopevor 7) Bon- 1-8); a. we are 
A - , ounc 0 Our 
Gotwev ; ois ypewv, ered) ye Kal allies, $1. 

/ / \ \ / ‘g 
Evvwpocapev, ermapvvew, Kal pwn avTiTiOévar Ott 
> \ ’ lal id lal > * ¢/ an > an 
ovce Exeivor Huiv. ov yap iva Sevpo avTeBonbdc 

, / > / > ’ ¢/ La) > la) ’ al 
mpoceleuela avtovs, addr wa Tois éxet &y@pois 
n . al / 
nov AuTnpol advTes Sevpo KaAVwoW adTOvS 
b] / / \ ¢ 
eTLEVaL. THY TE apXNV ovTWS ExTNTamEOa Kal 


an \ / \ / 5 . e 
nets Kal oot 62) adXot HpEav, Tapa- _ >. imperial 
considerations 


/ a 3 = s 
“yuyvomevote tpodvpas Tots ale 7) require it, $$ 2, 8. 


BapBapots 1)" EXXnow érixarovpévois, éerrel et ye 
novyaloey mavtes i) puAoKpLvoiEv ois ypewrv Bon- 
Oeiv, Bpayd av Te TpocKTmpevor a’TH Tepl avdTIs 
dv TavTns padrov Kivduvetommev. TOV Yap Tpov- 
YOvTAa ov movoy éTLOVTA TIS auiVETal, AArAA Kal 


7. pact] dnot, se. 6 Nexias Kr. 

8. [vaurixév] Herw. 

2. ef ye Hovxdfommev rdvTws 7) pudoKpivotmev Hu. || PidoKpuvoter 
M || xcwdvuvetdouer Wex 


5 
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/ Nor / \ b 4 
OT WS [Ln ETELTLPpoKaTanayBaver. Kal ovK eat 
val / 7 / U , 
jpiv raprever Oar) és dbcov Bovropeba apyewv, GdX 
/ an / ° \ 
avayKn, érevdiTep év THbe KaDecTaper, TOIs pev 
> / \ \ A 2 ‘4 \ A, ’ rt 
emuBounrevelv, TOUS Sé wn avLevat, dua TO apyOnvat 
xX > / al / 5 > 4 
av up eétépwv [avtois xKivdvvov eival], et py 
b) \ vy BA \ b] > fal > al 
aUTOL AXNWY aApyommev. Kal OUK EK TOD avTOD 
/ a a f- \ > \ 
ETLOKETTEOV Upiv, Tots aAAOLS TO ) EVO, EL fA2) 
aR RT) t 3 ed ey te EER AT 
Kal Ta eTeTNOEvpATA &s TO Omotoy peTariecOe. 


5 fal / 2 
“ Noywodpevos ody tabe waddov advfhoew, er 


A xX \ a sl 
exelva HV twper, TOL@pLEeDA TOV TAODY, éeriroyos. 
A. Appeal to 


vA / / = 
wa lerXorovynciov te cropéc@pey audience to — 
remember their 


a / / E 
TO ppovnua, ef So€opev trrepiddvTes interest, 88 4, 5. 
\ n / / \ \ / 
TV €v TO Tapovte Hnovyiay Kal él YKediav 


A J 3 an e r r 
TrEVTAaL, Kal dua » THS “EXdAdbdos, TeV exe? 
/ n Hat Ul xX 
Tpooyevouevwov, Taons TO eikoTe apEouev, 7) 


Vd Z / fe \ > \ \ 
KAKWOOMEV YE Lupaxocious, évy & Kal avTol Kal 


é 
/ / a / 
ot Evppayo. whernooucba. 7d dé dodarés, kal 
/ an re na 
HEVELY, NV TL TPoTYwpH, Kal amredOely, ai ves 
/ : / 
TapeEovet’ vauepdtopes yap éooueOa kal Evp- 
An nf ral / lal 
TdavTov S{wKehoToav. Kal pr» twas % Nextov trav 
/ 
oyov aT payyoovvn Kat OidoTtacis _B. Attack on 
gs , aes : the punctilious 
TOLS VEOLS ES TOUS m pea BuTepous a7vro- caution of Nicias 


/ a Se 3 66 , - and his sup- 
Tpepyn, To O€ ELwOoTL KOT pO, MOTTE porters, § 6. 


2. drws un] uy rrws best MSS: wh} rws Haacke 

3. Tots for Tos M || avévar] eG émévac Herw. || [adrots clyduvov 
eivai] Usener. The words cannot stand with dpy@fva: &v: but 
possibly we should read 6:d 7d dpxOjvac id’ érépwy Av adrois x. 
eivat, so that dy would belong to eivar || qui for iuiv M 

4. wohednOynoipueba M 

5. aopanres] dopadrds Gertz || porxwpy best MSS || rapétovow 
avroxpdropes MSS: corr. Valckenaer; cf. Intr. p. xxii: map- 
éfovew avbroxpdtopes M 

6. €s rods] mpds rods Herw. || droorpéyy MSS : corr. Poppo 


2 


t 
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EYITPA®H® =< (18-19) 23 


/ a 7 / / 
Kal Ol TATEPES UV awa veow yepattépots Pov- 
AevovTes €s TAdE Hpav avTa, KaL ViV TO AUTO 
/ a a \ / 

TpoT@ Teipacle Tpoayayety THY TONY, Kal 
/ / \ a / / 
VOMLOATE VEOTNTA [eV Kal YyHpas avev addoV 

\ / ¢e lal \ / nr \ \ 
pndéev SvvacGar, opod S€ TO Te hadrov Kal TO 
/ \ \ / ? \ x \ / > 
fécov Kal TO Tavu aKpiBEes av Evyxpabey wadiot 
xX > / \ \ / 3 \ 
av toyvev, cat THY TOW, av pev novyatn, 
/ / b] \ \ e \ e/ \ ” 
Tpiper Pai TE QAUTNV TEPL AUTNY WaTTEp Kal AXXO 
\ / \ / 
Tl, Kal TaYT@V THY eTLoTHUNY eyynpacecOaL, 
> / \ b ae / if \ 
ayovlouevny O€ ale mpoodyerPai TE THY 
> / Ss \ > 3 - / > 2. 
euTetplav Kal TO apvverOar ov OyYw aAX Epyo 
val / 4 / f 
parrov Evvnbes EEav. Tapatav Te yiyvocKk@ 
/ \ ’ an 
TOMY put) amTpadypova TayioT av joe Ooxeiv 
i ) 7 oLadé 
aTpaypwoourns  peTaPory tapla- —_&. whois the 


n \ n 5) , > true Athenian 
pyvat, Kat TOV avOpeTrav ac pa- Conservative ? 


S(. 


, / lal \ b) a 
N€oTaTa TOUTOUS OtKELY Ol AV Tots 
fal \ / x / Ss 
mapovow nOect Kai vomows, iv Kal xYelpw 7, 
e/ / / %» 
HKioTa Ovapopws TrodTEVwoLW. 
nm ¢e > > ’ 
Toratta pev o ArdkiBiadns citer. of 46 


> ~” > / I / \ 
A@nvaiot axovoavtes éxeivou TE Kal ‘The B. and L. 
renewed their 
supplications— 
/ \ / / / VF “ceiVviIne 
puydbor, of mapedOovtes ed€ovTd TE {irbiicet otpo- 
\ ~ me by / atts a ; 
Kal TOV OpKlav vTOMLuUVNTKOYTES an tem pie 


a manceuvre.’ 


n b / \ / 
Tov EKyeotaiwy Kai Aeovtivwr 


ef a / lal 

LKETEVOV BonPijo a opicl, ToAd@ 
La xX "4 / \ € 

2 “adXov 1) TPOTEPOY WPUNVTO oTpaTEvVELVY. Kal O 

/ \ ad \ \ a a / > 

Nexias yvovs OTe amo pev TOV AVT@V NOYoV OUK 

XN BY4 b] / an \ / ’ 

av éTt atrotpéweve, TapacKeuns Sé ANGEL, Et 
6. fepay M || avrhy (sic) for airyy M 


7. Soxj for doxety M || ro’vros for rovrovs M 
1. Acovtivwy <riwav> Sta. 


40 


45 


On 
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ToAAny emiTa&ee, TAY av peTacTHcELEY avTOvS, 
TapedOwv avTois adOus Edeye Towdoe. 

20 “Ered? ravtes opa tpas, ® *A@nvaior, 
e@punuévovs atpatevev, Evvevéyxou  . Fete tes 
pev Tadta ws Bovropeba, emi dé vi estate 

2TapovTe & yuyvaoKkM onuave. éml yap trodes, 


id ] \ 4 lal 2] 7 / 
@S €Y@ akon atc Oavopat, HEANOMEVY IT igris (c. 


/ / \ ips / 20 § 2-c. 22). A. 
iévat preyadas Kal ov wrnKoous Difficulty of the 


4 P dertalrine. 
aXAnAwY ovde Seopévas peTaorrs, MSTA 
\ 2 xX b] / PS / ee 5] Cie 
i'n av é€k Ptatov_ tis dovrcias Aopevos és pao 
/ " fate} x» \ > \ \ 
| peTaoTACLY xopoin, OUT av THY apyny Ti 
/ , 7 , , 
NMETEPAY ELKOTMS aVT édEVOEpias TpocbeEapévas, 
/ rn e 5] A / \ x 
TO TE TAGs, @S Ev pla Vnow, ToAXaS Tas 
\ \ / \ / A 
3(EXAnvidas. mrAnv yap Ndfou cai Karavys, as 
/ e lal \ \ / \ 
eATiC@M nuiy Kata to Aeovtivav Evyyeves tpoc- 
\ / 
écecOat, ANNaL elolv Eta, Kal TAPETKEVAT EVAL 
an A ¢ / , fal e "¢ 
Tols TAC OMoLOTpOTMS padLoTA TH tueTepa 
/ \ b] e/ 2 4 A rn , 
Suvaper, Kal ovY TKLoTA eTTl US padrov TéEopeE?, 
rn \ \ \ 
4 Yedwvods xa Lupdxoveat. ToXOL pev yap 
A / / 
omAiTa, éveiot Kal TofoTaL Kal aKovTLicTai, 
e ‘¢ 7 
Toda 5€ TpinpEers Kal GyAOS O TANPOCOY aUTas. 
/ / , 7 \ \ 18 \ be \ 3 
XpnpaTa T €xoval, Ta pev iota, Ta S€ Kal ép 
a td fal SYA > / S , de 
Tois lepois eats LedwwovvTiows, Lvpakocious Ee 


20 2. od& . . ofr’ Bk., for MSS odre . . 088. The change is 
required hy the sense: ad\7jAwyv otcas, deouévas Badham || rpoc- 
defoueévas M with CE 

4. téxovaw, <Gv> || [ZeAwovrtlos] Weidner. Thuc. does 
not mean that Syr. had not money in temples, while Selinus 
had ; but that, though Selinus received no tribute, still she 
had funds stored away. It is a brief expression for 7a 6é 
kal év 7. i. €ott Zedvovvrias (Kal Lupakociows)* Tvpaxoctos dé 
KTH. 


10 


et 


0 


— 
or 


20 


= 
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HYTTPA®H® s° (19-21) 25 


sth 
al \ > / e 
kai ato BapBdpeov tidy arapy? eopepeTar © 
ral / \ 
bé padloTa Huav Tpovyovaw, immous TE TOANOUS 
( / b] n 
KEKTNVTaL Kal oiT@ oiKEl@ Kal OUK eTAaKT@ 
VPOVTAL. 
\ > , / A \ 
9 II pos OovY TOLAUTHV Ovvapw OU VAUTLKNS Kal 
v7 A / r b) \ 
davrou atpatias povov Set, GAG 4. Vastre- 
\ \ \ = y sources will be 
kat mefov modvuy EvutAelv, ELTEP sequired, ce. 21, 
/ fo f a / fal 2. 
BovropeOa aEvov Te THs Svavolas Spav ° 
\ % e \ e / a yy A A 
Kal p41) UTO imTéwv TOAN@Y eipyecVar THS YiIS, 
xX : lal / lal 
Gd\dkws te Kav Evtetocw at TorEs PhoPnOetcat 
\ / A i, \ Vs 
Kal pa) avTiTapacyoow nutv diroe tives yeEvo- 


trAXot 3) Eveoctaio: © auvvotmeba tmrmiKov 
2 mevoe a H Ey O Gf m T 


(aicypov 6€ PBiacGévtas amedOeiv 7 taTepov 
érrietaréutrecOar TO TpA@TOV acKéTTTWS BoudeEv- 
gapévouvs), avTodey 6& mapackevn a€voypew 
erriéval, yvovtas bt. ToAU TE ATO THS HueTépas 
avuTav pwédropev TEV, Kal ovK ev TO Omolw 


25 


oO 


/ \ e/ cal a / 
oTpaTEevoomevol, Kal OTE €v Tos THOE UTNKOOLS 


iy BA > / ee ev e \ 
Evupayor HOeTE eri Tiva, GOev padiar ai Kop.dat 
ex THS Ppidias wv Tpocédet, GAN €s addoTpiay 
Tacav atapTycartes, €& 7s uNnvav ovde Teccdpav 


4, dmapxjs péperae M with BCAEF: dz’ dpxjjs ¢. G M |) o] 
dvo0 Cobet 

1. kal ef Evstdow MSS: corr. Herw. This is the only 
instance in which the MSS agree in giving ef with subj. in 
Thuc. éguwordécw M 

2. avréfev dé] Set for 5é Herw. || 67e] ovk MSS: corr. F. 
Portus: od Herbst, which is awkward with év rots tnd v. || 
otpatevodueva all but C || [évpuaxo.] Sta., Hu. ; but the word 
undoubtedly gives a sharper point to the passage || dmapr7- 
cartes or draptnoovtes MSS: ‘de hoc loco non placet scholiastes’ 
Fab. (see n.): dmrdpavres Poppo: adzapri idvres ‘but that we 
are on the contrary about to proceed to a country,’ Rutherford, 
with much probability : araprijcovres M 
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na rn f € fal e / 
22 ToY KElwEepiaV ayyerov pad.ov éAOeiv. omDAiTas 
5 JS Qn Qn nr 7 
Te oY TOANOUS pow SoKEL YpPHVaL Huds aye Kal 
an n Ral val / 
NOV avToV Kai TOV Evppaywv, TOV TE UTHKOWY 
a: Sy. > / , xX tal , 
kat nv Twa €x IleXotrovyncou Svva@peOa 7) TetcaL 
x = / \ / ,, wal 
 puc0@ TpocayayécOar, Kal to£oTas TodXovs 5 
/ 4 \ \ / e \ 
Kal opevoovntas, OTwS Tpos TO eKelvMV iTTLKOY 
/ / \ \ tal vf \ 
GVTEYWOL, VaVOL TE KAL TOV TreEpLEivat, iva Kat 
Ta émiTHoELa padov éoKomloped ov 6€ l 
n pe peCaopeba, Tov oe Kal 
/ a e \ 
avTobev citov €v oAKdoL, Tupov’s Kal Treppvy- 
/ f \ la 
pevas KplOds, ayew, Kat ottotrolols ék TOV 10 
f \ / =] / / 
UAWVYOY TPOS MEPOS NVayKacpmévous éeupicOous, 
/ 7 e \ 2, / b] / 
iva, Vv Tov vTo amXoias aTrokapBavepeba, 
x ¢ \ \ > 8 ( N \ 5 
EX 2) oTpaTia Ta ériTHdELa (TrOAAH yap ovoa 
b / 5y4 e / ‘ / 
ov Taons éoTal TrOXEwsS UT0déEacOaL), TA TE 
7 e/ \ 3 / \ \ Dyk: 
adra boov dOvvatov éTouwdcacPar Kal pH eri 15 
PR / / "A \ / 3 / 
ETEpols ylyverOaL, wadtota Sé ypnuata avTober 
an a \ > | AY 
@s TrEioTa eye. Ta dé Tap Eryeotaiwv, a 
/ > a e an / \ / x 
eyeTaL Exel ETOLMA, VOmicaTEe Kal hoy@o av 
e a 5 
padtoTa EToiwa eivat. 
xX \ b] \ }- / \ 
23. “Hy yap avtol €Mwpev évOévde pt) avtimarov 
/ % 
fovoy TapacKevacapmevot (TAnVY YE _ III. éxidoyos. 
2 . > oY Si ae ; Greatness of the 
T Pos TO May lov AUTO@V) TO OTALTLKOY, danger nig boa 
if - provision to be 
GANA Kal VTEepBadrXovTES TOis ACL, made against it. 
4 ro e /} / a an 
podus oUTwS oiot Te éoopela THY peEV KpaTeiy, 5 
\ a / \ 
27a O€ Kal Ovac@oal. Tow TE vouicar ypn év 
/ / >’ lal / a 
adropPvAols Kal TroAEMLioLs OLKLOdYTAS iévat, ods 
s A s e x aoc \ 
TpeTEL TH TPOTH Numepa 7) av KaTAaTywaw EvOdS 
Le éxe. for éyn M 
93 1. wAnv ye mpos TO pdximov airwy 7d omdiTikKéy MSS: see 


Intr. p. xxv: 76 immxéy Urlichs 
2. oixecovvtas M with the rest 





EYTTPAPHS s (22-24) 27 


a n a Xx *O/ ev x / 
Kpately THs yas 7 etdévar OTL, WV ohddrwvTAL, 
/ / v4 e¢/ MI \ / 
38 7avTa ToNeua EEovow. OTrEp eyo hoBovpevos 10 
A / / 
Kal elo@s Toda pev nuas déov BovrEevcacbat, 
4 \ / b) an \ Me / 
ére S€ mrelw evTvyHoat (yareTrOv dé avOpwTrous 
A / \ \ 
dvTas), OTL EXayLoTA TH TUYN Tapadods é“avTOV 
an an \ \ nan 3 / 
Bovropmas exTrrElv, TapacKevy Sé ATO TOV ELKOTOY 
\ a fal \ a 
4acharys [éxtAedca|: TavTa yap TH Te Evp- 15 
/ / an \ A rn 
Taon Tore BeBavoTata Hyovpmat Kal ty Tots 
/ / Yj 
oTpaTevoouevols ocwTypia. e O€ TH ANXOS 
a A \ ap 
Soxel, Tapinus avT@ THY apYnV. 
¢ \ / fal 5 / \ 
24 O pev Nixias tocaita cite, vowifav tods 
> / n 
A@nvatovs Toe TANOE TOV Tpary- ‘The effect of 
- . oe ; A eee this speech—was 
patov [| amotpépev, 7) €¢ avary- totally opposite 
; « , » 4  tothat which he 
KaCOLTO otpateved bat, padtotT ay had intended.’ 
fal fa) \ 
20UTws achadas éexTrAEvoaL. of S€ TO pev erTL- 5 
a an n if: fal 
Oupovv tod Trov ovK €EnpéOnoay bd ToD 
> , A a \ al 
OyA@dSovs THS TapacKevys, Todkw O€ paddov 
7 / / lal io Le 
W@pPENVTO Kal TovVaVTLOY TEpLecTNH avT@' Ev TE 
\ / BA \ > / an \ \ 
yap Tapaivéoa édoge Kai acparea viv &) Kal 
\ 54 \ ” Re tal tal 
370\An ececOa. Kal EPWS EVETTETE TOLS TrAGLY 10 
€ / A = ral A 
omoiws exTrEvTAL* TOS wEV yap TpecBuUTEépoLs ws 
xX / > = er 54 xX 7Q\ xX 
) KaTaotpelromevors eb & Emdeov 7) ovdey AV 
a = / A A 2" 29 ~ / 
cpareicay peyadny Svvamuw, Tots 8 év TH AALKia 
a > "4 / 
THS TE atrovans TOBw drYrews Kal Oewpias, Kal 
J e 
evédmides OvTes cwOnceTAat* 0 S€ TOADS Gptdos 15 
\ J 4 fa / 
KAL OTPATLOTNS EV TE TO TAPOVTL apyvpLoV oiceLY 
\ f / e/ b Ws 
Kat TpooKTyncecOar Siva bOev aidiov jucOo- 
3. mapacxev) M with BCA || dcgade? Dobree || [éxrdedoat] 
Kr., Dobree, ‘haec mihi suspecta: aliquid hoc loco haeret’ Fab. 


24 1. [7] Cobet || uddcor’ av Bk. for MSS udduora 
3. mpocxtncagbac MSS: corr. Madvig 
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4 hopay trapEeav. adaoTe Sia THY dyav TOV TELOVOV 


b / x by \ \ + 
emOupiav, el TW Apa Kal pn HpecKe, 
\ \ f an / 
SEOl@s fu1) AVTLYELPOTOV@V KAKOVOUS 

/ 5 a / 
dofevev civat TH TOG ovXiaV TYE. 


25 Kai Tédos TapedOav tis Tov ’AOn- 


26 


b] lal in OF, 5 3 x 
2avtots doxm apiota eivat “AOnvatocs. 


25 


/ \ id \ / 
VQaALMV Kab TApakarecas TOV Nexiav 


‘So overpower- 
ing was the 
popular voice— 
that the small 
minority who 
retained their 
objections were 
afraid to hold 
up their hands.’ 


ou ébn xphvar tpopacifecbar ovde Stapérreuy, 


3 , b] / £ / By / e > lad 
GNX évavTiov aTdavT@v Hon éyew HvTiva QUT 
\ > a / 
2 TapacKkevny AOnvaio WwhnpicwrvTat. 
\ 5 / \ \ lal / 3 
pep ei7rev, OTL Kal peta ToV EvvapxyovTwv Kab 
/ al if e 
jovyiay padrov BovrevaotTo, boa pévTor HOH 
val al / \ ? 4 Xx 
Soxely adT@, TpLnpect peVv OVK EXaTCOV i) ExaTOoOV 
/ 5 = b] al >] > / ” 
mAevotéa eivar’ avtav 6 ~A@Onvaiwv écecbar 


e \ SYA 
0 6€ aAkKoV 


€ pe ef BN aA A b) a 
OoTALTAYywYoUS boat dy SoKHaL, Kal GANAS eK TOV 


/ 3 e / al 
Evppayov petareuTtéas eivat* omAiTas dé Tois 


/ bd / \ a / 
Evprracw A@nvaiwr kat Tov Evpwayov TevTaKic- 


/ \ > 3 / xX ‘A / \ 
YIALOY bev OVK EXAoCOOL, HY O€ TL OUVOVTAL, Kal 


\ / \ 
Treloot’ THY O€ AAANV TApacKEVnY WS KATA 


/ \ an al 5] / \ b] / 
Aoyov, Kal TogoTav TaV avToev Kat ex Kpnrns 15 


la) \ f / 
Kat ohevdoovnTav Kat qv TL AXXO TpéTrOV 


A S / ld / > 
OoKH eivat ETOLmacdpevor ake. aKovoavTes 8 


ot ‘AOnvaios éeyndicayto evOvs avTo- 
KpaTopas €lvat Kal Trept oTpaTias 
mTANnOovs Kal Tepl TOU TavTOS TOD 
TOUS oaTpaTnyovs mpdocav ay 


1. wndicovra M with BAEF 


‘They conferred 
upon the 
generals full 
power to fix 
both the num- 
bers and every 
other matter.’ 


\ \ 
Kal pLeTA 


2. dkwy pev eirev=txwv pev eitev (ete dé) || kali before pera 
> © . Pes > Py - = 
zvav & omitted M || rrevoréa eivar aitGv “AOnvaiwy, <dév> Kr., 


Hu. || cat after airéAev omitted M 


1, tod robs ctparnyovs M with BCAG || doce? M 


27 


2 


*415nc. May. ZYITPA®HS © (24-28) 29 


TavTa 1 TapacKeun éyiyveto, Kal és TE TOUS 
Evppdyous émeutov Kal adtodev Katadoyous 
errowovvTo. apts © avenher 7 Tors éavTiY 
aTO Ths voooU Kal TOD EvvExYoUS TONE- «The whole city 
jou & TE WAuKias TAHOS emuyeyevn- “B® 
pévns Kal és xpnudtov a&Oporow dia thy éxe- 
Yelplav, WaTE pdov TavTa éTopiteTo. Kat Ol meV 
€v TapacKeun oa. 

"Ev 8€ TovT@, *bco. “Eppat joav NOwoe ev TH 
TOEt T™) "A@nvaiwv (eiot 6€ KATA TO ‘when an event 


happened which 


’ / e / > / - 
ET LY @OLOV TETPAYWMVO e€pyadcta, fatally poisoned 
XP et fe i br > the prevalent 


\ \ / % 
ToAAoL Kal ev Ldlots mpoOvpots Kat cheerfulness— 
the Hermae 


€v Lepots), {ba VUKTL Ol TAELTTOL TrEpt- were mutilated 
P - , : , by unknown 
ExXOTTNOAaVY TA TpoTwTa. KAL TOUS hands.’ 

/ yy > / > \ / / 
Spacavtas der ovdeis, GANA peyarors pNVvUTpoLS 
& / a \ / 
dnuodia ovTot Te E€nTovVTO Kal TpocéTL eyrndi- 

\ v by 5 > / 
cavTo, Kal el TLs AXXO TL OldEv ATEBHLA Yyeyern- 
/ / fal \ / \ ad 
MEVOV, pNVvELY adew@s TOV BovAOMEVOY Kal aaTaV 


\ f \ nan / 
3 kat Eévav Kai SovAwv. Kal TO TPaypa perfoves 


28 


27 


eXapBavov: Tod Te yap éxTAov olwvos eddKer 
eivat Kal ert Evv@pocia dua vewrépwv tpay- 
paTov Kal Snwov Katadvoews yeyevijobar. 
bnvveTar ovv amo peToiKwy Té TIV@V Kal akKo- 
ovav rept pev Tov “Epuav ovdéy, ddXrdov 6é 
ayadpmaTov TepiKoTal TLVES TpOTEpoV VITO vew- 
TEP@OV META Traldlds Kal olvou yeyernméval, Kal TA 
pvaoTnpia awa ws Troveitar év oixiats eb’ DBpe- 

1. 7H mode THY ’APnvalwy M || [7 Terpdywvos epyacta] Herw. : 


[7] Gertz || [ra rpdcwra] Dobree, probably rightly 
3. €AduBavov] ypaderat cueyaduvoy M 


10 


5 


30 OOYKYAIAOY » 


e = Qn 

av kat tov AdKiBiddnv émrynti@rTo. 
\ > EN / 4 sf 

2 KAL AUTA UTTOAAULPaVOVTES OL MaALTTA 

aS i / \ 

TO AdkiBiddn axPopevoe eutrodav. 

BA / X b] a nr / 

ovTl odiot pn avtots tov Snpmou Pe- 


‘The political 
enemies of Alk. 
take advantage 
of the reigning 
excitement to 
try and ruin 
him.’ 


‘4 \ / A 
Batiws mpoecotavat, Kal vopicaytes, ei avtov é&e- 10 


an 3 = / 
Adoevav, TPOToL av eivar, éweyadvvov 
‘3 / e SEAN, / / / 
Kat €Bowv ws ért Sywou KaTadvoel Ta 
A nan Ls lal \ 
Te pvoTLKa Kain TOV Epuav TepikoTy 
/ \ aA ¢ 
yévotTo Kal ovdev ein avT@Y 6 TL Ov 
, / / 
MeT €xelvoU éTpayOn, émrihéyouTESs 


‘Once under this 
shock—they be- 
came eager 
talkers and 
listeners on the 
subject of other 
recent acts of 


impiety.’ 1b 


/ \ ” >’ fa 3 \ J / 
TEKUNPLA THY GAANV avTOD és TA €mLTHOEvpaTA 
> A / ¢ eens) f A / 
29 ov Snmotixny Tapavomiav. o 6 &y Te TO TapovTe 


XN 7 an 
Tpos Ta pnvup“aTa aTeNoyEiTO Kal 


ETOLLOS HV 


mpw éxmreiv KpiverOat [ei Te TOUTWY Eipyacpéevos 

nv] (98n yap Kal Ta THs TapacKeuns éreTrOptaTo), 

Kal eb fev TOUT@Y TL ElpyaoTo, Sikny dodvaL, él 5 
26° amodvOein, apyew. Kal émeuaptipeTo pr 


> / / > n \ b] 
QTOVTOS TEpL AUTOU duaBorXas arro- 
/ >) ] yy eS / 3 
déxer Oat, arr on GQTTOKTELVELV, €b 
GOLKEL, Kal OTL Cwppovéotepoy ein j1) 


‘He demands 
immediate triai 
—his demand is 
eluded by his 
enemies.’ 


\ 14 / n 7 
feTa ToLavTNS alTias Tply Svayva@ct TrépTreELY 10 
\ / e 
3 avTov émt TooTovT@ oTpaTedpaTL. ol & éxGpol 
/ / \ B) 
dedLoTes TO TE oTPdTEVWA pH EvVOUY exyn, HV HON 
° fal \ / 
ayovitntar, 6 Te Shwos pn paraxifyta, Oepa- 
" ¢ 2) n / > n>) an 
Tevov OTL dt Exetvov of T ‘Apyetou Evvertpatevov 
A / / / 
kat Tov Mavtiwvéwy tivés, amétpetrov Kal arré- 15 
sf cS > i ee 4 fal 
omevoov, aAAous pHTopas evievTEs ol EXeyor vov 


28 = 2. éwrodév M with BAE || Snuwrckivy M with EF 


29 1. [ec . . qv] Herw. : etn for Fv Cobet 
2. adoxe? M 


30 


31 


SYITPA®H® ss’ (28-31) 31 


an \ \ rn \ > / 
fev TRELY AVTOV KAL [41) KATATYELY THY avaywyny, 
FE / id an / 
eXOovra dé KpiverOar év ijpépats pytais, Povdo- 
a d / ca 
pevoe ex poelfovos diaBorgrs, Hv Euedrov paov 
an fa na 
avToU amovTos Toplety, peTdmeuTTov [Kope- 
\ Yj fal 
abévta| aitov ayovicacbar, Kai _édof mreiv 
‘ os 
tov ’“AXKiBiddnv. 
a a M3 (3 
Meta 6€ tadta Bépovs precodvtos 16n 1 
avaywyn éyiyveto és THY LwKedav. ‘Departure of 
a x S > rd , the armament 
TMV MeV OUVUY Evppay ov TolS TWAéEL- from Peiraeus— 


\ a PST , \ splendour and 
OTOLS KAL TALS OLTAYWYOLS OAKaGt Kat exciting char- 


a / Nee fe acter of the 
TOlS MAOlOLS KaL Oon AAH Tapa- spectacle.’ 
“% / 
axevn EvvelteTo mpotepov elpnto és Képxupav 
/ < > va ec / 3. AAN bY 
EvANeyec Oar, ws exeiVev alpoois emi aKpav 
‘laruyiav tov “lovov diaBarodow* avtot & 
"A@nvaior Kat el ties TOV Evppdyov Taphoapv 
és tov Ilecpacd xataBavtes év pépa pntn apa 
4 5) x, / \ ta) e ? f / 
é@ émANpovY Tas vads ws avakopuevor. EvyKaTEeBn 


20 


\ Rue SL tag: A vA c 5] a € 3 a 
d€ Kal 0 GAXOS Outros Aras ws eimely oO év TH - 


f x ? n \ / ¢ \ b] , 
TONEL Kal aoTav Kal Eevwv, ol pev erruy@ptot 
\ / a 1 / 
Tous oheTépovs avTa@Y ExaTTOL TPOTETOVTES, OF 
\ e / £ A ¢e a , 
pev etaipous, ot dé Evyyevets, of O€ vels, Kal eT 
b (O vA a7 \ b] a pi \ e 
EATTLOOS TE Awa LOVTES Kal OAOPUPMLOY, TA MEV WS 
/ \ ’ / 
KTHTOLVTO, TOUS O el Tote SrvpowTo, évOvpovpevos 
ed la) > A / > / \ 
Oocov TovY EK THS OPETEpAas ATETTENAOVTO. KAL 
> a / a C nO 4 XX \ 
€v T@® TapovTs Kaipoe, @S On EuMeddov peEeTa 
/ fal a \ 
KWOvV@V GaAAjAOUS aToNTTEtY, MaAOV aUTOUS 
5] / \ xX As ve 
éone. Ta Seva 1) STE eyndifovTo mri" Guos 


3. aywynvy M with BAFG || pasov dd rot amdvtos M || 
[kouucbévra] Herw. 
1. "Iéviov M with C 


15 


31 


32 BOYKYAIAOY > 


\ a / AeA a \ a ¢ / ie 
d€ TH Tapovon poun bia TO TAROOS ExacTo@V av 
c..7 ial ” > / e Q\ / \ e 
Ewmpov TH Oryer avefdpoovy. ot 6é Eévou Kat o 
v ” Ag / e e -Aae' > / 
aos dyNos Kata Oéav HKev ws ert a&vox pewy 

\ / / \ \ 
Kal amiocTov Sidvolay. TapacKevn yap avTn 
A > / a / / ¢ 
TPOTH EKTAEVTATA aa jTorews Suvapyer “EXXn- 
n / \ > / na BI 
ViKH TOUTEAETTATY O27) KaL EVTTPETETTATH TOV €s 
rn \ / fal \ tal \ 
€xelvov TOV ypovoy éeyéveTo. apiOue@ Sé veoy Kal 

id rn > \ P 

oTALTOV Kat 1) €s “Enidavpov peta Lepixdéous 
Aine opt 5) / 8 <7 by 
Kat 7 av7n és Lloteidaray peta “Ayvwvos ovK 
9 — ¢e lal lal 
EXdoowV Hv" TETPaKIS yap idol OTAiTAL aAVTOV 
3 / / id n / 

A@nvaiwy Kat TpraKkoctor ims Kal Tpinpes 
¢ \ \ / \ / / \ 
exatov kat AecBiwy kat Xiwy TevTnKovTa, Kal 

ub 
Evypayor te Tordol EvvérAEevoav. ara eri TE 

r n / al 4 
Bpaxyet TAG wpunOncayv Kal TapacKkevn havry, 

e 2 / / / / 

OUTOS O€ 0 GTOOS WS YpOVLOS TE ETomEVOS Kal 

3 / etd \ n 

KaT apotepa, ov av Sén, Kal vavol Kal welo 
ee b] / \ \ \ / / 

awa eEaptv0eis, TO pwev vavTiKoy peyadats baTra- 
n \ an / / 

VALS TOV TE TPLNPAPYwV Kal THs TOMEwS ExTrovney, 
lal \ / \ Qn 4 / a / 

Tov pev Snuociov Spaypyny THs nuépas TO vavTy 
/ rn / \ 

exaoT@ Oioovtos Kal vads TapacyovTos Kevas 

/ \ e 
eEnkovta mev Tayelas, TexcapdKovta bé oTiTa- 
/ \ / 

yoyous Kat vmnpecias TavTals Tas Kpatiotas, 

nr ; \ a 
TOV <de> Tpinpapywv eTipopas TE TpOS TO eK 

na / a / lal 

Snuociou pice didovtwv Tois Opavitats Tév 
lal na / \ 3 / 

VAUTO@V Kal Tals UTNpEclals Kal TAAAA oGNpELOLS 


1. rijs mapotons pouns TH SWer Sta. || [dud .. édpwr] Sta. || 
<év> 77H dwer Hu. || <7> mpwrn Dobree || “EXAnvixfs Haacke || 
to\uTeXeoTaTy and evrpereorary Kr. See Intr. p. xxxii 

2. dpitu® dé kal vedv M || dyvywvos M with the rest || irzedts 
M with BG || ér omitted 

3. Tav Tpnpdpxwv best MSS || [kai rats barnpecias] de Velsen 
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EYITPA®HS = (31) 33 


a / / 
Kal KaTacKevais ToAvTENETL YPNTApLEVO?, Kal 
/ / \ / 
és Ta paxpotata tpoOuunfévtos évos ExaoTov 
e U a / an 
Straws avTe Tie evTpeTTeia TE  vabs padioTa 
A cr \ \ \ 
mpoéker Kal TO TaxvvauTeiv, TO de Teov KaTa- 
/ a \ bea an 
hoyous Te ypnoTois exxpiOev Kat 6TOV Kal TOV 
\ rat fal / tal \ 
Tepl TO c@ua oKEvov peyaddy aTOVdH pos 
/ / / al 
GNAjrovs apwirrAnGév. EvvéBn dé pos Te ohas 
/ e ty 
avTous dua epi yevéoOa, © Tis ExacTos Tpoc- 
\ U / 
eTayOn, kal és Tods adrovs “ENAnvas érriderEsw 
A > a A / \ > / 
paArXov elkacOnvar THs duvam“ews Kal e€ovolas 
- eee / / > / > / 
i) émt ToXemlous TapacKeuny. el yap TLs €doOYt- 
/ fal / / 
gato THV Te THS TOAEwWS avdrwowy [dSnpociar] 
A / \ 2Q/ fal \ 
Kal TOV oTpaTevopévavy THY Lolav, THS peEV 
/ ed BA r Ye U& 
TOAEWS OA TE HON TPOETETENEKEL KAL A EXOVTAS 
\ lal lal 
TovS oTpaTnyovs améaTedre, TOV 6é LOLwToV 
\ ~ ral / \ / \ 
& Te Tepl TO Tapa TIS Kal Tplnpapyos és THY 
an b) , Na ee 4 54 ’ / 
vavv avnr@Kel Kal Ooa ETL EwedrEVY avardw@ceEl), 
a \ 5 YU a / 
yopis 8 & eixos Hv Kail avev Tod €x Snpoctov 
a / 
pic0od TavTa TWa TapacKevdcacba épod.iov 
/ / \ / A 
@s éml xpovioy oTpaTEiay, Kal Oca emt weTaBOAH 
Tis 1) oTpaTLMTns 7) Eutropos éywv Emde, TOAAA 
/ P nS 1) €470P Xx 7 
Xx , ee A ? a t \ / 2 
av tddavta nupéeOn x THS TOMEWS TA TATA €E- 
¢ / ae / 
ayoueva. Kal 0 aToOdOS OVX HoToV TOWNS TE 
/ \ ” / / b] / 
OapBer cal crews NapTpoTHTe TeptBonTos eyeE- 
xX al \ e fal re, A 
VETO 7) TTpaTLas Tpos ods eTHoAaY UTEpBody}, Kal 


3. exdoTw for éxdorov M 

5. [Snuoclay] Kr. : <rhv> Syuociay Thomas || rpocererehéxer 
BCAEFG : mporeredéxee M || avadedxer M with the rest || xwpis 
5’ ad eixds M || dvev éx roo 6. M with BAEF || orparcay M with 
the rest 

6. jocwy M 


D 


30 


32 


34 OBOYKYAIAOY - 


e/ t BA , O44 a Suey \ 
OTL peylaTos 76n SLaTOUS aTO THS OlKELAS Kal 
> \ / > / nm / X \ 
eri peyiotn éAmidt TOY peANOYTM@Y TposS TA 
/ 
vTdpyovtTa eTexerpnOn. 
> \ \ e a / = VU RAs 
Ezred2) O€ al vines TANpELS oav Kal EoeKELTO 
/ bY iA SY ” P 
TavTa On Ooa E€yovTEes Eweddopy ‘The moment 
immediately 


2) / “A \ / 
avakecOat, TH Mev TAATUYYL TLWTTH succeeding the 
f ROE a YY > farewell was 


imecnuavdn, evyas S€ Tas vopL- peculiarly 

: 4 e ; 3 : , solemn and 
Comévas po THs avaywyns ov KaTa touching’ 
vaov éxaornv, Evpravtes 5€ bd KHpUKOS 
eToLouvTO, KpaThpds Te KepdoavTes Tap drav 
TO oTpdtTevpa Kal exT@pact ypuacols TE Kal 
apyupois of Te émiBatat Kal ol apyovTes omév- 


2 dovtes (Evverrniyovto S€ Kab 6 AAXOsS Glos O 
Ux liad 


32 


b] a na la la) \ yy By 
EK THS YS TOV TE TOALTMVY Kat El TLS AXXOS 
a ° / \ 
evvovs Tapny odict)’ Tavavicaytes Se Kal 
4 A 
TeNeWOaYTES TAS aTrovdas avyyovTo, Kal él 
yy, \ n >) / ¢ 
KEep@®S TO Tpa@TOV ExTrAEvoaVTES ‘The fleet made 
™ e eee : straight for 
dpirav On peype Atyivns érrot- Korkyra.’ 
a \ e \ J 
ovVTO. Kat ot pev és THY Képxupay, évOaTrep Kat 
N A J la) / ¥ 
TO GA\XO oTpaTevwa TOV Evppayov EvvedeyeTo, 
nirelyouTo adikéa at. 
3 
Es 6& tas Lupaxovcas nyyéANeTo ev 
/ » \ n > / ‘ 
ToNNay ober Ta Tepl TOV ETrITAOV, SyYRAcuSE. 


‘Intimation had 


>’ / 3 / b] \ \ 
ov pévToL émicTeveTo €mt ToAvY reached S.— 

, Sn s \ ‘ - there wasa 
x povov ovdevV, GANA Kal yEvomevys prevailing indis- 
. , ae ; ; position tocredit 
exxrnalas édéyOnoav Tovoide Royot such things.’ 


5) / BY n \ / \ \ a 
aTO TE ANAWV, THY MEV TLOTEVOVT@Y TA TEPL TIS 


. taparav M with AEG 
mawwvicavres M with the rest || Evvedéyovro M 
. [rocotde] Sta. || [Ta . . "APnvalwy] Gertz 


oo Ne 


55 


15 


20 


EYTTPA®HS = (31-33) 35 


/ rn lal > / rn be \ > / 
otpateias THS TOV AOnvaiwy, THY O€ Ta EvayTia 2% 

/ \ uA Fp / ¢ a4 Zp 
Neyovtav, Kat “Epywoxpatns o “Epuavos trap- 

\ b) A e a s/ Q/ \ \ 
edOav avTois, as capas olopevos etdévat Ta Trept 
avTav, édeye Kal Tapyver ToLdoe. 

\ , 0 , 
33.0 “"Amriota pev iows, woTrep Kal aAdoL TLVés, 
a . fa} / na ‘ , 
S0fm tiv “rept tod érimAov THs ( Hermocrates, | —~ 
. lowever, _ 
anrnOeias Rréyerv, Kal yeyvOooKm OTL pledged his own 


¢ \ \ \ ie 5 y credit—that the 
Ol Ta fyn TlOTaA OoKoUVTA ELVAL 1%) reports were 


7 : ae , , even less than 
NEyovTes 1 ATrayyeAXNOVTES OV pOoVvoY the full truth.’ 5 
\ \ U an 5 
ov trei(Qovalv, AANA Kal adhpoves SoKovowy eivat: 
\ / 
duos O€ ov KatapoBnOeis ericyncw Kuivdvvev- 
A / / \ / 
ovens THS TOEwWS, TELPwY ye EeuavTOV capécTeEpoV 
e f QO \ / 3 lal \ Zing 2 e a 
2Tt ETépov eldws Aéyewv. “AOnvaior yap éd’ Huds, 
0 twavu Oavpdalete, ToAAN oTpaTIA 
‘is 2 a p t 


I. mpootucov 10 


A \ A \ A he i 
@pu“nvTal Kal vauTLKH Kal TeliKH, (SS Pat ie 


/ Niue 3 / s_ the A. 
mpopgow pev “Eyertaiwv Evppwayia 


/ \ \ 
kat Aeovtivev Katoikioet, TO S€ adnOes LiKxerias 
riOupia, paddtota Sé THS nueTépa On | 
ériOupia, fo AS NeTepas Toews, 
> 4 a id 9 
ryovpevot, el Sasi oxoten, padters Kab TAAXNG 15 
3 eeu. @S ovv ev Taxer Taper oLevery, opate amo 
TOV brapxovTov 6T@ TpoOTw KdANCTA auuveicbe 
avTovs Kal pte Katappovncaytes ahapKToL 
|: bl / b) / a , 
AnPOncecGe pNte amiotHoavTes TOD EvpravTos 
/ \ \ / 
4amednoete. e€ O€ TH Kal TLOTA, THY TOAMAY 2 
a \ / \ a 
avTov Kai dvvamiw py éxTrayH. ovTE yap 
/ An / er £ 3 SE x 
Brarrew yas wheiw ool T EcovTas 1) TacyeLy, 


orpatias M with BAEF || [é\eye cal] Herw. 

un 7a M || carapoBnbeions M 

<énr’> ’Eyeoratwy & Herw. || xatouxrjoe M with BAEF 
a&papxro] see Intr. II. end, under ¢pdcow 
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SOLNeus: Fe 


6 


34 


34 


36 OOYKYAIAOY 


/ / 
ov? Ott peyddw@ atom érrépyovTalt, avwgenés, 
/ 0 ; 
GANA TOs TE TODS GAXOUS LiKEMLOTas _ I. miors(c. 33 
) § 4-c. 3488). A. 


\ By rn \ 3 / 
ToAv duetvov (waAXov yap ebeAncov- There is no need 
B (H Y p ah forterror. Intro- 


bp] / ces a . . 
ow €eKxTNAYEVTES NLL Evupayxetv), duction of 76 
tee ” d , = \ Kadov, § 4, and 
Kal iv apa 7) KaTEepyac@pEela AVTOUS 7° cixés, § 5. 
NEES) , @ Sry, Aen: , > \ \ 
}) aTpaKktous av epievtat aTrocapev (ov yap 87) 
\ / / e / lal 
un TUywol ye av Tpocdéyovtas hoPoduar), 
/ \ ” et lal / \ > 
KaXdoTov On Epyov nuiv Evu~Bycera, Kal ovK 
2 / 4 ’ / \ \ / 
avéXTiaTov Ewouye. OoAdtyo. yap 6 oaTOAoL 
x if 3 \ 
peyaro. 7) “EXAjvav 7) BapBdapwv Tord aro 
a A / Ud \ 
THS €avTOV aTapavTes KaT@pOwoav. ovTE yap 
la) / / 
mTNelous. TOV evOLKOUYT@Y Kal GoTUYELTOV@V 
” / \ ¢ \ / / BA 
épyovtar (ravtTa yap vo Séous Evviotatar), Hv 
te Ov amopiay Tav émitndei@y év GdXoTpia YA 
Pp y U/] Pp é Yn 
A a > a 7 Xx \ 
charact, Tois émuBourevletow Gvoua, Kav TreEpi 
/ a 4 
chicw avtois Ta TAELW TTAlwoLV, Ouws KaTAa- 
>] al \ ® nr 
Aeltrovawy. omep kat A@nvaios avtot ony TER 


aw 


30 


Myjdov Tapa, oyor TOANG oparev7os, etl TO 40 


dvomar OS eT “AOnvas. Hel monOnoay, Kal atv 





re Aa ee ai oby tad Te avTod TapacKevato- 


\ / 
peOa Kai és Tovs LuKENOVS TéuTOVTES  B. Proposals 


Tous pev warrov BeBatwcwpeOa, Tots he Prenat 
6 $ 
Oe pidiav KaL Evppaylav Tevpopela pe bes TpoTpenTi 


4, dvuwgereis MSS: ‘lege dvwdedés : nam respondet dmewov’ 


Oo 
Fab. || xkatamdayévres M || [PoBodpuar] Herw. || épywyr (sic) (o 2nd 
hand) M 


5. mwavra yap on M || rratwow M with BAF 
6 


6. dep] arep Badham ; see below || dep (sic) (@ 1st hand) 
from d0evrrep M || [AGnvaior] Badham || towotrov CG 
1. rots wev for rols wev M 





EYTTPA®HS = (33-34) 37 


ral / 
movctabat, és Te THY aAAnV YKerdiav 1. Send 
round for help, 
/ al Cr 
TéuTropuev meres, SnrovvTes @s 8813. 

VA. Comey \ > ne ie / ¢ X 
Kowvos 6 Kivouvos, Kal és THY I tadiay, Oras 7} Evp- 
/ / ¢ a x \ / ] / 
 paxliav Toopeba nuiv 1) py déyavtar A@nvaious. 

r / / 5S / 
2 Soxet S€ por Kal és Kapynoova apewwor eivar TeEL- 
= > \ ee > tal b) > DN 8 \ 
wat’ ov yap QVEATTLOTOV AUTOLS, AAN aLel OLA 
/ p nae / ’ rn ’ a 5] \ \ / 
poPov Evol Ln TOTE A@nvaiot avtots émt THY TOXLY 
y- ce / > ee + / > / 
EOwow, Bote TAY Av tows VoploayTeEs, EL TAGE 
/ 3 rn / 9S / 
TponcovTar, Kav odes év TOVM Eival, eOeAnoetav 
ec rn ” / xX fal xX > e / / 
Hpiv HToe Kpvpa ye 7) pavepas H €E Evos ye TOU 
/ a / ] / a 
TpoTrov apovat. Suvatol O€ eloe padtoTa TOV 
A , pe- \ \ bh 
viv, Bovdrnbévtes: ypucov yap Kal apyupov 
na o / 
Trcliotovy KeKTHVTAL; OOev 6 TE TOAEMOS Kal 
SS > A / \ \ >] \ 
TaAXa evTopel. TéuT@pev Se Kal és THY Aaxe- 
2 \ 5] / / an \ 
Saipova Kat és KopevOov, deopevor detpo KaTa 
cr \ an / an aA 
Taxos Bonfe Kai Tov éxet Toemov KuVELV. 0 
\ / 
dé pdduoTa eyo TE vomif@ EemiKatpoy 2. Weoughtto 


Crim \ \ , 2 await the enemy 
bets te Ova TO Evvynles Hovyov at Tarentum. 


5 


15 


They would then . 


hist av o&€€as TeiPotcbe, Spas reflect 

elpjoetar. LiKehu@Tar yap et €Gédomev Evp- 
mavres, ef O€ pny, OTL WreloTor pel Huon, 
KabedKvoavTes Atay TO UTdpyov vauTLKOY pEeTa 
Svoty pnvoiy tpodfis atavthcat “AOnvaios és 
Tapavta Kai dxpav larrvyiav, cai didov Tomjoat 
avrois OTL ov Tept THs YuKeAlas TpoTepoy éotat 


1. Evupayiav rowmpeba jyiv] Evupaxyida Coraes, with much 
probability, the same error occurring elsewhere in Thue. : 
moavta Stephens, Cla., Sitz. || [juiv] Sta., BOhme-Widmann, 
Fr. Miil. 

3. Sevduevor M 

4, repli 77 Xexedhia MSS: corr. Dobree 


38 SOYKYAIAOY 


co 9 \ x a ’ / n \ 7 / 

0 aywv 7} TOD éxelvous TeparwOAvar Tov lovior, 
/ pla > \ > ig Ayo \ 
partoT av avTous exTAnEaev Kal €s NoyLopov 

cy e / 
KaTacTHCalmey OTL Oppepela pev ex gidtas 
i Pg / a 
yopas purakes (UTrObEeYETAL yap Has _ 4. thabwehave 


a friendly base; 


\ lal 
Tdpas), To d€ TéXayos avTots TeXv 2. that they 
have a hard task 


n : x / Qn 
TTEPALOVE Bat ETA TAaONS THS Tapa- before them 
P fa. 7 1 p whether they 


Qn \ lal a = 
OKEUYS, YaNeTrov d€ dua TrOD PNIKCOS cross ai a or 
with part o 
a \ lal 3 / ° 
év TAEEL MELVAL, KAL Hiv Av EvETTLOETOS their force. 
ns \ Db] ’ / 
ein, Bpadetad TE Kal KAT OAlyov TpooTimTovcd. 
> 3 5 A fa e / / 
eb 0 avd T® TayuvavTovVTL aPpowTépw Kovdi- 
’ \ / / 
cavtes TpooBaXovev, EL mevy KOTTALS YPHoaLYTO, 
b] y yr oN » / > \ \ / ” 
emOoiweO adv KexunKoow, ei dé wn SoKoln, Eote 
\ a al id > 
Kal UToxwphnoar nuiv és Tapavta. ot Sé pet 
Odiywv epodiov ws ert vavpayia TeparwlévTe 
Y s Pax ER s 
bd a x AY / a \ x VA 
aTropoiev av KaTa ywpla eépiua, KaL 7 mevovTES 
na 3 Xx fa) / 
TOALOPKOLVTO AY 7) TELPMMEVOL TApaTTAELY THY TE 


” \ > / nx \ \ n 
ahrknv Tapackevny amohelTo“ey av Kal Ta TOV 


/ \ s me | te 
Tokewy ovK av BéBara éeyovTes, et UTodE~owWwTO, 
>’ a 7 >’ 4 / a 
aOupoiev. WaT eywye TOUT® TO RoyLop"@ 


€ fa) b) / b] \ +> 
HYOUMAL ATOKAHOMEVOUS AVTOVS OVO — 5, This reflec. 


A jee eee, / > > x tion is like] 
av aT apat aTroO Kepxupas, aANr 1) enough to ie 


y \ a t tk fi 
duaBoudevoapévous Kal KATATKOTALS joaving Corcyra 


, a, > 9 \ + Fi e at all. 
XPeMEVous OTOO0O0L T EOMEV KAL EV W 


/ > a xX tal e > 5 a a 
yoplio eEwoljvar av TH wpa és yeluava, 7H 
an n 3 \ 
KaTaTAAYEVTAS TO GOOKNT@ KaTAadvVoaL av TOV 
TAovV, aAAwS TE Kal TOU EuTrELpoTaTOU THY 
4, isviov M with EG || Bpaxeia for Bpadetd M with BAEF | 
KaT dAlyor] kara Néyor best MSS 
5. ef & avrax M with the rest || émi vavyayia <ma> Hu. || 
ToNopkolvTo] Tadaurwotvro Cla. : éxmodwopkoivro Naber, Hu. |! 


dmroNiroev M with BAEF 
6. dzok\evouévous M with the rest 


30 


35 


40 


45 


55 


SYITPA®HS © (34-35) 39 


oTPATHYOV, WS e€yM aKovVwW, AKOVTOS 1Yyoupévou 
Kat dopuevov av mpopacw Rafovtos, ef Te 
a&voxpewv ad juaov dpdelin. ayyedroipeba oO av 
eD 010 OTe éml TO Treiov: Tov 8 avOpeTer 
Tpos Ta Neyoueva Kal al yvOpwar lotavTal, Kal 
TOUS TpoEeTLyElpoovTas 1 TOIS YE EmMLyELpOvOL 
T™poonNOvVTAS OTL duvvodvtat WadXov TepoByyTat, 
icoxwdvvous ayovpevot. OTrep av vov “AOnvator 
maQouev. éTrépyovTar yap Huy ws OvK apmuVov- 
wévols, StKalws KaTEyVMKOTES STL aUTOUS ov 
peta Aaxedaimoviov éepOeipopev ef 6 dover 
Tapa yveunv ToAMNCAaVTAS, TO GOOoKNT@ pand- 
Nov av KataTAayelev 7) TH ATO TOD aAnOods 
OvVa[eL. | 

“VTeiPecOe ody paddiota pev TAavTAa ToOAMN- 
TavTes, EL O€ py, OTL TAXYLTTA TANG IIL. éwidoyos: 


: si P ¥ , appeal and 
€S TOV TT ONEMOV ETOLMACELD, Kab warning. 


60 


n \ \ n \ 
TAPaGTHVAL TavTt TO fev KaTappovelv TOUS, 


> / b) a BY ass aA / i! 
ETLovTasS ev TOV Epyov TH adKH SeixvvcbaL, TO 
iy nO \ \ / \ > 
nOn Tas peTa oBov TapacKevas acdha- 
/ / / 
NecTaTAS VvomicavTas ws éml KLVOUVOU TPdooeEL 
f XN E BA e be yy 5 \ 
Xpnoiwetatoy av EvuBivar. ol dé€ avopes Kai 
b] / \ = an 5 5) vA 4 > am, \ 
eTEPYOVTAL Kal EV TA@ EV Od OTL HON Eloi Kat 
4 33 
OcoV OUTM TapELCL. 
Vous \ ¢ / an 5 la] \ 
Kai 0 pév ‘“Eppoxpatns tocadra cite. Tav oé 


, e = A \ 
Lupakociwv O OF os €v TONAN TPOS ‘The greater 


number of 
speakers placed 
little faith in 
his warnings. 


/ 4 i \ e 
addAndovs Epide oav, of pev @S ov- 
\ Vai / f- e, 2 A 
devi dv tpoT@ Eovey of “AOnvator, 


9. mapacriva] rapactirw Badham || éx rav épywv M with B 
\| wdapecot M with BAG 


40) BOYKYAIAOY 


> a / 
000 arnOn éotiv & RéyouTo, of Sé, Among those 5 
who retorted— 


el Kal ENOovev, Th dv Spacevav avTovs Athenagoras 

OTL ovK av peilov avtuTdBotev; AAXoOL tinguished.” 

d€ Kai Tdvu Katappovodvtes és yédwTa etpeTroV TO 

Tpaywa. odtyov 8 Hv TO TicTEdov THO Epyoxparer 

2 Kai phoBovpevov TO wédAXov. TrapeAOwv 8° adrois 10 

"AOnvarydopas, ds Sipou Te mpoatadtys Hv Kat ev TO 

TapovTt mlBavatatos Tois ToNXOis, éXeyEe TOLdOeE. 
386 =“ Tots pev “AOnvatovs bats py BovreTat 

oUT@ KaKas hpovigat Kat UTOYXELPLOUS 1, xpooiurov 


/ . “hes 
npiv yevéoOar evOdde édOovtas, 7 SP... 


/ x n / fabricated 
devdos eorw i) TH TOdEL ovK EdVoUS: Brcated by 


\ \ la) \ a 
Tovs 6€ ayyéAXovTas Ta ToLadTAa Kal TmOCTACY 5 
/ an lal n \ / > 
TepipoBous vas TrovovvTas THs pev TOALNS Ov 
@ / na be Is / > \ SYA BA & 
avpalo, THS de aévverias, ef 1) OlovTar EvdnroL 
5 e \ / ’ A \ 
2eivat. ol yap SedvoTes idia te PBovrAovTat THY 
/ > + / ee a tal 
Tokw és exTrAnEW KabioTavaL, OTS TO KOWD 
/ \ / > / \ an e 
pow To od€étepoy ernrvyalovTa. Kat vov avTat 10 
e fa / \ / 
al ayyeNiat TodTO SUvaYTaL: OvK ATO TAUTOMATOU,, 
b \ > a / 7% / lal "4 
éx d€ avopav oltep aiel Tad KivodGL EvryKELWTAL. 
¢ A xX 9 “4 > e e 
3 “Tels 5€ Hv et Bovreinabe, ov« €& av odTOL 
/ A a \ , 
ayyéAXovet cKoTrOUYTES NoyletaOe TA I. xiors (ce. 


aise Sy} Cans Car oy oe 36, 37). A. The 
€ELKOTA, GAAX e& OV av avOpwrrot reports are not 15 
. : i “ a worth consider- 
devvol Kal TroAA@Y ELTELDOL, WOTTED ing. 
a7.aL 5 : _ a ate >. . 1+ -TOELKOS, 
4 é€ym “A@nvatovs akia, dpdacerav. ov $83, 4. 


~ 


35 1. of dé for od’ M with CAG || & Néyee Tots OE MSS; see Intr. 
§ 9: & Néyera, oi Madvig: a@ dé-yer, of Aem. Portus 
36 2. rip apérepov seems to be read by the schol., and is 
adopted by edd. generally ; see Intr. §17 || ériAvydgwvrac M 
with CEF || dWvavra: <at> Cla. || ct-yxewrac M with G 
3. womep] MSS: olovorep Kr., Cobet 
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EYITPA®H®S s (35-37) 41 


/ 

yap avtovs eixos IleXotrovynoiovs te vUToduTrOV- 

va / / / 

Tas Kal Tov ékel TONELOY pyT@ BEeBaiws KaTa- 
> / / GF 

NeAupevous em AANov TrONELOY OK EXATOW EKOV- 
a a > \ ed 

Tas édOety, érrel Eywye ayatray olopat avTovs OTL 
rn ’ ‘ f / ral 

ovy ipmels em ekeivous Epyoueba, TOdELS TOTAUTAL 

\ e/ / > \ / e/ / 
Kat ovUT@ peydrar. ef S€ On, HoTEp EyovTAL, 
/ nr . / 

EOorev, ixavwrépav Hnyotmar LiKediay 2. Suppose 


7 a they were to 
IleXotvrovyjcov = SuatroNeujoae o0o@ come, they 


would have no 
\ / ” > / \ 
KATA TAVTA AMelvoV €ENPTUTAL, THV chance, c. 37. 
/ / \ a a a 7 
5€ aueTépay TOW avTIY THS VvUV oTpaTLas, OS 
> / \ > \ / >f- \ 
hacw, émiovens, Kat et dis TocavTn EdXOoL, TOAD 
> . e D / / 
Kpeiaow eivat. ols y émictapat ovd imovs 
b) / »>Q? Rash / > 
akoNovOncovtas ovd avToOev TropicOnoopévous et 
\ ’ / \ DoF / wf)? ¢ / 
fn OdLyous Twas Tap “Eyectaiwy, ov’ omXiTas 
> a a € / DTN a / 
tooTmAnGeEts Tots iweTépois eri vewv ye éAOovTas 
\ \ a a 77 
(uéya yap TO Kal avtais Tats vavol Kovdhats 
fal fal nr a / yA 
TOCOUTOV TROVY devpo Kopu.oOnvat), THY TE AXANV 


or 


s cf 5 nm FN / / 5 
TAPAGKEVYV, OONV €l €7t TON TOO 7VOE TOpt- 


a b] / 5 4 \ la 
cOnvat, ovK ONYHY OvoaY. WaoTE (Tapa TocODTOY 
, / U a > / on Sf 
yiyvookw) modus av jot SoKovaty, Et TOAD ETépav 
4 4 / / > »/- 54 
TocavTny boat LupdKxoveai cio éOovey éxyovTes 

\ “4 > / \ / an 
Kat Ofopoy OLKicaVTES TOV TONEMOY TOLOLYTO, OUK 
xX a i \ 
av tTavrarace. OvapOaphvar, ) Tou ye 61 €v 
Taon Todeuia Suxedia (Evoticetar yap) otpato- 
n Torenia LiKedia joerar yap) o7p 
/ an e / \ / » 
mTédw TE Ex vewv LOpvOévtTe Kal ex oKnVLdiov Kal 


1. dxoXovOjcavras M || rpocbncouévous M || 00d’ owNiras MSS: 
corr. Haacke 

2. Tapa TosovTov yyywoxw wore Badham || [@\@ocev] Cla. : 
[2\Poev Exovres] Herw., Sitz. || ofxicavres] oikjoaytes MSS; 
but the sense is ‘establish,’ ‘ found,’ ‘build’; see note || #zou 
M 


38 
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42 BOYKYAIAOY 


/ an \ \ lal 
avayKalas TapacKevns, ovK él ToAU UTO TOV 
id id / > / \ \ / >Q? 
NLETEPwY Lmméewy e€vovTes. TO Se EvpTrayv ovd 
xX an \ rn rn al / 
GV KpaTHoTaL AUTOUS THS YHS Hyovpat: ToTovT@ 

\ / \ / / 
THV NMETEpav TapacKevnY KpEeicow vopito. 

3 \ a A \ / WA 3 lad 

“°AdXa TadTa MoTrEep éy@ eyo of Te AOnvaior 

J \ fal 5 
YLYV@OCKOVTES, TA opéTepa aUuT@V ev _B. Attack on 
AC a : ior : # his opponents. 
oid’ OTL o@fovar, Kal évOvde dvdpes Itis at home we 

& e FS alncs z , have to seek our 
OUTE OVTA OUTE AY yEvOMEVa Roryo- enemies. 

A a a al a > \ 
TOLOUGLW, OVS ey@ OU VUY TpPWTOV, GAN aiEl 
b] / f / rn \ / / 
ETLOTAMAL TOL NOYOLS ye TOLOtTbE KAaL ETL TOUTMY 

/ Xx lj / y 
KAKOUPYOTEpats 7) Epyows PBovdopévous KaTaTdy- 
\ / Qn \ na vi 
Eavtas TO vpeTepoy TAOS avTovs THs TOAEwS 
” \ / / / \ 
apyew. Kal dédoKa pévTor ptoTte Toda 
an / na \ / 
TElpOVTES Kal KaTop0ecwow: nels O€ KaKOL, 
wT b's A a 5 / , Suse 
Tp ev To Tabeivy apev TpopvrAdEacbat Te Kal 
é 
>] / > n / > ’ 4 e 
aioOouevor érreEehOeiv. Touyaptor ov avTa % 
/ ee > fi-> \ c / s \ 
TONS MOV OkuyaKIs pevy Nnovyaler, oTdTELS SE 

\ fal \ \ / 
Todas Kal ayovas ov Tpos TOUS TrohEplous 

/ 3 \ \ rn / \ 
TELovas 7) TPOS aUTHY avatpettat, TUpavidas bE 
/ o / / a b] \ 
éoTw OTe Kal OvuvacTteias adiKovs. av eyo 

if fal / 
TElpacomal, HV ye vets ECeAnTE ErrecOaL, pHTrOTE 
5] > val rn / al \ \ 
eb nuav TL Tepioeivy ryevéoOat, twas ev TODS 

\ / \ \ \ rn 
Toddous TelOwy Tors [dé] Ta ToLadTa pHyavo- 

J / \ / > / \ 
Hevous Kodalev, wn povov avtopwpous (yaderrov 
\ bp] rd J \ \ ad / \ 
yap émitvyyavew), adda Kal wy BovrovTay pev 
dvuva 8° ov (té up €yOpov ovy av spa 
vavTat ov (Tov yap éx@p X ov opa 

2. <dm’> dvayxaias Herw.; cf. vil. 60,4 || 76 Te Evuray 
Sta., Hu., Sitz. 
3. [d.’ avra] Kieser; but the words refer to rade xwodor 


36, 2 || adrny for atrny M 
4, [dé] and xo\agew for MSS xoddfey Weil 


ao 


i 


0 


15 


EYTTPA®H® < (37-40) 43 


/ 2 \ \ An / / f 

povov GAA Kal THs Svavoias mpoapvverOar ypn, 
\ / / 

elep Kal pn TpopurakEdpmevos Tis TpoTElceTat), 

\ S 5 Ps / \ \ ré \ be 

TOUS av OAtyous Ta pev EMeyYoV Ta OE 

/ \ 
gpurAdcowv, Ta dé Kal SiddoKwv? padkioTa yap 
a / a / 

Sox@ av pot ovTws aTroTpéTELY THS KaKOUpytas. 
mn A / \ fi 

5 Kal Sra, 5 wodddKLs eoxeWapny, Ti Kat BovreaOe, 





5 , / BA ” > > > 
@ vewTepor; TOTEpov apyxew Hon; GAN ovK 
| ¢ \ / a \ / Cl 
| Evvopov. o Sé vomos ex ToD pn SvvacOar vpas 
A 3 / / > \ \ 
 parrov %) Suvapévous éréOn atipafew. adda 67 
\ a a \ fa / 
pi) peTa TOAOV icovopetcba ; Kal TAS SiKaLOV 
\ \ \ A fal an 
TOUS aUTOvS p41) TOV avTaV aktovabat ; 
9 “ UA / ” \ Se 
Pryce. tis Snuoxpatiay ovte EvveTov ovT 
fea 5 \ Vs \ / 
lcov eivat, Tos S€ EXOVTAS TH XPN- ©. Defence of 
\ » q / d : 
pata Kal dpyew dpiota BeXTLGTOUS. Gitercatio and 
x / a \ a / itl is. 
eyo O€ hye mpdra pev Shwov Eturray MVHS 
2 / 2 / \ / y J 
@vomac0at, oduyapyliav Sé pwépos, ETELTAa Hudakas 
\ / 5 \ / 
pev aplotous elvat ypnuadtwv tovs Tovctous, 


> xX > / ” % / \ 
5’ av axovcoavtas apiota Tovs TodXovs, Kat 
a e / » / / 

TavTa omotws Kal Kata pépn Kal Evurravta év 

/ >] A > / \ a \ 

2 Snuoxpatia icomoipely. odduyapyia b€ TOV peEV 

rs Tal al / la > ] / 

KLVOUV@Y TOLs TrOANOIS pEeTAdiOwaL, TOV 5° wpeEXt- 

bY va) / > \ \ / 3 

f@v ov TTAEovEeKTEL povov, GAA Kal EvuTravT 

> / 4 ray e n 7 / \ ¢€ 

adbedouéevn Eyert & Upov ot Te SuvapevoL Kal ob 
/ an 7Q/ ? / / 

véot TpoOvupodytat, advvaTa év peyadyn TOdEL 

KaTacyXelV. 
pS >’ a 3 / 
O “AX ért Kal viv, ®@ TavtTov aEvveT@TaToL, Et 


5. [éx] rod wh 6. Herw. || wera <7TG@v> moddOv Hu. 
Q __1. [Bedriorevs] Cobet: Bedriovs C || Kara ra wépn M with 
EFG 

2. Evumavt’ for MSS évurav Herw. ; sc. Ta wHéAtpa 


25 


oO 


Bovredoar 8 av BérXticTa Tos EvveTovs, Kpivar 


44 BOYKYAIAOY 


Wa @ / \ aS x 
a] hav QAVETE KAKA OTEVOOYTES [7 III. émiAoyos. 


/ / ® \ 5 A. Challenge to 
apabéotatot éote] By €y® 0164 jis opponents, 


3 / / i ie 
‘EAAjvov, }) adik@Tatot, eb eldoTes 8 
lal ’ ’ ” / xX / \ 
TOAMATE, arr TOL padovtes Ee 1) METAYVOVTES TO 
nr / ¥ \ / 

THS Toews EvpTract KOLVOV avéeTe, Iynoapevot 
rn / a cal 
TOUTO pev av Kal ioovy Kat TEOV of ayabot tuav 
” \ fal / fal r F.) ’ 
[yep TO THS Toews TAnGos| petacyelv, € 5 

/- rn \ r 

avrxa BovrAnoecOe, Kal Tov TavTos KLVOUVEDOAL 
Qn an lal a.) \ 

otepnOnvar: Kal TOV ToLMvde ayyehL@v ws TPOS 


>’ / \ \ > / > / 
aic@ouévous Kal pn émiTpevrovtas atrahNaynrTe. 
e \ / v4 \ > 4 
2 yap Tors Hoe, Kal E¢ EPXOVTAL » Return to 
> al al ‘ / bh aA 
A@nvatot, auvveirar avtovs agiws heen 
n \ al \ / 
auTns, Kal oTpaTnyol elow jmiv ol oKepovTat 
S la / y 
avtd. Kal e& ph Te avTav adnles EoTLV, WoTTEP 
\ / / 
OvK olopal, OU Tpos TAS UmeTepas ayyeMlas KaTa- 
a / na / / 
Thayeioa Kat éXouévyn Das apxyovtas avfaipetov 
/ 2) la b] \ PS ’ ¢e ny lal 
Sovrelav ériBareitat, aT? 6 eb’ avTis cxoTTOvca 
/ / > lal e f / 
Tovs Te oyous ab KuoV ws Epya Ovvapevous 
tal \ / \ 
Kpwet Kal THY UTdpxyovoay éhevOepiay ovxL EK 
a \ lal 4 
Tov axovew adbaipeOncetat, ex Se TOU Epy@ 
\ / U ’ 
puraccomevn pi) éritpérrew TeipdceTar T@bew.” 
nr \ / 5S nr n 
41  Tovadta pev “AOnvayopas cime. Tav dé 
A e > \ 5 \ , 
OTPATHYOV ElS AVATTAS aNXov fev hie of pe 
p ss : rategi inter- 
ovdéva €Tt elace TrapedOeiv, avTos posed—abruptly 


\ \ \ y 7 ” closing the 
Sé mpos ta mapovtra dee Tovdde. assembly.’ 


40 1. [# duabécrarot écre] Madvig, Dobree, and subsequent edd. 
| &v éy® oféa ‘EX. is placed by Cobet, Hu. after agvwerwrara 
| [a@\X’] Cobet || zo’rov Badham || xal before icov omitted 
M || [#rep . . wdH00s] Kr. ; the form Hep betrays the marginal 
note || Kav rod wavros Kr. || mpoacofouévous for wpos aicd. M 

2. avrjs for airjs M with the rest || épeauras M || duva- 
pévous| Bovdouévous C, Hu. 


or 


10 


EYTTPA®H® = (40-42) 45 


\ nA y / \ 
2“ AvaBoras pév ov cOdppov ovTE Eye Twas es5 - 
> / 7 \ ’ 4 b] Is \ 
aXANNOVS OUTE TOUS AKOVOYTAS atrodéyer Oat, T Pos 
\ \ ’ / n e an (oa a 
dé TA ecayyeAXopeva peadXXoV opayv, OT WS Els TE 
/ / n % 
éxaotos Kal » EvuTaca TONS KAADS TOUS ETL- 
/ / - / xX\ / 
3 OVTasS TrapacKevacopela auvverbar. Kal Hv apa 
/ / rn \ \ 
dev denon, ovdenia Bra TOD Y€ TO KOLVOV 10 
0? 
Qn id C \ a 
KoopnOnva. Kal immo Kal Ordos Kat TOIS 
e c / \ ey 
adXows ois 0 TOAEMOS aydAXreTaL (THY 8° ért- 
/ \ 5o/ b] lal e lal (v4 »¥ 
pérecav Kat e€€Tacivy avT@V nets e€€omev), Kat 
a / la / f 
TOV TpoS Tas ToNELS dvaTouTav dua és TE 
\ y v By 4 / ed / 
KATATKOTHY Kal Hv TL AXXO HhalynTaL ETLTNSELOY. 15 
\ \ \ > / a) tk e/ Xv 3 0 ys 
Ta O€ Kal éripepeAnpela On Kal O TL av aic0o- 
a 33 
peba és tpas oicopev. 
\ ce X > / rf D / rn 
4 Kai of péev Lupaxoowo Tocatra evTovtos Tov 
a vA fal -f 
oTpaTyyou oveAvOncav €K TOU EvAXoyov. 
r A ie yA 
2 Of & ?A@nvaios nbn &v TH Kepxvpa avtot te 
A 3 
Kal of Evppayo. amavtes Hoav* Kal cCorcyna. 
‘The armament 


ral \ ff lal £ 
TPOToV pev ETEEETATLY TOV OTPATEV- complete was 


\ / ef M4 passed in review 
MPaTOS Kal Evytatw WOTTED €ueXOV ~_triremes were 


c a / \ / d 
Oppeto bai Te Kal oTpatoTredetcer Oar soaPatcher MO 


06 oTpaTnyol érroinocavtTo, Kab Tpla Yotia weloome 

pépn veipartes ev Exdoto éxAnpwcay, We unval: 

iva pnte apa Tr€ovTes aTropM@aww VdaTos Kal 

Ayéevov Kal TaV éTiTNOEiwY ev Talis KaTAaywyais, 

TMpos TE TAANA EVKOTMOTEPOL Kal Padous apxELY 10 
2 @Gl, KATA TEAN OTPATHYO TpocTeTaypevot’ eTrELTA 


on 


1 2. rapackxevacdyeba M with G 
3. o0dé wia M || daiverac M with EF 
2 1. oivratw M || orparomwedevecOac MSS: corr. Kr. || dua 
méovtes] dvardéovres MSS: corr. Fab., Valckenaer || 7a G\Xa 
M with BAEF 


43 


AL. 


43 


46 BOYKYAIAOY 


rd AD \ I] ‘f » / 
dé mpovtrenrav Kat és tiv “Itadlav Kal LuKediav 
val na JS / rn lal / 
Tpels vads eloopévas aitwwes opas THY TOdEwY 
\ > a lal 7 
déEovTar. Kal eipnto avTals TpoaTravTay, OTws 
/ \ \ la) n 
ETLTTAPLEVOL KATATAEMOL. peTa OE TAVTA TOTHOE 
n an Ps] lal U an 
non TH TapacKkevn AOnvaioc dpavtes eK THs 
\ / a / 
Kepxtpas és tiv LuKxediav érepacobdyto, Tpinpect 
rn wt \ 4 \ 
pev Tals Tucats Técoapot Kal TplaKovTa Kat 
x a e A / / 
éxatov Kat dvoiy Podiow tevtnKkovTopow (TovT@V 
’ \ 5 / e € \ / 
Artixal pev Hoayv éxatov, ov ai pev é&NKOVTA 
al > Yj / \ \ / 
Taxeiat, ai 8° adda oTpaTiwrides, TO b€ Addo 
a / e 
vavtikoy Xiwv Kat TOV addwv Evppayov), oTré- 
lal / \ A us 
Taig Oe Tols EvpTracw ExaTOV Kal TEVTAKLOYXIALOLS 
> / \ A 5 
(kal tovtov “A@nvaiwy pev avTav hoayv TevTa- 
/ x \ / / € / 
KOTLOL Mev Kal YidvoL EK KATANOYOU, ETTAKOGLOL 
\ a > ¥, la a / \ ¢e 
dé OnTes emiBatar Tov veov, Evppaxyor Oé€ ot 
Y / e \ lal f € 
adro. Evvertpatevov, ol pevy TOV UTNKOWY, OL 
/ / / \ 
5° “Apyetwv trevtaxoocwot, Kat Mavtwewy cai . . 
/ / \ / f 
pcOodopwy TrevTnKoVTa Kal OvaKxoctot), TofoTaLs 
an a / f 
dé Tols TWacw oydsonKovTa Kal TeTpaKociols (Kal 
J rn e vs 5 
tovtwv Kprtes ot oydonxovta joa), Kat odev- 
Ps) / “P dL 3 / \ M An 
ovntats “Podiwv émtaxociows, Kat eyapevdat 
a / / Ae an 
Wirois duyaow eixoot Kat ExaToV, Kal iTTAywY@ 
é 
A / of / ¢e / 
pla TPLaKOVTA ayovcn iT7Téas. 
o / \ \ \ / 
TocavTn 1) TpwTn TapacKEevn pos TOY TrONeE- 
/ / \ \ b) / yf 
wov oléTAEL. ToUTOLS S€ Ta emITHSELA EryOUTAL 
e f \ A \ 
ohKaOES eV TPLaKOVTAa oLTaywyol, Kal TOUS 
/ / 
aiToTroLovs éyovoat Kat ALGodOYyoUS Kal TEKTOVAS 


rétrapo. M with the rest || Xiwv omitted || after picPopdpwr 
<d\\wv > or <did\wv ’Apxddwy> Cla. || tamorogéras for imméas 
Osberger ; cf. c. 94, 4 


cr 


10 


20 


A. 


EYTTPA®H®S s’ (42-44) 47 


ye > \ 3 na an \ e / 
Kal 00a ES TELYLO MOV Epyanreta, TAOLA és éxaTov, 
\ an ¢ / Ms 
a& €& avayKns meTa TOV OANKddwv EvveTrEL* TrOANA 
na e Z / 
dé Kat adXa TAola Kal orAKdbes Exovatoe Evp- 
A an / / A / 
nKkoXovOouv TH TTpAaTLA EuTropias EvEeKa* A TOTE 
n / fi \ > / 
mavta éx THs Kepxvpas EvydiéBaddre Tov ‘loviov 
i % nr ec Qn é 
KOATTOV. Kal TpoaBadovoa 7 TaCa ‘Progress to 
2 P = 3 ’ Rhegium—cold 
TapacKevn mpos Te axpav larruyiay reception by 
neers ay we the Italian 
kal mpos Tapavta Kal @s EKaoToL cities. 
/ / \ > / a \ 
nuTopncav, TapexoulCovto THY Itadiav, TOV peEV 
/ / \ an li 
TorEwv ov Sexouévav avTovs ayopa ovde aoTeL, 
\ \ nr 
vdate S€ Kal 6pm, Tapavtos dé Kat Aoxpav 
2»O\ v4 v4 > / > ‘Pp A n I / 
ovde TOUTOLS, Ews adixovTo és PHyiov THs Itadias 
> / X 3 a) af) 50 / “\ 
axkpwTypiov. Kat evtavOa Hon HOpoifovto, Kat 
” an / e b) \ ” by 2O/ 
éw Ths Toews, WS avTO’S EowW OK edExOVTO, 
/ / an an 
oTpaToTedovy TE KaTETKEVaTAaYTO €V TO THS 
/ A e a \ > \ an 
"Apréutdos iep@, ov avTots Kal ayopav Trapetyor, 


5 


20 


\ NX A > vs ¢e / \ 
Kat TAS VaAVUS AVENKUG AVTES NTVKATAV* Kat Tpos | 


[re] rods “Pyyivouvs Noyous érrou}- Ruecrwm. 
‘The halt was 


na / 
cavTo, a&iodvtes Xadkwidéas GyTas prolonged for 
a“ i , a more than one 
Xarkidedow ovat Acovtivots BonOety: reason.’ 
3 rd / ty 
oi 6€ ovdé peO’ Etépwv Edhacav EcecOat, adr’ O 
3 a 3 £ rn das 
Te dv Kal Tois ddXdols “Itadtt@tars EvvdoKH TovTO 
Tomaoev. of d€ Tpos Ta év TH YKEerla TPA 
7 ’ / 4 ce / / a v p La 
> Ly, > 
pata €oKoTOUY OTM TPOT@ aploTAa TpocoicoVTaL’ 
— 
\ / nm fa 3 / 7 
Kal Tas TpomAous vavs éx THS Eryeorns apa 
/ / O77 \ la 
mpocéuevov, Bovdomevor eldévat Tepl TOV xXpPN- 
A > + aA Byé > n °"AOn e 
patov ef éoTi a Edeyov ev Tais nVaLs al 
/ 
ayyenrot. 


1. idviov M 
2. mpocexouifovro M || 2? [77s IraXlas dxpwrnpiov | 
3. elow M with the rest || [re] Kr. : 6é€ Sauppe 


30 


48 BOYKYAIAOY 


a / / 
45 Tois 6€ Xupaxociow év ToiTt~ TorAdayobev 
\ an / 
Te HON Kal ATO TOV KaTAaTKOTTM@Y SyRAcuSE. 
a fs / cr ann / - ‘The generals 
cadhn nyyéAreTo OTe év Pyyio ai alive to the 
Af 9 ihe. Riise , danger pushed 
Ves Elol, KAL WS ETL TOUVTOLS Trape-_ their prepara- 


: . a ; , tions with the : 
oKxevalovTo Taon TH YvOLN Kat utmostactivity.’ 
Seah 4 5 Lay Seed \ = \ 
OUKETL HITicTOUY. Kal €$ TE TOUS ZLKEdous 
/ ” \ / \ \ \ 
TepléeTreuTrov, ev0a pev PUAaKas, Tpos O€ TOUS 
/ . > \ 4 \ 3 A , 
mpéa Bes, Kal és Ta TeplToNa TA ev TH XOpe 

/ > fal ¢ 
ppoupas écexoutfov: Ta Te €v TH Toe OTA@Y 
f / A \ 
é&eTdoe Kal imm@@v écKOTOUY EL EVTEA ETL, Kal 10 
5 tal e / 
TANNA HS ETL TAYEL TOMEUM KAaL OoOY Ov TaporTL 
'’ 
KabiotayTo. 
, A 3 ral fol € / 
46 Aid &« ths “Eyéotns Tpets vies at pot dot 
a = / \ 
Tapayiyvovta Tots ’A@nvatous és TO Ruxcrwm. 


‘Dp / 3 y os a ; ‘The ships from 
Pnrytov, ayyeXNovaat oTt TANNA pEV Egesta returned 


. & : Ames: . with dishearten- 
OUK EOTL YPTMATA & UTETXOVTO, TPLa- ing news.’ 
\ / / \ e 
2KovTa 6€ TddavTAa pova haiveTat. Kat Ol OTpa- 5 
\ \ 5 / 95 ev | rn la / 
Tyyot evOvs ev alupla Hoav OTL AUTOS TOVTO TE 
an / \ TC rn /, 
TPOTOV AVTEKEKPOVKEL Kal ol Pyyivot ovK eedn- 
vf « nm ‘f / 
cavtes Evotpatevelv, ods TpATOV HpEavTo TeiPew 
\ io / / lal 
Kal eikos Hv pardtota, Aeovtivov te Euyyeveis 
/ 4 J a -% / \ lal \ 
ovTas Kal ohiow aiel émuTndelouvs. Kal TO peEV 10 
/ / 5S \ \ an 3 / 
Nuxia T pod 0eXOMEVO qv Ta Tapa Tov “Kyerraiwr, 
= \ e / \ 3 / t A’ 3 lal 
3 Tol b€ ETEpolW Kai GdoywTepa. ot O€ ‘Eyerraion 
/ 5 bE! / / ee ¢ 
TOLOVOE TL efeTeXvnTavTo TOTE OTE ‘The elaborate 


fraud, whereby 


e rn / A s 
ol mpa@Tto mpécBes Tov “AOnvaiwy the E. had duped 
the commis- 


9s rn \ \ A . : 
HAOGov adbtots és THY KaTATKOTTIY TAY sioners on their 45 
first visit, was 


xpnudtov. & Te TO év”Epuxe iepov now exposed.’ 
45 — repio.a for reprd\ca M with the rest: in margin ypdderau 


mepiTroda M || ppovpods M 
46 3. [ré7e] Duker 


EYITPA®HS = (45-47) 49 


a > / b / > \ 2 es \ 
ths “Adpoditns ayayovtes avtovs émédevEay Ta 
> / / \ 3 / bh 
avabnuata, piddas Te Kal olvoyoas Kal Ovpwa- 
/ Lest \ ’ > , ny 4 
THplLa KaL AXAAHNV KATATKEVHVY OVK OhLYHY, A OVTA 
lal lal / \ ’ / 
apyupa TOAN@ TrELw THY OLY aT OdLYNS SuVa- 
/ / 
Hews yYpHnudTwY TapelyeTo, Kat dia Eevicess 
/ na lal fal 
ToLovpevol TOV TplnpiT@V Ta TE EE avTHS 
’ a fal 
Eyéorns éxT@pata Kal ypvo&d Kal apyupa 
Yi x \ > a > \ / \ 
Evd\r\eEavtes Kal Ta EK TOV eyyUS TONEMYV Kal 
lal ¢ / 
Dowikixav cat EdXAnvidav aitnodmevor Ecépepov 
és Tas EoTLATELS WS OiKEla ExacTOL. Kal TaVT@V 
b.: Tal na 
@s éTl TO TOV TOls avTO’s YpwpévwV Kal TraV- 
a) la) / \ / 
Taxyov TOANMY hatvomevav peyadnv THY ExTANELY 
cal lal / ’ Is a \ 
Tots €k ToV Tpinpwv ‘AOnvatows Trapetye, Kal 
> / > \ > / / e / 
abixopevot es Tas “AOnvas dvePponcav ws xp7- 
YS \ e \ b) / > 
5 maTa TOAAG oolev. Kal OL pev avTol TE aTra- 


/ \ \ ” / / 
TnOeVTES Kal TOUS ANAOUS TOTE TEL- «The Sana 


now discussed 
their plan of 
action.’ 


\ a ec / v4 
cavtes, éred1 OundOev oO Roxyos O6Tt 
nA? / \ / 
oux ein ev TH “Eyeotn Ta ypHmata, 
\ \ Ae = \ A fal 
ToAAnY THY alTiay éiyov UTO TOV oTPATLWTOV" 
e \ \ \ / / 
ot d€ oTpaTHnyol Tpos Ta TapovTa €BouvNeEvOVTO. 
K \ N / \ 2 , a re 
at Nixliov pev nv yvoun TWrEW ETL YERe- 
a / a a +9 4 / 
vouvTa Taon TH oTpaTid, eh OTTEep padLoTa 
éréupOncayv, Kal iv pev Trapéywo ‘Nikias wished 
; ‘: x _ to circumscribe 
VPHNMATa TaVTL TO OTpPAaTEvMATL his range of 
: A ‘ i: operations with 
Eyeotaios, mpos tavTta Bovdever Oat, the rigorous 


2 O\ / Bae gas pie ee letter of the 
el O€ nN, TALS é&NKOVTA vavolV, ocaag- vote.’ 


] / > fal / > \ / 
Tep nTnoavTo, aktovy Sidovar avtTovs Tpodyy, 


3. apyupa] apyupa M: émwdpyvpa Meineke: trdpyupa Naber, 
Roscher ; cf. Hu. in NV. Jahrb. 1889 p. 829 || Eevjces M | 
Tpinpev for tpinptrev M || xpvoa M with E || adpyvpa M with E 

4, mapetyov Kr. 


E 
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50 BOYKYAIAOY 


\ / / Xx / x 
Kal Tapapelvavtas Leduvovytiovs 7) Bia 7 Evp- 


; rn / 
Baca bSvarrd\d£at avtois, Kal ovTw, Trapam)ev- 


48 


49 
47 


\ / / 
cavTas Tas a\Xas TONES Kal érideiEavTas meV 
\ / na ’ / / / 

Thy dvvamv THs “AO@nvaimy trodews, SnwoavTas 
\ \ ’ \ } \ / / 
dé THY €s Tovs hirovs Kal Evppraxous TpoOvpiar, 
> a 7 Xx / ? > "4 \ > \ 
GaToTAE OlKAGE, HY pun TL OL OALYOU KaL aTro 
ral >] / xX / @ f S >’ fal 
Tov aooxntou 7 Aeovtivous oiot TE WoW wpeEdi- 
x a 7 \ / / 
cat 1) TOV d\NoY TWA TeAEWY Tpocayayéer Oat, 

\ n / fa) > n \ 
Kal TH TOAEL SaTTAaV@VTAaS Ta olKELA pn KLD- 
Suveverv. 
> nr } 
ArkxiBidins dé ovK edn ypivat tocavTy 
/ 5] / > an A We : : 
duvdper éxTrEevcavTas auTKpWS Kal eens this 
scheme 
ampaKtous ameeiv, adr’ és TE TAS Alkibiades 


protested 


/ v4 A 
Toes emiKnpvKeverGar TAY Dede- as narrow, _ 
timid, and dis- 


lal lal »' / 
VOUVTOS Kal Lupakove@y Tas aAXas, graceful to the 
4 a ; - ‘ prodigious 
Kal Teipacbat Kal Tovs LuKEAOVS TOvS  foree. 
\ > / b] \ n / \ \ 
pev adiotava, ato TOV Lvpakociwy, Tovs de 
} a / a \ 
dirous trotetc Oar, iva citoy Kal oTpatiayv exwot, 
mpatov oe meiGew Meoonviovs (ev tropw ya 
p 1 pe yap 
/ \ A Fy > \ a / 
padLoTa Kai TpoT BoA eivar AVTOUS THS DduKeALas, 
\ / \ b] / an ne , 
Kal Aupéva Kal ehopuNnow TH TTpATLA LKaVYwTAaTHY 
”/ / \ \ / IQ / 
écecOat), Tpocayaryopuevous 5€ Tas TrOdeLs, ELdOTAS 
’ e / c / / 
pe” av Tis ToAEuHcEL, oUTaS dn LYpaKxovcats 
\ lal >] na Xx \ e \ >] 
kal Lehwovvte emvyerpetv, Hv py ol pev Erye- 
/ / e \ / bial 
otatos EvpBaivwow, ot dé Aeovtivovs éaot 
/ 
KaTOLKiCelp. 


5 


15 


Adpayos 5€ avtixpus épn ypivar Treiv eri 


diadddéa adrov’s M with BAEFG 

ampaxtws MSS: corr. Poppo: [kai] ampdxrovs Cobet |! 
oTpatidy mapéxwor] sc. oi Xuxedoi Dobree || cupaxovsoav M : ovpa- 
Kkovocats M 


EYITPA®H®S s (47-50) 51 


> / \ \ a / e ¢ 
upakoveas, KaL TOS T) TONEL ws ‘Lamachus 
; dissented from 


TaxloTa THY paxynv TrotetcOat, Ews both. He ad- 
vised that they 


” > / jee \ / , 
ETL ATAPATKEVOL TE ELL KAL fadLTTA should proceed 
i t ‘ - ~ at onceto attack 
2 éxmemANYMEVOL. TO Yap TPWTOV TaV Syr. 5 
/ = x \ / 
oTpateupa Seworatov eivat: iv O€ xYpovion TpiVv 
> v a na / > a) ’ / 
és Ow dev, TH yvOun avalapoovytas avépo- 
a a an / 
Tous Kal TH Owes KaTadppoveiy wadrov. aidvid.or 
x / / fal 
d€ iw mpootécwow, Ews Ett Tepidecis mpoadé- 
>, 3 a / 
YovTar, wadduoT av odeis TepuyevérOar Kal KaTa 10 
/ Xx ’ \ > fal a ” tal 
TavTa av avtovs éexpoPjacat, TH TE Oper (TACT TOL 
a B) n a \ a if = 
yap av viv gavivar) Kat TH TpocdoKia wv 
/ XN a / / an 
TelcovTal, wadoTa © av TO avTtixa KwdvV@ THS 
/ bo ae \ J Ne 3 lal ’ lal \ 
3 MAYS.  €bKOS d€ elvat Kal €v Tots aypots ToANOUS 
a \ \ a an \ 
atornpbjva. é&m dua TO amuoteiy chads py 1s 
/ lal \ 
néew, cal éoxopfopévav avT@v THY OTPATLAY OUK 
> / XA \ A / an 
ATOPHTELY YPNUATWY, VY TPOs TH Toe KpaTovca 
F / / Y 
4xabéfntrar.  Tovs Te dAdrouvs LKEkLMOTAas oUTAS 
yA an \ > /, by / be 
On padXov Kal éxeivors ov Evppaynoev Kat 
, / \ > / 
opict Wpoclevat Kat ov SiapedrAHoELy TrEpL- 20 
la) ~¢ / / / 
GKOTODVYTAaS OTOTEPOL KpaTHcOVaL.  vavoTtaSmwov 
\ / / \ 
dé émavaywpicavtas Kal épopynow ta Méyapa 
f an lal e i > a / 
épn xphvar toeicOa, & Hv ephya, atéxovTa 
»s a 7 a \ 500 
Lupakovoe@y ovTE TAOVY ToAUY OUTE OCOD. 
a > \ / / 
50 <Adpayos pev Tadta eita@v Ouws TpocebeTo 


49 1. cupaxotcoas M 
2. kav (=kal év) Ty OWer Herw., Hu. || aigvidiov MSS: corr. 
Poppo || <o}> mpoodéxovrac Sitz. || opets for MSS o@as Bk. : 
opas Cla. 


€t 
3. ato\npojvar M 
4, épdpunow ta for MSS épopunbévtas Badham || épyua M 
|| cupaxovooav M 


bo 


4 


52 O0OYKYAIAOY 


Kat avtos TH ~AdKiBiddov YOLN. «He found no 


\ a : 4 nm fav ith th 
peta d€ TovTO "AArKiBiddyns TH abTod Myo with the 


k. 
nt Sdvarrrevcas és Meooryny kal tis tianhad 


/ s \ / become adopted 
AOYyous ToLnTaMEVOS TrEpL Evppayias a alee bere 


\ /, 4 3 it fi 
Tpos avTovs, Ws ouK ée7relHev, adr oe 


/ \ Xx / / 2 

amrexpivavTo Tone mev av ov deEa- Mesene 
> \ ’ 7 / > / b] \ 
cOa, ayopay 6 é&w mapéEav, améwre és TO 

c / \ FA aS , tes 
Pyycov. Kat evOus EvyrAnpwoavtes EENKovTA 
vavs €k Tac@V Ol oTpaTHYyot Kat ‘He could not 


Ais / / , » induce them to 
Ta CTLTNOELA AaPovTes TapeT heov €s conclude an 


lliance.—Naxos 
woe \ ¢ 7 OPS ; 
Na€ov, tnv adAnv otpatiav ev Pyyi~ joins the A. 
/ \ ¢ al 5] an , 
KaTadiTovTes Kal eva ohov avTav. Naékiov 
\ / aA / / 
dé deFauévmy TH TOoAEL Trapémeov és Kartavny. 
\ an 
Kal @S avTovs ot Katavatot ovK €d€YOVTO 
, A \ 5] y yy \ / 
(evjoavy yap avTobe avopes Ta Lupakociwv 
/ b} / > \ \ / 
Bovdopevot), exopicOncav emi tov Tnpiav trota- 
/ \ A / f 
Mov, Kal avALocdpevoL TH VoTEpaia el Lvpaxov- 
y” > \ / y” \ ” ; A 
cas €mXeov ETL KEp@S EYOVTES TAS avXras vaus: 
/ \ na rn / 
déka O€ TOV veoY TpovTEeurpay és TOV péyaV 
/ nr / \ iz oA 
ALwEVaA TAEVTAL TE Kal KaTacKeirac Gat €l TL 
/ / fal * 
vauTtKov é€oTt KabetNKvopévoy, Kat Knpv&at amo 
rf fal if ¢ > na 
TOV VEO TpooTAEVTAVTAS éte “A@nvatoe HKrovat 
/ \ fal la) A 
Aeovtivovs és THY EAUT@Y KATOLKLODYTES KATA 
/ / \ Ss 
Evupayiay Kai Evyyéverays tTovs ovv dvtas ev 
, / e \ } \ 
Lupaxovoms Aeovtivav @s mapa didovs kal 


5 evepyétas ~A@nvaious adeds amévar. érret 8 


50 


> / é \ / / aM \ 
EKNPUY ) Kab KaTecKeWavtTo THY TE TWOAW Kat 


1. at’rod for airod M with BAEG 

4, [7&v vedv] Sta. || [wedoai te] Gertz || knpvéac M with the 
rest || "A@nvatous] dAnvaiwy best MSS || cuvpaxotdccas M : cupaxovc- 
cas M 


10 


20 


51 


52 


51 


52 


FYTTPA®H®S = (50-52) 53 


\ / \ \ % \ , b « 
Tovs Aévas Kal TA Tepi THY ywpav, EE Hs 
Tal £ / / bod ’ / 

QUTOIS OpuMpevols ToAEUNTEA HV, aTreTEVTAY 
/ > A Xi / ea / / \ 
madw és Katavny. Kai éxxrXrnolas yevopevns THY 

lal \ 
pev otpatiay ovK édéyovTo of Katavaiol, Tovs oe 
\ > / > eZ y 4 
oTpatnyous éoeNGovtas éxédevor, el TL BovdrovTat, 
lal nA \ la! 

elev. Kal AéyovTos ToU "AXKiBiddov, Kal TOY 
b] a / \ \ b / 

€vy TH Todel TpOS THY EKKANTLAY CaTANa. 


30 


5 
‘The A. masters 


A s 
TETPALMEVOV, OL OTPATLATAL TUALOA of Katana— | 
: . ’ ‘a establish their 
Tia évoKodopnuévnv KaK@s ENaGoy station there. 

/ / / \ / 
SueXovTes, Kal éoeNOovtes Hryopafov [és Tv Troduy]. 
a , e \ lal / 
tov 6¢ Katavaiwy of pev Ta TOV YvpaKxociar 

A 5 \ f P| \ 
dpovodyvtes ws eldov TO oTpadTevpa evdov, EevOds 
an E ec an > / 
Tepoeets yevomevoe uTeEnAOov ov TodXoL TwWES, 

/ / / a 
ot S€ GAN. endicavto te Evypayiav Tots 
\ / 
"A@nvaiots Kal TO GO oTPaTevpa EKéEVOY EK 
id / / X de a Py / 
Pyyiov couifev. peta S€ TovTO StaTTAEVCAaVTES 
2.5 val > Are / y) y A fal 
ot “A@nvator és TO Pyyov, macy dn TH OTpaTLAa 
” b] \ K / > 6? b] / - 
dpavtes és THv Katavny, émevd) adixovto, Kat- 
\ / 
exKevalovTo TO oTPATOTEOOD. 
\ al 4 / 
"EonyyéAreto S€ avtois é« te Kapapivns 
@s, eb EMovev, Tporyxwpotey dv Kai ‘Refusal of 
/ A / - le 
OTL Lupakocroe TANpovaL VaUTLKOY. ee ged to 
95 a A / n on 
aTaon ov TH OTpAaTLA TrapémeEv- Katana. 
cav TpaTov pev él Lvpaxovcas: Kal ws ovdev 
e \ , # 
NUpoV vaUTLKOY TANPOVpEVOY, TapEKoMiCovTO avbus 
/ \ / \ 
émt Kapapivns Kat oxyovtes €s TOV airytandop érre- 
n 
1. of before Karavaioe omitted M || évwxodounuerwy (yn Ist 
hand) M with A || [és rH 16d] Herw. 
2. re before Evmpaxiay omitted M 


3. 70 before crparémedov omitted M 
1, cupaxovooas M 


10 


15 


5 


2 


53 


53 


54 O0YKYAIAOY 


KnpuKevovTo. of 0 ovK ed€yorTO, AéyorTES chicr | 
Ta OpKkia eivat pid vni Katateovtev ’AOnvaiwr 
déyerOat, Hv py avTot mrElous peTatréwTacu. 10 
ampaktoe O€ yevouevot aTréTAEoV? Kal aToBayTes 
KaTa TL THS Yvpakocias Kal aptayiyy Townod- 
pevot, Kal Tov Lupaxociov imméwv BonOncdavtwv 
Kal TOV Witav Tivas éoxedacpévous SiadOe- 
pavtav, atexouicOncay és Karavny. - 
Kat xatarxapBavover thy Ladapwiav vadv 
éx tov “AOnvav jeoveay émt TE <argiadesis 
"ArKiBiadnv, os KedevoovTas arro- SUmoned home 
Treiy és amroXoyiay av modus 
évexdnel, Kal em Addous TWas TOV OTPATLWTOV 5 
TOV <pev> eT avToD peunvupévoy Tepl TOV 
pvoTnpiov ws aceBovvTav, Tav bé Kal Tepl TeV 
‘Eppov. ot yap “A@nvaior, ered) % oTpatia 
amémANEvcev, ovdev Hocov ENTNTW pmnens 


lal nn \ \ , fy ey lin = 1 
ETOLODVTO TOV TEPL TA MUTTHPLA KAL proccedines 10 


TOV Tept Tos Epuas dpacbévtar, Kal Pee ene 

ov SoKydlovTes TOUS pwnVUTas, GAra WMAmente 
TadvTa UTOTTwS aTrobeyouEvoL, Oia TovnpaVv 
avOpdrev trict Tavu xpnoTo’s TOY TONTOY 
Ev\NapBavortes KatTédouv, YpnoywwTEpoy Hyov- i 
pevot €ivar Bacavicat TO Tpayua Kal evpety i) 
Sua pnvutTov trovnpiav Twa Kal ypnoTov SoxodvTa 


or 


2. cupaxovocias M ey, ee 

1. [vatv] Duker, Cobet, Herw., but ef. c. 61; viii. 74 rH 
mapahov vatv || Kkekedoavras M with BAF: [ws xedevcovras 
amomNetv | Herw. : xeXevobévra Gertz || <pév> Hu. || os om. M 

2. advuTértws Lindau || [kal etpety] Badham, Herw. : edpety 
<pniév> Gertz : 


EYTTPA®H® s” (52-54) 55 


9S ’ / > / al > 
gelvar aitiabévta avéreyxtov Siaduyeiv.  é7t- 
id an an 
otdpevos yap 0 OHuos axon tHv Leovotpatou 
Kal TOV Taldwv Tupavvida yareTHY TEMEUTHTAV 
yevowevnv Kat tTpocéte ovd’ th’ éavTav Kal 
an ’ 
‘A ppodiou catarvbeicar, adn bro Naxedaumovior, 
24 a 7 \ \ fi e / > / 
éhoBeito aiel kal TavtTa UToTTas édhapPave. 
’ / 
54 To yap ‘Apiotoyeitovos cai ‘“Appodiov tonr- 
A \ 
unua Su épwtixny Evytvyiav érexerpynOn, Hv eyo 
/ rn 
él mdéov Sunynodmevos atrohav® «au the ancient 


\ / / > \ ’ stories of the 
ote TOVS AAXouUs oVTE avTovS "AON- jack and worst 


/ \ f YU oppressions of 

valous Tept TOV ThETEpwY TUPaVYWY See isigee aa 
despots, ninety- 
five years before, 
became revived.’ 


b] \ \ a / b] \ »O\ 
Queé Trepi Tod yevouévou axpiBes ovdev 
2 Néyovtas. Llevsretparou yap ynpavov 
TeXeuTHGAaVTOS ev TH TUpavylds ovy “ImTapxos, 
¢ 
@omep of ToNAol olovtat, addr’ Imrias mpecBv- 
3 Ca. 
TaTos w@V eaxe THY apynv. yevomévov dé Appo- 
6 / e/ rv / x n Pa / > \ 
ov dpa HrtKias NapTpov “Apiotoyeltwv, avnp 
a a Ve / 3 5 
TOV AGTOV, féTOS TONTHS, épacTns wv EiyeV 
>’ / \ \ 1c / e X26 / 
3 avTov. Tepabels 5é 0 “Appodsos b7r0 “Irrmapyou 
tov Ilescuctpatov Kat ov treiobels KaTaryopever 
a, / e \ > A / 
T® Apiotoyeitow. 0 S€ épwTiKas Teptadynoas 
¢ 
kat hoBnbels tiv ‘Immapyov Sivamw pi Bia 
/ 
Tpocayayntat avTov, émuBovrever evOds ws aro 
THs UTapxovons akiocews KaTadVTW TH TuUpav- 
1 5 
avid. Kal év tovT@ 0 “Immapxos, ws addus 
lal / 
Teipacas ovodevy paddov érrevbe tov “Appoduior, 
/ \ > \ > / la) 3 / / 
Biavov pev ovdevy éBovreTo Spay, ev TpoT@ dé 


; 3. bro Tov Aakedamoviwy CG A ravra kal M 
54 4. & rérw MSS: corr. Lev@que, Dobree ; ef. viii. 66 ék 


Tpotou Twos emiTndeiou : év TOTW apavel is opposed to the facts 


55 


56 O0OYKYAIAOY 


b] m4) x, > \ na \ / 
Tut apavet ws ov dia TOUTO 61) TapecKevateTo 
- rn 94°F. IO\ \ \ YA > \ 
TPOTNAAKLOV AUTOV. OVOE yap Thv addkynv apynv 
\ 9 ‘ \ / ’ / 
éevTax Ons Hv és TovS ToAAOVS, GAN aveTripOovas 
/ \ ‘s a \ 
KATETTHOATO* Kal émeTHOEVCaV él TAELOTOY 67) 2% 
/ fe > N \ / A / 
TUpaVVoL OvTOL apeTHV Kal Evverw, Kal “AOnvaious 
’ \ / Ore rn ft / 
ELKOOTHY [LOVOY TPATTOMEVOL TOY YLYVOMEVOV THY 
/ rn lal / 
Te TOAW avUT@Y Kadws LEeKOoLNTAY Kal TOUS 
/ / As \ e \ yy \ \ 
ToN€mous Ovéehepoy Kal és Ta ltepa EOvov. Ta 6€ 
dda avT) 7 TOS Tois TplY KELMEeVOLS VOMOLS 30 
OTN 1 S Tols mply Kewpévors vopots 
> lal \ ’ e/ 2 Ys 3 / 
eypito, Any Kal’ doov altel Tiva érrep~édoVTO 
val cal r a > \ f 
cpov avTav év Tais apyais eivar. Kal adXot 
b] lal 9 \ > / I 7 3 \ 
Te avTav HpEav THv éviavaotov “AOnvaiows apyiy 
\ / Bes / la) / 
kat llevciatpatos 0 ‘Irmiov tov TupavvevoavTos 
/ A / A a J. 
vos, TOV TaTTOV ExwY ToOvVOUA, 0s TAY SwdEKa 35 
lal \ \ lal n U / \ 
fedv Bwpov Tov é€v TH ayopa apywv avébnke Kai 
\ a / / \ a \ 
tov Tov ‘AmrodXwvos év IIvOiov. Kai Te pev ev 
A a / / e QA 
™ ayopa tTpocoikodoynoas wvatepov o Onpos 
2 al nr lal lal rd 
AOnvaiwv petfov ppKos [ToD Bwpov}] ndavice 
TouTiypaupa: tov 6 év IIv@iov ete Kai viv 40 
A / > b) tal / / 79 
SjAov ect apvopots ypampact Néyov TAbeE: 


n~ eo 4 3 lal , e , ea 
Mvijjua 765° 7s apxns Ievctorparos Immiov vios 
OfjKcev ’Arrd\Nwvos IvOiov ev Tepéver. 
+ 


"Ore d€ mpecBitatos ay ‘Imias npEev, etdas 
pev Kal axon axpiBéotepov addy “ioyupiCopuat, 
/ ? bd \ b] an / ad \ 
yvoin 8 av Tis Kal avT@® ToOUT@: Taides yap 


TovTux M || 6) om. M 

éripOdvws M || [és] Ta tepad Herw. : és om. M 

at7n M with BAEF 

. peifov om. M || [rob Bouov] Kr. : Abresch takes it with 
Flee lyon tisec, but the position is strongly against it 


ieee 


SYTTPA®HE < (54-56) 57 


avT@ move daivorvtat Tav yvnciav adehpav 
yevomevot, @s 6 TE Bamos onpaiver Kal 1) oTHAH 
Tept THS TOV TUpavVaD adiKias ) év TH AOnVaiwy 
b / fal ? e a \ »>Q> 
axpoTone. otabetoa, év % Oeccarovd pev ovd 
‘Inmapyou ovdels tats yéypartat, ‘Immiov dé 
mévte, of av’T@ €x Mupaivns tis KadXiov tod 
¢ / \ = Se FON \ 95 % 
Trepoyidov Ovyatpos éyévovTe* eiKos yap iV TOV 
TpecBUTaTOY TpPOToy YyHhwat. Kal ev TH avTH 
THAN TPOTOS YeypaTTaL pmeTa TOV TraTEpa, OVSE 
fal / 

TOUTO ameotKoTas Sia TO TpecBevery TE aT 
auto Kal Tupayvetoat. ov pny ovd’ adv KaTa- 
cyely mot Soxet Tote “Immias TO Tapaxypiua 
padios tiv Tupavvida, et “Immapyos pev ev TH 
> lal xX > / > \ \ > \ f 
apyn ov amélaver, adtos O€ avOnpepov Kadi- 

> \ \ \ \ / / ral 
oTaTo* adda Kal ova TO TpoTepov EvvNnbes Tots 
\ / / ’ \ \ =. iA 
bev Troditaws ghoPBepov, és dé Tovs émKOUpoUS 


/ A A / fal a 
axpiBés, TOANM TH TepvovTs TOU acdaXdovs Kat- 2 
/ \ > £ b] \ / XN ’ / 
EXPATNTE, Kal OVY WS adEehPos.vEwTEPOS WV, NTTO-. 


pnoev, €v @ ov TpOTEpov Evveyas @OMIAHKEL TH 
E | A ¢e / \ / la / n 
apy. Inmapyo dé EvvéBn Tod wabovs TH 
dvatuyia dvowacbévta Kat tTHy So€av Ths Tupav- 
vidos és Ta ETELTA TpoThaPelr. 
Tov 0 otv ‘Appodsov arapynbévta tiv Treipa- 
e/ a / J \ 

cw, MaoTEp OLlEVOELTO, TpoUTNAAaKLGEV* adEeAdnY 

1. pdvov best MSS || 7 or7j\n <> Bk., Hu., Herw. ; but 
perhaps the art. following justifies the omission || [’A@yvalwr] 
Herw. || “uppivys MSS: corr. Poppo || dtaepexidov M with 
BAEFG 

2. airy for MSS rpwry Poppo, comparing Valla’s inaccurate 
rendering in ipso . . lapide || wera Tov warépa om. M, repeating 
imtiouv dé wévre instead ! 


3. doxje M with EF || dda dia C || vy @ odx <advy> Herw. ; 
ef. Hampke Studien p. 12 


or 


— 


0 


25 


57 


3 


56 
57 
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\ an / / renee fs : 
yap avTov Kopny érayyelNavTes HKELY KavoDV 
lal / 
oicovoay €v TOUT TW, aTnAaTAaY NéyovTES 
>O\ > > ; \ b) \ \ \ \ es 
ovde eTTayyethar THY apynv dia TO py akiav 
5 na \ / n id 
eival. yanreTTas O€ ipa tsded Tov ' Appodtiouv 
TONG On ae bu éxeivov Kal 0 ‘Apioroyetrov 
rapativero. kal adrots Ta | pep andra ™pos TOUS 
EvveTLOnoopévous TH Epyw eTEeTPAKTO, TEPLEMEvOV 
6€ Lavabyvaca ta dda, év 4% pmovoy nuépa 
avabyvaa Ta peydda, ev 4 povov Hpépa 
> “¢ Siiees, 2 e/ lal rn 
ovy UmoTTOV éyiyveTo €v OTAOLS TOV TOTO 
\ \ / / / 
TOUS TIV Top HY TreppavTas aOpoous yevérbac- 
Kal det  apEan fev avTous, Lperamivey dé evOds 
Ta Tpos Tovs dopudopous éxeivous. oav S€ od 
e / e 
TOANOL OL Evvopwmokores, acpareias évexas 
\ \ / 
: deat yap Kal TOUS fq) TpoEdoTas, et 
Kal oTocoLoby Todpyceav, x Tod Tapayphua, 
re an \ 
EyovtTds ye OTAa, COeAncew ohas avTods Evp- 
rn \ e b] an e e / ¢ / 
eXevGepouv. Kat ws éemndOev 7 éopty, ‘Im7ias 
an n / lal 
pev €Ew ev TH Kepaperxkd karovpévo peta TOV 
/ / ¢ ee 3 a a 
Sopupopwv duexocper, wos Exacta exyphy Ths 
nr J ¢e Ae / \ | 
Toms Tpovevar’ o dé “Appuod.os Kat o ’Apioto- 
—e - 
\ 
yelTwv éyovTes 70n Ta eyyelpiova és TO Epyor 
na 5 / an. ral 
Tponcav. Kal ws eldov Twa ToV EvyYMLOTOV 
chict Suadeyopevoy oiKxeiws TO ‘Inala (Hv 6é 
2 pce me smn Ae ie 
na / e e / / = Bey 
Taow evmpocodos o ‘Immias), édevcav Kal évo- 
la / \ e/ 3 BA 
pucav pepnviucbat Te Kal Ocov ovK Hon EvAXAH- 
i ieee n 
poncec Oat. Tov AUTHCAaVTAa ovY chads Kal 
> «4 / / 
du ovrrep Tavta éxivdvvevov €BovhovTo TpoTEpoV 
kal od. 6’ éxetvov M || réuvavtas M with BCAEG 
oi om. M with G || otvexa M with A 


ééw] sc. Tov muAGy: &v TH Ew Kr., Cla., Herw. 
Tov EvvomwyoKxstwy opict Cla. 


newt 


on 


on 
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EYTTPA®H® = (56-59) 59 


ef OUvaLTO TpoTimmpHcacbaL, Kal woTrEp EixyoV 
a * An n 
Opynoay €ow TOV TUAMY, Kal TepléeTVYOY TO 
‘Tawa 1 TO Newko ANovpevov. EevOds 
mrapxe mapa 70 Newxopioy Kadovpevov. evGus 
3 / e xX / 
<6'> GTEPLOKETTT@S TPOTTETOVTES KAL WS AV pLa- 
na n e / 
Mota Ou’ Opyis, 0 méev EpwTixhs, 0 S€ UBpicpévos, 
¢ 
€TUTTOV Kal aToKTelvovow avToV. Kal oO peD 
\ / \ b] / 4 ee: 
Tovs Sopudopovs TO avtixa duadevyes 0 Aptoto- 
yeitov, Evvdpauovtos Tod dydbv, Kal tortepov 
\ 4 e / pa ¢ / \ > al 
AnPOelis ov padiws SvetéOn: Appodsos S€ avtov 
a ’ / b] / A - € / 
Tapayphua aToddutat. ayyedOévtos bé “Imria 
> \ / > p aeteh 8 S / b) poe, Sa 
és Tov Kepapecxov, ovx él To yevosevov adr ert 
: ’ / = 
TOUS Topméas TOVS OTAITaS, TpoTEpov 1) atcGé- 
ge, bY : BY 99\ > , \ 
cOat avtovs, aTwbev dvtas, evOds Eywpnoe, Kai 
> / a rs \ \ \ 
adnros TH Over Tragawevos Tpos THY Evpdopav 
€xéhevoev avtovs, deiEas Te ywpiov, amedOety és 
avTO avev TOV OTAMY. Kal ol wey ATEYOpNCAY, 
, lal > A 
olouevol tL épely avTov, 6 O€ Tols émuKovpots 
/ a 
ppdcas Ta oda vrodaBely e&eréyeTo evOds 
ods eTNTLaTO Kai El Tis NUPEON eyxELpioLOY Ey@V 
/ 
[wera yap aomidos Kat Sopatos ei@becav Tas 
Tomas Tovey]. 
/ \ / > 3 \ / e 
Tovovrm péev tpot@ Sv épwtexiy AVTTHV 1 TE 


3. mpotiyuwpnoacbat] M only, and by conjecture Didot: the 
rest mporimwpjcecOa || <6’> FPortus: <xal> eéd’s Bk., 
Poppo 

1. [rods omXiras] Herw.: rov’s 6.=Tods 6. dvTas, Tos wrrd- 
apévous || aicfec@ac M with CAEF || d67\m Badham: 4a67\ws= 
ware undev Sndody 

2. avexwpnoav MSS: corr. Poppo || rods éatxovpous M || dépew 
for tmodaBet M || [wera . . Tas mouras moety] Herw. ; un- 
questionably spurious, for (1) rowzrds rovety for roumds moretc Bar 
is manifestly late, e.g. in St. Mark ii. 23 66dv movety =650r 
moteto Pat, (2) in c. 56, 2 we had the statement here made. pera 
a. Kat ddparos is meant to imply aAN’ od per’ EyxXetprdiov 


60 OOYKYAIAOY 


> \ rn ’ an \ id 5 / / , 
apyn THS eTuBovdrANs Kal 7) GdoyLoTOS TOApa éK 
fa a lal ¢ ’ 
Tov Trapayphwa Tepideovs Appodim kal Apioto- 
/ 59 Foe. Si) , s 
2yelTove éyéveTo. TOLS nvalos YyarheTwrépa 
a ¢ 
feTa TOUTO 7 TUpavyis KaTéaTn, Kal o lmias 5 
/ an 3 fal rn 
dia hoBov dn padrov av TaV TE TONTOV 
\ yy \ \ Ay of ee an 
ToNNovs EKTELVE KAL TrPOS Ta EEwW Apa SvecKoOTElTO, 
/ na 
el molcey acdddecdvy Twa open petaBor7}s 
3 yevomevns UTapyoucdy ot. ‘“ImmoKXov your Tod 
na a b] / lal \ 
ea cite ts tupavvev Atavtidn Te Traut 1) 
£ nw lal 3 4 
Ouyatépa éavtod peta tadta “Apyedixny, AO@n- 
An 3 An / 
vaios ov Aapraknve, édaxev, atcbavopevos 
> \ / \ a / / 
avTous péya mapa PBaciret Aapeiw dvvacbat. 
“= 2A a 5) / 5) \ >a 4 
Kat avTas ofpa év Aaprbdxw éotly ériypapypa 
/ 
éyov TOOE: 15 


*"Avdpos dpicrevoavTos év “EANAE TSv Ed’ Eavrod 
‘Immlov ’Apxedixny joe kéxevde Kovis * 
“H rarpés re cal dvdpds adeXpav 7’ ofca Tupdvywr 
Tlaidwy 7’, ovk HpOy voy és aracBarinv. 
%. Y / ¢ / 4 > / 
4 Tupavvetoas 5é éty Tpia ‘Immias ets A@nvaiwy * 
an / \ , 
kal mav0els ev To TeTApT@ UTO AaKedatpovior 
Vege) an a / 2d , e / 
kal “AXKpewvioav Tov devyovT@y ey@per v7r0- 
yy / x ’ >’ / 3 
amoveos és Te Liyeov Kal map Ailavridny és 
fal \ / val 
Adprbaxov, éxeibev S€ ws PBaottéa Aapeior, 
er AL 7x / 5) M Fa Bs ef ” 25 
d0ev Kal oppmpevos és Mapafava tvarepov ere ™ 
ELKOOT@ On yepav av peta Mydwv éotpatevoev 
dn yépov dv werd My} p 
e >’ 7. ¢ rn e an BI , 
60 Ov évOvpotpevos o Shpos 0 TOV AOnvaiwy 
/ a an / 
Kal pPlLVNnoKOMEVOS OTA AKOH TEpt avTo@Y HTt- 


59 2. :~cirw0ev M 
3. alavrlé: M with CEG || @6wxev] €&édwxev Herw. || onweta M 
4. éxetOev Té M . 
60 1. puuyvnkdpevos M TAS 


— 


bo 


EYTTPA®H®S =< (59-60) 61 


\ 93 / \ / b \ 

OTATO, YanreTros nV TOTE KAL UTOTTNS €S TOUS 

fal an \ Sek / \ 

Tept TWV [LUOTLEKMVY TV ALTLAV NaPovtas, KQaL 

/ > a 0 / 2.24 / +>: a 

TAaVTA AUTOIS EdOKEL ETL Evywpocia se aa 
\ n al \ id > a \ 

Kat TUPQVVLK)) meTpax Gat. Kat MS QAUTWMYV Ola TO 


fa) / / \ b) / 
TOLOUTOV opyLfouev@y ToAAOL TE KA. a&voXoyoe. 


av non ev THO O [wo NOAaV Kal OVK EV 
poTroe dn ev TO SETMOTNPLY 7} 1 
/ / b] > / b] / 
TavrAn ébaivero, adrAa Kal tpépay érredidocav 
a > ee 7 / \ Ba che, 
HarXNoV €S TO ayplwTEepov TE Kat TAELOUS ETL 
lal I e n 
Evdrap Paver, évrav0a avatreiGerar eis TaV 
deBepevern, Oomre e00KEL AlTL@TATOS ‘Andokides is 


solicited by his 


Elva, oro TOV EvBeopeordy TLVOS fellow-prisoners 
to stand forward 


€LTE dpa Kal Ta OVTAa pHnvUcaL ElTE and give infor- 
mation—he 


\ yi oe ae / \ b ee Sana 
Kal ov em apdoTepa yap eiKaleTal, complies. 
\ \ \ b \ oy / by e/ yy 
TO d€ cages ovdEls OUTE TOTE OUTE VaOTEPOV EVEL 
I a al \ / / \ 
eitrely Tept TOV SpacdyTwy TO épyov. Réeywv dé 
f \ / »' "6 / 
ETELTEV AUTOV WS Y~P7), EL [LN KAL dedpaer, auTOV 
Te ddevay Toinodpevov coal Kal THY TONY THs 
mwapovons brroypias Tavcat * PeBavorépav yap 
avT® cwTnplay Eivar OporoyncavTe pet adeias 7} 
\e. © \ pet 4 
dip Bere _ Ova. Siucns eNeiy,.. Kal O fev AUTOS TE 
Vs = val 
ka?’ éavtod Kal KaT ddAXoY pHnvves TO TOV 


1. [kat rupavycxn] Weidner: <i> xal r. Gertz || mempax ac 
M with the rest 

2. év mavd\y] dvdravda Reiske || és 7d aypidrepdv Te Kai] sc. 
és TO: Wore for Te kat Badham: <7d> mdelouvs Kr. || [ra] dvta 
Kr. : xara ra dvra Badham, so that o§=xKara 7a ov« dvta: but 
o¥ is equally correct with the MSS reading, since it is the 
statement of Thuc., not the advice of the fellow-prisoner || 
eite of M || 086’ eis M.: ov@eis the rest 

3. ef kat uy Herw. || adrévy M with the rest || ddevay moinoa- 
pévev Bothe, sc. trav ’A@nvaiwy ‘since they had promised im- 
punity’: a6. airno. Cobet; but for the sense of roeto@ar Herw. 
quotes i. 25 riywwplav mroeto Oar || apyndévra M || [é€A@etv] Badham 

4, xa@’ éavrov MSS: corr. Stephens 


Bd. ‘ 


or 


10 


15 


61 
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€ lal ¢ \ na ¢ n b] / 74 
Eppa@v: o dé ojos [o tov “A@nvaiwy| aopevos 
b) \ \ 
AaBav, ws WETO, TO Gades Kal SELvoy ‘Hflectproduced 25 
> z ; 5 4 A by the revela- 
TOLOVMEVOL TPOTEPOV, EL TOUS E7FL- tions, true or 


‘ = Bs ; 0 , , false, on the 
Bovrevovtas opav Ta TmANGEL jan ‘public mind. 
” \ \ \ > \ \ \ / 
ELOOVTAL, TOV eV pnvUTHY EvVOVDS Kal TOUS aAAOUS 
’ na o \ / f- \ 
HET Q@UTOU bcw@Y pn KaTHYOpIKEL EXVTAV, TOUS 
\ / / / \ \ 
dé Katatiabévtas Kpiceis ToujoavTes TOVS [MeV 30 
> MM ty / la) \ 
améxtevav, boot EvvedjdOncav, tov be dia- 
/ l = . 
duyovtav Oavatov KatayvovTes  emavettrov 
? Y a / 247 c \ 
apyuptovy TO ATOKTELVaVTL. KaY TOUT@ Ol peDV - 
/ 7 5 3 ’ Zz D / . 
mavovTes Gono HY Eb AdiKwS ETETLL@PNVTO, 7 
/ BY / b] a / na 
HéevTOL adAH TOMS EV TO TapovTe Tepipavas 3% 
/ A fol > / / 
opernto. wept € Tod “AdKkiBiddouv évayovTwv 
Tov exOpav, olTep Kal ply éK7TAeEty ‘There still 
remained the 


\ / an e > 
avtov éméGevto, yadeTT@s of AOn- profanations of 
the mysteries, 


an x \ n A 
vatot édapBavov: Kal émeldn TO TOV whieh ‘had 
ye a eer ae not yet been 
¢ A / x , \ me , : 
Eppav dovto cades Exew, ToAV 7) investigated’ 5 
n \ \ / iy > x “e) \ 
fadXrov Kal TA [MUOTLKA, WY ETTALTLOS VY, PETA 


rn 5) a / \ an / > \ a 
TOU avTov oyou Kat THs Evywpooias €Tt TO 


/ odie) > / 2Q/ a \ / 
2dnum amr €éxetvov édoxes TpayOjvar. Kal yap 


61 


\ \ , > Ve) SR 
Tus Kal otpatia AaKxedatpmovimy ov Todd) ETVYE 
\ \ n e 
KaTa TOV Kalpov TOUTOV é€v @ TeEpi ‘Alarm renewed 10 
G by the appear- 


lal , lal If ’ rn 
Tavta ébopvBovvto pméeyot to@mov ance ofa Lak. 
P B BEXP la army at the 


an \ uA i : 
mapehfovca mpos Bowwtovs ru isthmus. 
"4 5 ‘a / \ 
TpdocoovTes. €doKer ov exEelvou TpdEavTOS Kal 
> a / ’ \ f ee \ ’ 
ov Botwtav évexa ato EvvOnpaTos Kew, Kat €b 


4. [6 rév ’"A@nvaiwy] Kr. || retcovrat (rivw) for eicovrar Hu. || 
karecpyxew for karnyopyxe. Herw. 

1. pera tod a’rod Néyou, [kal] THs & Dobree, Kr.: [xai. . 
du] Bothe, Herw. : [kal ris &.] Sta. 

2. mpoeNOotca for rapeMovca Badham, Hu. 


SYITPA®H® <= (60-61) 63 


\ \ \ / 
pn ébOacay 6) avtot Kata TO pHvupa EvA- 15 
/ \ YU a x / 
AaBovres Tos avdpas, TpodoOjvar av 1 TOMS. 

/ I f Ny / > / 

Kat Twa play voKTa Kal’ KaTédapOov év Onoei@ 
lal / / n ’ 
3 T@ év Toke ev OTAOLS. Of TE E€vor ToD AXkt- 

/ ¢e b 7 \ \ >’ \ / 
Biddov ot év “Apyes Kata Tov avTov ypovovy 
2 / a } / 2 / Q c ° 
vramrrtevOncay To Onww émiTiPecOat: ‘The party in 20 

; Bees aes pe 4k 2 , Argos connected 
KQL TOUS OMNPOVS TWV Apyetov TOUS With Alk. were 


2 a , , eats suspected of a 
€V TALS VINGOLS KELMEVOVS Ob A@n- plot for the sub- 


4 - F ae ; version of their 
VaLOL TOTE Tapedocav TO Apyetov own democracy.’ 
a / / 
4 Onuo dua Tadta Svaypnoacba. Tavtayobey Te 
/ ec / 2. % >] / e/ 
TeprecoTyKer UToWia és Tov “AdKiBiadnyv. wore 2% 
/ x / Taal 
Bovropevot avtov és Kplow ayayovTes aToKTELVaL, 

/ ¢ \ / fa \ 
mTéuTovow ovTw TV Ladrapmiviav vadv és THY 
/ b eae) 3 lal \ ® / ” 
Lukehiay emi Te éxeivov Kal @v Tépt adAdwV 

> / v \ a > A > 
5 €ME“NVUTO. ElpnTo O€ TpoELTTEtY aUT@ aTroNo- 
/ > an / \ / 
ynoopéeve@ axodoveiv, EvdAdapBavew Se py, 30 
/ / \ \ A 
Oepatrevovtes TO Te Tpos Tos ev TH LeuKedla 
, / Nie. 
oTpatiatas Te oheTépovs Kal Todeulous pI) 
an \ | / 
fopuBew Kat ovy ijKkucta tovs Mavtwéas Kat 
4 / * 4 ye na } 3 ’ / 
pyelovs PovAomevoe trapapetvar, du €KELVOU 
/ lal re a \ 
6 vouiCovtes TrecOyvar odior Evotpatevewv. Kal 35 
€ \ 4 \ a a 
Oo pev é€ywov THY EavTOD vady Kai ot ~Evvdia- 
/ / \ ‘al : 
BeBrAnpévor amémeov peTa THs ‘Alk. quits the 


army as if to 


/ > an if e > 
Larapuwvias eK TNS Sixerjias @MS €S come home x 
makes his 


\ ? / Ng \ oa: > 
tas A@nvas: Kal érrecdy) EYEVOVTO EV escape at 


3. of before év”Apyec om. M. || xataxecmévous Herw. 

4. [vatv] Herw. || d\\ov M 

5. amoX\oynoapéven M with BAEF || ? Oeparrevovrés te 76 or 74 
[re]: the re is misplaced, as though another partic. were not to 
follow ; but BovAduevoc is afterwards inserted instead of @epa- 
mevovtes being carried on || 6’ éxetvov Herw. || odior for MSS 
ogas Lindau. The same error occurs in v. 49, 1 
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64 OBOYKYATAOY 


/ oe 
@ovupiows, ovKéte Evveitrovto, adn Thun isnd 
; oa retires to 
ate Oovtes amo THS vews ov Pavepot Peloponnesus. 
9 Py "é , \ b] \ n 9 bt 
yoav, deicavTes TO ETL SiaBoryH és SiKnv KaTa- 
rn ¥ > 5] - an / / \ 
WAEVTAL. ol © €k TS Larapwvias TEMS eV 
’ ‘ \ > I \ \ > > lal c 
eCntouy Tov AXKiBiaddnv Kal TOvS MET AUTOD* @S 
) n \ 4 7 / ¢ 
& ovdapmoo Pavepol Noav, WYoVTO aTrOTTNEOVTES. 0 
ed \ 3 \ 
6€ AdXKiBiadns dn guyas wy ov Tov UoTEpov 
> Tae / 3 / 5) / 5] n 
€7L WNOLOV eTrEpaL@On eS TleXotrovynocoy €K THS 
/ b] > an / M4 rg 
Oovpias: of & AOnvaios épjun Sinn Odvatov 
ip rn an > / 
KATEYVMOAV AVTOD TE KAL TOV peT exELVOU. 
\ \ n nan ’ , 
Meta 6€ tTavdTa of Roitrol tav AOnvaiwv 
\ 5] fal > a: / 8 / / 
OTPaTHYOL EV TI) SltKEALA, OVO (LEP) Norv Coast oF 
/ lal J \ 2 
Touoavres TOO oTpaTevpatos Kat *O% 
\ / 

Naxyov ExaTepos, Erdeov EvyrravtTe emt Seru- 
Lal \ <J vA / \ bE 
voovtos Kal ‘Eyésrns, PBovdNopevor pev eldévat 
A / eS fal / 
Ta XpHnwata et ddcovaw ot “Eyertatot, kaTacKe- 

A \ lal / \ / 
wacba: 6€ Kat TOV Yedwovvtiov ta Tpayw_ara 
5 4 / rn \ \ > / 
Kat ta Siadopa pabeiy ta mpos *Eyeortaious. 

/ >? 5] 5] A \ / \ 
TapatéeovtTes 5 év apiotepa THY Suxcriav, To 
/ \ \ \ \ / li ’ 
Hepos To Tpos Tov ‘Tupanvixov KoATrov, Exxon €s 
¢ / f J lal / r 
Iwepav, rep povn é€v TovTm® TH péper THS 
€ / / 
Yuxerlas “EdrXads words éotl: Kal os ovK Ed€YOVTO 
\ A / 
aUTOUS, TapexoulCovTo. Kal év TO TapaTho 
id an th / \ / 
aipovow “TkKapa, Todopa Sukavixov ev, 
| \ & 
Eyeoraious 6€ Twonéutov: Hv Oe Twapalaracaiduov. 
/ \ / 
Kab avopaTrodicavTes TY TONY Tapédocay 
7. To\AG. M 
l. Aaxov <év> Cla., Herw. || fv mav7i BA: fvyrapzi 
CEFM: corr. Kr. || [ért DeAwodvros xai] Sta. ; they did not 


get to Selinus, but intended to do so. The narrative of c. 62 
is obscure || oi before "Hyeorato. om. M 


40 





EYITPA®HS <= (61-63) 65 


/ \ > n € an 
*"Eyeotalous (wapeyévovto yap avTav ins), 
> \ x / cal x An , / 6 \ a 
avutTot d€ Tdadw TO jpev melo €xwpouv dia TOV 
<4 fal / e % fal 
DeKEeXOV, EWS apikovTo és Karavny, at dé vijes 
/ / ‘ 
4 wepleTTAEvoaV, TA avopatroda ayoucat. Nuxias 2 
\ >] / / 
d€ evOds é& ‘Tkxapov emi ’“Eyéorns TapaTAEevoas 
3S / \ XN / 
Kat TaAAa XPNMAaTLGaS Kal AaBov taravTa 
an \ / \ > , 
TplakovTa Tapiy és TO oTpaTevpas Kal Tavopa- 
> z \ 3 / b] 
mooa amédocav, Kal éyévovto é& Caraya. 
> Qn »” \ c x / \ 3 % 

5 QAUT@MV ELKOCOL KAL EKATOV TaXaVTa. Kab €S TOUS 25 
rn rn / \ 
Tov Y~wKEeN@V Evppayous TepléeTTAEVT AY, OTPATLAV 

4 , A e / Qn e an 
RENEUGUTES  TTE{LTECLY TH TE NLoELa THS EavToOV 
9S b] X- ¢ \ A / 95 
HrAOov ert TBrav thv Vedeativ, Toreuiav odcar, 

\ > ‘e \ a / b] Y 
Kat ovy eiXov. Kal TO Gépos éreXevTa. 
rn ,’ 3 nr \ % 
3 Tod & erruyvyvopévov yempavos evOds THY 
yy 8 i a Sue % 2 / / 
epodov of A@nvator éri LupaKoveas TapecKeva- 


e de > / \ b) \ e weet 
fovTo, Ol c —UpQ@kKoo lot Kal QaUTOL @S oy 
/ s/ \ \ an 
2 €xelvous LovTes.  é7reLd2) yap avTois Syracuse. 
‘Increase of 


\ \ A / \ \ , 
™pos Tov wpwtov doBov Kat THY confidence and 5 
preparations— 


/ ’ A \ ped 
mpocdokiay of “A@nvatoe ovK evOvs arising from the 
delays of 


/ / \ / ey , 
ETEKELVTO, KATA TE THD nméepav Nikias. 
e / -“— A £ an \ 
ExaoTHVY Tpoiovcay avefapoovy paddov, Kal 


3. immets M with BG 

4. rar Ga for ré\Xa Hu. || drédocav] MSS: dredé0ncav Mad- 
vig, followed by edd. generally: dwédovro Bk. The MSS reading 
is to be retained : for (1) it is not clear whether Nicias did not 
leave Hyccara before its fall and the enslavement of its people ; 
(2) in any case Nicias would not take the prisoners to Segesta ; 
(3) the passage is not really less obscure with the proposed 
correction. The sense is ‘they delivered the prisoners to Nicias’ 

D. €s TGv LikekGv rods Kr. ; see note || mepiereupav Cla., 

Sta. : mepijyyedov Herw. 
3 1. ovpaxovccas M 

2. [rhv] rpoodoxiay Hu.: E omits ri, which, however, gives 
good sense 
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66 BOYKYAIAOY 


/ \ > lal An / 
érer0)) TWAgovTés TE Ta eT exelva THS YKEALas 
n a \ x ¢/ 
ToAv ato chav épaivorvto Kat tpos THY TBXav 
3 / \ / ? / ” 
éXOovTes Kal TeipdcavtTes ovy etdov Bia, Et 
/ \ \ / 
TrEov KaTEehpovyncav Kai HElovv TOUS oTPATHYOUS, 
’ Qn an / an 
otov 61) dyNos iret Oaponoas Toveiv, ayew ohas 
> \ (4 3 ny b] b] lal > , ¢ \ 
émt Katavny, éreid2 ove eéxetvor eb éavTous 
a / ux 
épyovtar. immys <Te> TpogedavvovTes aiel 
a \ x / 
KATAOKOTIOL TOV Lupakocioy mpos TO TpaTEevpa 
rn / / \ > 
tov ~A@nvaiwv édvBpifov adda TE Kal eb 
/ / b) \ an ef bp 
Evvoixnoovtes odiow avtol paddov HKoLEV EV 
23 b) / x / > 2k > / 
™ adXdotpia 7 Aeovtivous €s THY OlKELaY KaT- 
n A / e \ an 
OLKLODYTES. A YUYV@OKOVTES Ol OTPATHYOL TV 
"AG / \ / b] \ BA } \ 
nvaiov Kat BovropEvos AUTOUS ayELW TrAVOnMEL 
fal / 7 lal > \ 
€k THS TWoNEwWS STL TAELTTOV, AUTOL <Mancuvre of 


\ n \ 5 / e \ Nikias from 
b€ TALS VavVoOlVY EV TOTOVUTW UTO XKatana—he 


, , / lands his forces 
VUKTA TAPAT NEVO AVTES OT paToTresov unopposed south 


; , f the Anapus.’ 
katadaBeiv év eritndeio Kal? yov- % Me AmAPNS 
Ne 80 > Xx € / 8 Gé 
yiav, el0oTes ovK Gv opolws  duvnferTes 
a lal \ 

Kka<Oica>t, €¢ eK TOY VvEeoY TPOS TapecKeva- 
? > / x \ an odes A 
opévous €xBibalorev 7) KaTa yhy tovtes yvwoOetev 

\ 3 \ A an \ by 
(rovs yap av >rirovs [Tos] ofov Kat Tov éyNov 


2. mdéovres td Te MSS: corr. Sta.; the misplacement of 
re is not possible here, because w\éovtes would be nonsense 
with mpds ryv"TBrav: contrast c. 61, 5: mdéovres és Tamexetva 
Reiske, Badham, Herw. : 1\éovrés Te és Ta. Dobree 

3. immets M with BG || ve is wanting in all best MSS || 
cpicw a’tois MSS: corr. Bk. 

l. dwdyew for dyew Herw. || karadkauBdver CG, Hu. | 
hurnbévres for Suvnbévtes Cla. || ka<Oica>c] cat MSS: [kai] 
Reiske and subsequent edd.: see Intr. § 9 || of for ef B: ef 
above the line M, but in Ist hand || zporapeocxevacuévous for 
mpos 7. M || éxBidfoev M with BAEF || av om. M_ || [rods] Sta., 
the addition of the art. before co@av being unsupported by 
examples 


10 


On 
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EYITPA®H® s" (63-65) 67 


fal / \ e / \ ” 
TOV Lupaxoctov TOUS UmmeasS TTOANXNOUS OVTAS, 
/ b) > / e / / xX 
chicos S ov Tapovtwy imméwv, BraTTEW av 
peyara: o0T@ d€ AipbecOar yopiov dev 70 
an / 
Tov imméwov ov BAdrpovtar aEva Noyou* €didacKor 
& avdtovs Tepl ToD mpos TH 'OdvpTrieim yopiov, 
Omep Kal KxatédaBor, Lupakociwv puydoes, ob 
s / & ¢ 
Evveirovto), Towovde Te ody Tpos & éBovXroVTO 
of oTpaTnyol pnxyavavtat. méutovow avdpa 
/ a an 
ohict pev mictov, Tois 8€ TAY LvpaKociar 


lal n £ & / ® 
otpatnyois TH Soxnoer ovy ‘ooov émiTnoevov: 


3 \ la) i f \ > Ne a > n 

jv O€ Katavaios 0 avnp, Kai at’ avdpav é« TIS 
f & Qn \ >] / 

Katavns feew épn, @v éxetvor Ta ovopsaTa 

\ b] / n / / 

eyiyvMoKoy Kal nTictavTo é€v TH mToNEL ETL 
e / 7 al] / A Byé 

UToNOiToUS OVYTaS TOV odhicw eEvVaV. EdeEYE 
\ / > / \ an 4 

dé tovs “AOnvaiovs atrilecOat ato TOY OT@V 

3 n / \ BI / > a \ 

év TH TONE, Kal e« BovNovTAaL exEivor TavdnpeEl 


pI ¢€ / e mm (v4 v4 > aoe \ / 3 a 
EV NEPA PNTHN AUA EW ETL TO OTPATEVMLA éNeir, 


> \ X b] t \ A / \ \ 
QUTOL fEV ATTOKANTELY TOUS Tapa opiot Kal TAS 
rn 3 / b] / Lee i, \ / 
vads éumpioew, exeivous 5é padims TO oTpaTevpa 
/ ‘al , e / a 
mpooRadovtas TM TTAVPMLATL alpnoeiv* eivar 
\ rn \ / \ / 
6€ Tavta Tovs Evydpacorvtas Toddovs Katavaiwv 
», e S. 7 b] > & ’ \ isd e \ 
Kal nToywadcCat On, ab @v avTos HKev. ot Oé 
a / a \ 
oTpatnyol Tav Lvpaxociov, peta Tod Kab és Ta 
BA rn \ 5 > - \ BA 
adda Oapoety Kai eivar év diavoia Kal avev 
/ 2 f > \ / 
TovT@y evar [mapecxevacGa] éri Karavny, 
1. 7&v before cvpaxociwy om. M || [irméwr] Sta. || weydAa M 
3. [émi 7d orpadrevya] Sta. || droxdelcew M with BAKG | 
avrovs mapa M with BAEFG |j cal ras vais éumpjsew is placed 
by Philippi after aipjoey || [75 crpdrevua] Bloomfield, Sta., 
Fr. Mil. || & évrat@a for 6¢ ratra Naber || j7rowudcbn M 


1. [wapecxevdoOac] Dobree: mapackevdcacbac Bloomfield : 
mapackevacbar M with G 


30 
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68 OOYKYAIAOY 


3 / / as / (a, ag) / 
émiatevody Te TO AVOPOT@ TOAA® ATrEpLTKETTO- 
\ \ e / / cd A 
Tepov Kal evOvs nuepav EvvGewevor 7) TapecovTat 
/ ye \ > n 
améctetnkav avTov, Kal avTtoi (dn yap Kal TOV 
/ as / a Oy \ ta) 
Evppayov YedivovyTlot Kal adrot Tives Taphoav) 
lal \ nN / 
mpocirov Tavonuel macw e&vévar Lupaxoctors. 
\ a: lal b] lal \ \ fal n i 
€mel O€ ETOLWA aUTOLS Kal TA THS TapacKEevHs HV 


\ e e / > e A e > \ 
Kal at nuépar év ais Evvébevto HEew éyyus. 


5 / 2 a 4 > vy pee 

joav, Topevouevor ert Kartavns nvdicavto ert 

To SvualOw rotauo év th Acovtiv o. 8 
f be fi KG 7) tV?). 


5 


> val < by > \ if 2 
A@nvaiot as jafovto avTovs Tpocwoytas, ava- 


y / / ec \ e n \ 
NaPovTes TO TE TTPATEVUA ATTAY TO EAVTM@V Kal 
/ an > va) xX Ui he 
Soot SwKEeX@V avTots 7) AANos Tis TPoTEAHAVOEL 

\ > / eee, t \ a \ \ lal 
Kal émiPiBacavtTes éml TAS vavsS Kal Ta THOLA 
e \ / 7 > \ \ / \ ivf 
imo vuxta &rdeov él Tas Yupakovoas. Kal ob 

> a e 54 Ie/ > a x \ 
te AOnvaior dua éw é&€Bawov €s TO KaTa TO 
>) n ¢ \ / / 
Orupruciov @s TO oTpaToTredov KaTadnWopLeEVoL, 

SA e e nan ¢ / nan = 
Kal of immis of Yvpakociwv mpa@To. TpocEedd: 

\ / \ > / 7 Pap 
cavtes és thy Katavny kai aic@opevor ote TO 

te U an > J 
OTpaTevULa aTay avynKTal, aTooTpepavTes 
> ft a a \ ee YA 
GyyéAXovet Tois Telois, Kal Evpravtes 7dy 
> / > / oN \ , b 
atoTtpeTouevot €Bonfovy émt THY Todw. eV 

/ > coo a a 7 an e nf 
trovTw © of “AOnvator, paxpads ovons THs odod 

n > an \ / 
avtois, Ka?’ ovyiay Kabicay 70 oTpatevpa €s 

/ \ € ‘ 4 
yopiov érutidecov Kal év & pbayns Te apkewv 
yi e / / \ ¢ ¢ an a 
éueAXov omoTe PBovAowTO Kab Ol ITTHS TWV 


1. xat adrixa for cat airot Badham || év before ais om. M 

2. cupaxotooas M 

3. és rov xara TO M with BCAFG || 70 before orparézedov 
om. C, Hu. || imrets M with BG || rpoced\doavres ty Kartdvy 
Hu. 

1. xaicavy M with CEFG || immets M 


OX 


i 
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EYTTPA®HE s’ (65-67) 69 


/ ce ’ x ’ \ \ 5] A ” 
Lupaxoc lov nKiot [av] avTovs Kat ev TO Epyo 
an / A + \ 
Kal TpoO aVTOD AUTTNTEW* TH MEV yap TELyla TE 
\ >] / 5 \ / \ / \ \ 
Kal oikiat eipyov Kat dSévdpa Kal Nimvyn, Tapa dé 
\ e x \ > h / / \ 
TO Kpnuvol. Kal TA eyyus dévdpa Koraytes Kal 
/ \ \ / \ 
KatTeveyKovtes él THY Oddacoav, Tapa TE TAS 
fal V / \ >] > a / 
vavs otavpoyma éemntavy Kat éev7t TO Adoxovi 
y e 5 a / 
Epuua Tl, 7 Evepodw@TaTov nv TOS TrodELLOLS, 
/ x / li 
AlGors Aoyadnv Kal Evrows Sa TAYEOV oplwcav 
\ % a > / / o/- 
kal THY Tov ‘Avatou yépupav édXvoav. Tapa- 
/ \ > \ lal / >] \ b] \ 
cKxevalopevorv O€ EK peVv THS TOAEWS OVElS eELOV 
lal \ € e Qn lal / 
EKMAVE, TP@TOL O€ OL ITTHS TOV Lupakociav 
/ BA \ ee \ \ \ 
mpoceBonOnoar, érerta O€ aTepov Kat TO TeCoV 
¢ / \ an \ 3 \ a 
atTrav Evveneyn. Kat m™poonOov ev éyyus Tov 
, A ’ / \ fal / 
OTPATEVLATOS TOV A@nvaiwy TO TpeToV, éTELTA 
/ lal r / 
O€é, @S OUK ayTLTponaav avtots, avay wopnoav- 
/ ¥ >] / ean , 
Tes Kal dtaBavTes THY EXwpivnv oOov NUAL- 
CayTo. 


a 2. ve / ccs a \ e / : 
Ty 5° vorepata ot AOnvatos Kat ot Evupayor 


/ id > / A 
TTAPEOKEVACOVTO WS € aynv Kat Dascon. 
p < a x" ‘ Preparations 


EvverasavTo aoe. Se&tov poev Képas tor fighting.’ 
‘Apyetor Eiyov Kat Mavtuvijs, ‘AOnvaiot dé TO 


20 


peor, TO 6€ GdXO OF Edupaxor of GAOL. Kal TO5 


a / 

HEV Tyutcv avTois ToD otTpaTevpatos ev TH TpO- 
S / \ 7 

alev mv, tetaypévov emt oxTo, TO Sé& Husov 

3 \ A r / > \ \ 

emt Tats evvais év TAaciW, éml OKTM® Kal 


1. [av] Sta. 

2. épuyud te for MSS é€puud re Kr.: émi ro Adoxwye can 
scarcely apply to riv rod ’Avdrou yédupar || éepoddrarov MSS: 
corr. Cla., Cobet 

3. ovdeis all best MSS || imets M || dvturpocjoay Herw. || 
éEhwpwyv M with BAF 

1. pavtwets M with BAG 


70 BOYKYATAOY 


G2 / a & XN nm 
TOUTO TETaypEevoV* ois ElpNTO, 7 av TOU oTpa- 
/ / a lal 
TEVLATOS TL TOV padLoTa, epopwavTas Trapa- 10 
/ / \ / \ A 
yiyvecOa. Kal Tovs oKEevopopovs évTOs TOVT@V 
rn / is \ / 
2Tov émiTaKToV éToincavTo. of dé Yvpakoccor 
” \ \ ¢ / > > e / 7 
érakav Tovs pev omditas eb Exxaidexa, dvTas 
4 ll / 
Tavonuer Lupakociovs Kal boo. Evppayou trap- 
nm > / \ > a J \ 
Aoav (éBonOncay Sé adtois Lerwvovvtior pev 15 
/ 54 A \ / e a \ yA 
padwota, érerta d€ Kal Vedodwv immis, To Evp- 
/ / a e/ 
mTav €s Ovakoctous, Kal Kapapwaiev immhs boov 
\ 4 / \ \ \ 
elKooL Kal TOECTAaL @S TEVTHKOVTA), ToULS OE 
4 / Pd / 2a, ee lal b) >f- 
imméas éTreTagavto él TO be&L@, OVK EMaTCOY 
x / ~ 7 \ s \ 
dvTas 7) OlaKoctous Kai yLALous, Tapa 5 avTOUS 2 
\ \ rn > 
3 KaL TOUS GaKovTicTas.  péAXOVTL dé Tots AOn- 
/ / / ¢ / 
valous mpoTéepors eriyerpnoelv 9 NKias <sarangue of 
/ ” > \ c/ \ Nikias.’ 
Kata Te EOvn éeTTiTapL@V ExaoTa Kal 
/ ‘fh 
Evprrace Tordde TapeKENEVETO. 
a \ / = f a 
68 <“<TloArH ev tapaivécer, @ avdpes, Ti Set 
fal e \ \ 4 
ypioat, of Tapecpev ETL TOV AUTOV “Few words are 
<i Sm 5 : needed. What 
aYWVa ; AvVT)N Yap Y TWApPpaGKEV? 3s needed is— 
e / Taal 5 ‘ al x 
iKavoTepa jot doKel eivat Odpoos Tapacyetv %) 
a / A rn 
Kaas exPevTes Noyou weTA aaVevods 


1. €« THS Tapa- 
/ ¢ a 7 7 
2oTtpatorédov. dirov yap Apryetos kal P75 [47°5- 
a \ 3 an lal r 
Mavtwis cai “A@nvaio. Kat vnotwT@v ot Tpa@Toi 
3 lal \ a lal 
EOMEV, TOS OV VPI) pEeTA TOLMVOE Kal TOTHVdE 
/ \ / \ n 
Evppayov TavTa Twa peyaddny THY edXTrida TIS 
/ BY BY \ \ LY / 
ViKNS EXEL, AANKWS TE Kal TPOS avdSpas Tavdnpel 10 


1. é€popuaévrTas Meineke 
2. émXiras mavtas C, Hu. || em’ éexxaidexa M: éx’ CAEFG: 
és B || érecra cat M || yeAooav M with B || immets twice M 
68 1. rovodrov for Tov avrov Hu. || atrn M 
2. pavtwets M 


69 


69 


BYPETPA®HS s (67-69) 71 


TE GuVVOMEeVOUS KAL OVK ATONEKTOUS WOTEP Kal 
nuas, Kal Tpocéte YeKediotas, of UTEepppovodar 
pev Has, UTouevodor Sé ov, dua TO THY ért- 
oTHUNY THS TONS Hoow eye.  TapactyT@ 
dé Tut Kab TOdEe TOU TE ATO THS Hwerépas 


> Qn S \ ‘ lal al 
avTav eivat Kal Tpos yn ovdEeMIa 9» stem aap 


Kns Tpodupta. 


piria  hvtwa ) avTol payo 
Bing 7) peaxo- 
/ \ > a € , 
pevot KTHoETOe. Kal TovvaYTioy UTomimvynTcKm 
e A x e / / > a 9 BO? A 
Deas 7 ol Toreucoe odhiow avtois ev oid OTL 
/ id \ / x / 
TAPAKENEVOVTAL* Ol pev Yap OTL TEP TaTploos 
” 2 , A a. ed by 3 / b = 
EOTAL O arycay, eyo O€ OTL OVK €V maT peo, ef nS 
Kpatety et 4) a padtas a aroxepety Ol yap varariis 
TodNol émtKeloovTal.  THS TE OvV DmEeTepas 
avtov akias pynobévtes er éXOere Tots Conclusion. 

s , \ aA , \ 
EvaVTlols TpPOOVMwS Kal THY Tapovoay avayKny Kal 
> s / , n s ’ 
aTropiav poBepwrépav nynoadmevor THY TrONEMLOV. 

¢ \ / a 
O pev Nikias tovadta mapaKedevoapevos 


> an \ / Bb] / id \ 
ETTHVE TO oTpaTtoTredopy evOus. ot O€ «Battle near the 


/ ? / \ 2 © Olympieion.’ 
Lupaxoovot aT poo OOKNTOL MEV €V T®@ first ATHENIAN 


a / 5 € Dy 4» . VICTORY. 
Kalp@ TOVUT® Hoav ws Hon mayxov- 

a \ na / 
MEVOL, KAL TLVES AUTOIS eyyUS THS TONEWS OVENS 


Kat amrednrvGecav: of b€ Kal dua oTrovdys Tpoc- 


6 a 5 / ec / / é de a4 / 
_BonGovvtes Spowm votepifov pév, ws d€ ExaoToS 


a / / / ~ 
™n Tols WEloot TpocmelEae KaSicTayTO* ov yap 
or / > a 5 IO\ / , >? 

n TpoOvpia €XNLTE’S OAV OVE TON OUT EV 


2. [dorep kal nuds| Cobet || tarouévove: all best MSS 

3. <ov¥> xtnoecbe Weidner, Rauchenstein; the sense is 
‘there is no friendly country near that you can obtain without 
fighting for it yourselves’ || ad’ js for €& as Herw.: <ddX\’> 
é& Ais Gertz 

1. éwednAvGecav best MSS 


20 


72 BOYKYAIAOY 


if lal > an A 
TAUTN TH payn OVT ev Tais aAdaLS, AANA TH 
4 / ’ f 
Mev avopela ovx taooous és boov 7» émicTHpn 
, / A x) ee / J lal \ ‘ / 
aVTEXOL, TO d€ é\XelTovTL avTHS Kat THY Bov- 
I S f E 3 
Anow aKovTES Tpovdidocay. Oyws dé ovK av 
a7 / \ ’ / / > 
otouevot aiat Tovs “AOnvaiouvs mpotépous érred- 
4 \ / 
Geiy Kai ba TAYOUS avayxalopevon. amvvacbat, 
> / \ ‘/ > y's Tes 5) a _ 
avaraBovtTes Ta OTA EvOdS avTeTnO a. Kal 
a” a; > qn € / t/ / \ 
TPWTOV MEV AUTWY EKATEPWY OL TE ALOoBorot KQL 
an \ / 
odhevoovnta, Kai TogoTat T POU{LAYX OVTO Kal TpoTras, 
= 5 ee. / / / 
oia elKos wWidovs, adAN@Y Errolovp: ErerTa Oe 
s / j2 \ / 
paves Te ohayia Tpovdepov Ta vopuwlopeva Kat 
\ S. / Qn € 
cadtiKktTat Evvocov ETWTPUVOY TOiS OTALTALS, OL 
b] y / \ / / 
r Ey@pour, Lupaxoovot bev TEplL TE TaTpidos 
vA \ nr / © \ \ / 
MaXOULEVOL KAaL THS idtas Exaotos TO péev avTixa 
/ AA \ / 3 rn 
awTnpias, TO 6é€ péddov éENdevOepias, Tav dé 
b] / b ] r X / lal _ > / 
évavtiov “A@nvaio. pév mTepl TE THS addoTpias 
’ / n \ \ > / \ / 
olKelay axyely Kal THY oiKelavy pr PBdrarpat 
e /, , Qn Qa\ 1 nr / e 
noowmpevot, Apyeto. d€ Kat Tov Evppayor ob 
3 / / / 5] / 3 > A FB 
auTovomo. Evyxtncaclai Te exeivars Eh’ & HAOOV 
N / 
Kal THY UTapyovoeay odhict TaTpiia wKHACTAYTES 
vA > la \ > | ce / a / 
Tadw emidew: To 0 wmnKoov Tov Evpyayov 
"s \ an / /, 

MeéyloTOV MeV TrEPL THS AUTiKA avENTLiCOTOU TOTN- 
/ x \ a \ 4 5 

plas, WV pn KpaTa@ot, TO TpoCumoy etYyon, ETT ELTA 


1. [ovx dy oiduevor .. Kal] Sta. ; both clauses are concessive, 
see note; ? dia Tayous <av> avayKafopmevot 

2. ofas C, Hu.: éfa M || d\AAAwY Wirods M with G || érroodvT0 
for érrotovy Herw. || cadmevyxrai MSS: corr. Herw. 

3. ws €xactos M || és 6¢ 76 for 7d dé Kr. || 6€ avriwow M with 
CAEF || évyxrjcacGac xrX.] Herw. thinks that either epi 
Tov or a partic. of wishing is lost || M repeats of atrévopor 
after the second tav Evypdxwv || [aveAwicrov] and [iv py 
kpat@o.] Weidner 


10 
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EYTTPA®H® =” (69-70) 73 


dé é€v Tapépyo Kal ei Te dddro EvyKatactpeya- 


a a / / 
70 pevov pdov avtois traKxovcetar.  yevouevns 0 


70 


b] \ a / 2 ae \ > a > / 
EV YXEPTL THS maxyns él TOA avTEtyov addyXots, 
\ / / [cA b' / \ 
cat EvvéBn Bpovtds Te dma tias yevéoOar Kat 
¢ ¢ a \ lal 
actparas Kat tdwp TOAV, WaTE Tots MEY TPATOV 
f / / 
payouevors Kal élaxyicTAa TOMO @miAnKOGL Kal 
a lal / ral 2 
touto EvveriAaBécGat ToD hoBov, Tois 5° eurrerpo- 
/ \ A ij 2 
Tépols TA _eV YuYVOmEva Kal WPA ETOUS TrEpatve- 
a \ b.\ > a \ / 
o8a. Soxetvy, Tors 6€ avGcoTtaTtas Todv pew 
\ / / / 
ExTAnEW p41) ViKwWMEVOUS TapeyElv. WoamEevoV 
al >’ an \ , / lal 
dé Tav “Apyeiwy Tp@Tov TO ev@vupLoV KEpas TAY 
\ nr 
Lupakocioy Kal pet avtovs Tov “AOnvaiwy TO 
x la) > / / if \ \ 
KaTa ohas avTovs, TapeppyyvuTo dn Kal TO 
BY / a / ed \ 
ANNO GTPATEVLA TWV Lupakociov Kat es huyny 
f % ’ \ \ \ b 3QO/ e 
KaTéoTn. Kal él ToAv pev ovK edimEay ot 
lal + e al lal 
"A@nvaios (of yap inmis Tov Lupaxociwv TodnXot 
/ 5 x / 
OVTES Kal anoontor eipyov, Kal éoRadovTes es 


on 


15 


\ Sh / > nr ” / ” 
TOUS OTAITAaS AUTOY, el TLvas Tpodi@KoyTas idoLEV, 


/ « 
avéoterXov), éemakorovOncavtes dé aOpoo doov 
acphahas cixe Tad éeTTaveywpouv Kal TpoTraiov 
vA e \ ye / id / 5] \ 
lotacav. ot d€ Svpakoctor aBpocevtes és THY 
’ / ear \ td b] a rs 

EXewpivny odov Kai ws éx TOY TapovtTey EvyTa- 
al e/ n a 
Eauevor é> Te TO Odvuptriciov Ouas chav avTav 


3. EvykatacrpeWauévas CG: cvyxaracrpeWouévors M with BAF: 
ouyxatactpeWouevo. E: corr. Hu.: ed ris G\Xous EvyKaTaoTpe- 
Wduevos paov a’rds Badham: -a . . braxovcovrac Haacke, Sta. : 
-os . . Uraxovew €orat BOhme: -os . . drakovovow éora Madvig 

1. EvvemiBaréoOac for EvverrhaBécbar Kr. ; cf. Bekker Anecd. 
Gr. p. 173 Oovxvdldns Exrw* kai rotro EvveTiAaPécbar Tod PoBou 
|| kav Spa Badham: xa@’ épav Bothe 

3. imets M with G || eis M || rwes M with A 

4. eis M || EXwpwhy M || duws quamvis accepta clade: jmépos 
Badham 


71 


71 


74 ONOYKYAIAOY 


, / Ps lal 
TapeTe“av dvrakny, deicaytes pi) of “AOnvaior 
A A 93 / \ e 
TOV ypnudTov a HY avToO. KiWWHTwoL, Kal ot 
\ > / > \ / e \ 
NotTOl EeTTAaVvEey@pnoayv €s THY TOAD. ol Oe 
> a \ \ - 9 
A@nvaiot mpos pév TO lepov ovK AAOov, Evy- 
/ \ \ A \ 
KOMLTAYTES O€ TOUS EaAUTOV VEeKpors Kal éml TUpaY 
/ / nr lal a 
emilevtes nUAicavTO avTOD. THO vaTEpaia Tois 
\ / / 4 \ 
pev Xvpaxocios améSocav strocrdvdovs Tovs 
/ rs rn la) / 
vexpous (améBavov O€ a’tay Kal Tov Evpudyov 
Ve 4 \ / a \ / 
Tept eEnkovta Kal Ovakocious), THY b&€ ohETEpav 
\ > na / > / \ > a \ na 
Ta ooTa EvvéreEav (améGavoy S€ av’tav Kal TOV 
/ / rn / 
EVLLAYOV OS TEVTHKOVTA), KaL TA TOV TONELLOV 
ia) 4 > va b] A oni: 
oKUAG eyovTes aTreTTAEVoaV és Kata- ‘Nikias re-em- 


barks his army 


Y \ 5 \ \ 
VV. ELUL@MY TE a VY Kat Tov and returns to 
1 x B M, p ‘i Katana—and 


/ / a > 
ToAewov avTobey TroveicAat ove sends to Athens 
an 5 e ‘ 4 : : for reinforce- 
éd0xet Ouvatov eEivat, Tply av iTTrEeas ments. 
/ r lal \ fal 
Te peTaTempwow éx Tov “AOnvev Kal ex TOV 
Dey, / ad \ / 
autolev Evppayov ayeipwow, OT@s pi) TavTa- 
e n / \ 7 
TAaoW (IMTOKPATOVTAaL, Kal ypnwaTa Se apa 
/ > b / 
avtolev te EvrArdEwvTae Kal tap ~AOnvaiwv 
of ‘al / / / ray 
EXOn, TOV TE TOhEMY TLVAS TpoTayayorTaL, Us 
4 \ \ / lal on e 
nATLCOY ETA THY fayny parrdov odov viTra- 
4 / TA \ vad \ oA / 
Kovoecbal, Ta Te AANA Kal GiTOV Kai bowv SéoL 
/ e \ / 
TAPATKEVATWVTAL, WS ES TO EAP ETLYELPNTOVTES 
a 4 
TALS Lupaxovaass. 


1. cuvéXeéavy M with BAEFG: advédefav C, Hu. || oxvAa M 
with BCF 

2. re after a’t7rd0ev om. M || Kav (=xal éav) rap’ “APnvaiwv 
€XOy Bothe, et si ab Athenis veniant, sc. xpjpara EvdrEEwvTar || 
mpocayayovrac M with AE || <xal> ra re &dda Kr. || zapa- 
oxevacovrac M with AEG || &s és] ore MSS: corr. Stephens || 


oupaxovooais M 


10 


EYITPA®HS = (70-72) 75 


\ e \ , ee , a: > 
72 = Kai of pév tatty TH youn atrédevcav és 
/ / . 
thv Na€ov cat Karavny dvayxerpdcop- ‘Determined 


feeling at Syr. 


/ \ \ / = 
TES" Lupakocvoe d€ TOUS oeTepous —improved 
measures of 


> a \ / >? / 
QUTWVY VEKPOVUS Gasbavtes exKAHOLaY defence—re- 
> , \ \ Beart a? commendations 
2€molouv. Kat TapehMwv avTois “Kp- of Hermokrates. 
/ ed Jiu Yee 5 / 
MOKpaTNS oO Eppovos, avnp Kal €S TANNA Evveow 


b] \ / \ \ \ / ’ 
ovdevos NevTrOMEvos, Kal KATA TOV TrONEMOV eu- 


, 


5 


ar / e \ / L b) y EL b) / 
ELpLa TE LKAVOS YEVOMEVOS Kal avdpEia emupavs, 
b] / / y > ad / 
eOdpavve Te Kal ovK Ela TO yeyevnuev@ evd.bovas* 
\ \ % / na fal \ 
8 TY Mev Yap yvopnv avTav ovy ynoonolat, THY 10 
\ > / / > ag a / 
dé atakiay BraWa. od pévToe TocodTOV ye 
a e ede 5 + \ lad 
AehOjvat OCOV €ELKOS E€lVaL, ANAWS TE KAL TOLS 
/ ial ¢€ / > / 3 / e ’ r 
TT P@TOLS TOV EXAnvev EMTTELPLA, LOLWTAS @S ELTrELV 
ys / Ul \ 
4 yerpoTéxyvais, avTaywvicapéevous. Jpeya 5é BAd- 
\ \ lal fal rn \ 
Yat kat [To wARG0s| TOV oTpatnyayv [Kal] THY 15 
Todvapxlav (Hoa yap TevTeKaideKa Of oTpaTHYol 
val A la) \ / 
avTols), THY TE TOAKOY THY aEvYTAKTOV avapyiaV. 
xX V4.3 / / 
Hy O€ Odiyou TE OTPaTHYOL yévervTaL EwTrepoL Kal. 
fal a fi \ e 
EV TO YELLOAVL TOVTW TrapacKEevdow@oL TO OTTAL- 
, e oe ie eee b) t 7 
TLKOV, ois TE OTAA pH EoTL ExTropLCoVTES, OTwS 20 
e a 7 \ a BY / 
WS TAELTTOL ETOVTAL, KAL TH ANAH MEAETH TPOG- 
4 \ \ © ata / nr 
avayKkavovtes pn KaTa TO ElKOS KpaTnoEY opas 


72 = 1. [és . . dcaxetucdoovres] Sta. : és Kardvnv cai Ndgéov Bothe; 

cf. note 

3. door eixds [etvac] Sta., who objects that the clause with 
the inf. ought to be consequential, and that it would be an 
awkward ambiguity to write eiva here as 0.0. for jv. But 
since the clause taken as a consequence gives no sense, there is 
no ambiguity here || xai isomitted by best MSS || xeporéxyvas 
MSS 

4. [7d wiHO0s Tay oTparnyav kal] Bothe, Herw., Widmann, 
Pluygers, Hu. || [én] Kr., Pluygers || ogets for ofas Herw., but 
the accus. is equally correct 


76 SOYKYATAOY 


rn / 3 / \ / / 
TOV évavTiov, uvdpeias pev ohiow vTapxovens, 
y / / 
evTakias 6é és Ta Epya Tpocyevomerns’ EeTLO@TEW 
/ : \ \ / 
yap aupoTepa avTa, THY MEV META KIVOUVOV MENE- 25 
\ , / \ a 
Tapevny, THY 8 evrvyiay avTiy EavTAs peta 
rn nr an / ld 
Tov TLoTOU THs éTLoTHUNS PapoadewTepay EceE- 
/ \ 
5 c0a. | Tovs TE TTPAaTHYOVS Kal ONiyouS Kal aUTO- 
al / / rn \ 
Kpatopas yphvat édhéoOar Kat ofocar avTois TO 
5 \ U ¢ / 

Opktov 7) pny edoe apyelv OTN GY éeTLTTw@VTAL’ 30 
e/ \ cd / an rn XK 
oUTm® yap & Te KpuTTecOar det paddov av 

/ 3 \ / 
otéyecOar kal TaXXNa KATA KOTMOV Kal aTpo- 
Qn / 
73 hacictws wapackevacOhva. Kal of LvpaKoos 
la) / / 
avTov axkovoavtes endicavTo Te TavTa ws 
/ \ / /- \ 
éxéXeve Kal oTpaTnyov avTov Te elAoVTO TOV 
¢e ¢ / 
Eppoxpatn cai “Hpaxrdetdnv tov Avowmayov Kat 
— \ \ ’ / / na pe \ 
2 2uxavov Tov Lénxéotov, TovTovs TpEls, Kal ES THY 5 
/ . / / 
KopuvOov kat és tiv Maxedaipova mpéoBeus arr- 
/ ¢ / lal / 
éoTethay, OT ws Evppayla Te avTois TapayevnTar 
\ \ \ , / / / 

Kat Tov mpos ‘A@nvatovs mrodewov PeRatoTepov 
/ an la) la) \ la] 
mweiOwor Troveicbat ex Tov Tpohavods UTEP TPaV 
\ / ¢/ xX > \ A > / 
tous Aaxedaipovious, wa % amo THS ZtKEdas 10 

3 \ \ / / 
anayaywow avtovs i mpos TO év YuKEdia oTpa- 
ie > / ” 3 / 
TEULA HOTOY whEeNiayv AAAHY ETLTELTOCL. 
\ > na cal b] 

74 To 8 & tH Katavyn otpatevxpa tov A@n- 
/ ” b] \ Pp] \ / e . 
vaiwy émrevoev evOds ert Meconvnv ws mpobo- 

a / 
Oncouevnv. Kal & pev empadocEeTO ovK éryévETO. 
° / an fa! 
"ArKiBiddns yap OT’ amner eK THS apyns dn 
¢ / / 
MLETATELTTOS, ETLaTapevos OTL hevEotTe, punvveEr 5 
Re pty M: ju. BA: 7 env E || érliotavra M || det Kr. 
épnoxpatrny MSS 


apéecay M with G 
amnje M with A 


73 
74 


Eb Ht OT 
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EYITPA®H® s (72-75) 77 


fal al , /- lal n 
Tois TOV Lupakociwov dirows Tois év TH Mec- 
/ x x / ec \ / by 
onvn Evverd@s TO wéddoV* of SE TOUS TE aVdpas 
/ / % / / 
dehOerpav TpoTepov Kai TOTE aoTacLafovTEs Kal 
2 \ / \ 
év OmXos GvTES ETEKPaTOVY pA déyver bau TOUS 
J / c lal / c / \ 
A@Onvatovs ot TavtTa PovrAopevor.  1MEpas de 
lal \ / a ee rn 
peivavtTes Tepl Tpets Kat déka of “A@nvaiot ws 
\ / Ss \ 
éxeralovTo Kal Ta eMTLTNOELA OVK eiyov Kal 
/ >’ / > / 5] N F Vg 
T Povyapet ovdév, amredOovtes és Naor Kat dpa 
\ £ / 
Kal otavpopata Tepl TO oTpaToTredoy Trolnod- 
fal Ye \ ? > / 
pLevOlL AUTOU dueyet ator: Kal TpLnpn aTéoTeLnav 
/ / \ ¢ / ee 
és tas “A@nvas eri Te ypHpata Kai imTéas, OTS 
A 4 / 
ama TO pl TapayéevovTar. 
ig , be \ e >; / 3 A a 
Tetyifov O€ Kai ol LUpaKocLoL Ev THO YELUOVE 
/ a i \ / : 
™Mpos TE TH TOAEL, TOV Tewevirny ‘Enlargement of 
: ‘ . ‘ - es the fortifications 
EVTOS TOLNTAMEVOL, TELYOS Tapa TAY at Syracuse. 
\ .F \ > \ ¢ fal ec \ = s, 
TO pos Tas Exri7roXas op@v, OTws wn Ot éXdo- 
/ io xX f 
covos EVATIOTELYLOTOL Mow, VY apa chadrrovTat, 


on 


\ pele i AY Y a n? a 
kat Ta Meyapa dpovpiov kar é€v TO Odvptricio 


YA \ \ / / 
adXo* Kal THY Oddaccay Tpoectavpwoay Tav- 
a e / 5 \ \ > / 
Tay 9 aToBacews Hoav. Kat tovs AO@nvaiovs 
> / x a me / > / 
elootes ev TH Na&o yeudfortas, éotpdtevoay 
\ x \ z " a an 
Tavonuet ert tHVY Katayny, Kal THs Te Ys 
eee. Y \ \ an ? \ 
avT@yv éeTe“ov Kat Tas Tov AOnvaiwy cKnvas 
b. \ / / / 
kat TO oTpatoTredoy eumpicavtTes aveywpnoay 
> > / \ > / 
€7 olkov. Kat TuvOavopevoe Tovs A@nvaious 


1. [ot ratra BovNduevor] Herw., Hu. 

2. tpicxaidexa M with BCAG || épia cat =OPIAKAI: Opa(c)- 
kas MSS=OPAIKAC. ‘The schol. has épia repli 7d orpardmedov 
monoduevot. Pluygers first restored dpa: xatdgppaxta sTavpw- 
pata Bothe 

1. rouncduevaa Kr. || tapdravy M with BAEFG || ed dmo- 
TeltxicTor M 


76 


76 


78 OOYKYATAOY 


és tiv Kapapwav kata tiv én 
Adyntos yevonévny Evppayiav mpec- 
Beveo Oar, el TMS Bee royeen 
avTovs, are peo Bevovro Kat auto’ oav yap 
UTOTTOL avrois ol Kapapuraton pen pees 
ohict pay emt mV eis pany Tméepnar & 
emreprpay, ¢ és Te TO NowTroy pr) OvKETL Bovrovrat 
apvveLy, opayres tovs ‘AOxvatovs év TH wets ev 
mpdtavras)\* TM porxopace 5° avtois Kara THY 
Tporepap teas meta Oévres. a oup 
EK [ev Supaxovady “Eppoxparous Kal addXwv és 
THD Kapapear, avo 6€ tov “A@nvaiev Evdypou 
pe” erepov, 0 “Eppoxparns EvdAXoyou —— 
yevouévov Tav Kapapivaiwv Bovrd- Hermocrates. 
pevos mpodtaBadrew Tors "AOnvalovs éreye 
TOLAOE. 


‘ Hermokrates 
and Euphemus, 
counter-envoys 
at Kamarina.’ 


\ a / an b) 

“Ov civ rapodcay dSivamw rov “Anvator, 
5 a \ \ a / 
® Kapapwatot, yr) adrny KatarrXayhnre Setoaytes 
> z b) \ na \ 
empedRevoaucla, AAXA paddov Tods dyn 
§$ 1) followed by 
dunynars, ($§ 2-4), 
narration of the 


true purpose of 
Athens. 


/ b) 2) 3 la / , 

HéeXNoyTas aT avTaVY oyous, Tpiv 
\ lal rn \ an 

Tl KAL MOV AKOUCAL, 1) Vas Telow- 
e/ \ b] \ ps i, 

ow. Koval yap €$ THY XLtKEdLav 
/ \ = rd / \ A 

mpopace. pev 9 muvOdvecbe, Savoia 8é& ip 

an a lal 
TaVvTES UTovoodpev? Kat peor Soxodaw od Aeor- 
/ / b] > al na 

tivous BovrNecOat Katotkicat, adr pas pee 
4 

efouxtoat. ov yap 6) epee Tas pev éxee 

TONES avacTaTous Tovey, Tas be évOdSe Kart- 

_—_——— 
[év TH waxy] Kr. 
cupakovocay M 


[a7] Badham 
ws (=quoniam) jo Soxodow Bothe 


hoe Co 


15 


or 





77 


SYITPA®HS = (75-77) 79 


\ ; ‘ 
ouxiteww, Kat Aeovtivay pév Xarkidéwv ovtov 
/ / \ 
Kata TO Euyyeves KndecOar, Xarkidéas dé Tovs 
> > / - ¢/ BA / > / 
év EvBola, av olde arrotKot eior, dovNwoapévous 


” a Se Sptr.0 a 2 Nese cs — ia \ 
3 EN ELV. TH O€ AUT Lb EQ- EKELVA TE €E Xov K Ta 


nr a / \ f 
evade viv TEeip@vTaL* HYyEwoves yap yEevopevot 
Co of a af Ngee > ¥ an 5 
éxovTov Tov Te lovey Kal boot avo chav Hoav 

\ rn / / \ \ 

Evpupayor ws ert tod Midov timwpia; Tovs pev 
/ \ \ 3 Page / - / 

ALTOOTPATLAaY, TOUS b€ é7 adANXoUS OTpPaTEvELY, 


lal > \ 5 , / 2 b] mA. 
TOLS ) OS EKAOTOLS" TLVAa ELyOV - ALTLAV €UT PET?) 
/ / \ > \ n 

4 ETEVEYKOVTES KATETTPEWAVTO- KAL OU TEPL TIS 


, A ¢ / rn? € 
édXevOepias dpa ote ovToL TOV EXANVwY ovO’ of 
d fal lal an / / \ 
Edrnves tis €avtav TH Mido avtéctyncav, Tept 

; s \ \ / vs 
dé of pev chiciy adra py éxeivw KaTadovrAdTEws, 
id Ee > Nae / a ’ e. / 
ot & émt deomroTtou peTaBorAn ovK a€vvEeTwTEpoU 
/ / 
KaxoEvveT@tépou O€. 
> \ \ \ a 3 / 
“°AXN ov yap 07 THY TOV “AOnvaiwy evKaTn- 
, 5 / n , 
yopnTov ovcav . MONLY VUV TKOMEV II. ators (ce. 


77-80 § 2). 


rn N N / Ci lal . 
aTropavovv Tes évptidoowy OCA GdlKel, A. The Dorian 
cities should 


\ a a a \ ] / 5 2 
TONV O€ LAAXOV LAS AVTOVS AiTLATO- Unite against 
- the invaders, 


pevol OTL EXOVTES Tapadelyy“aTa THY §81, 2 
tT éxel ‘EXAnv@v ws edovA@O Car, OUK G[UVOVTES 
a fal a ae 

odiow avtots, Kat vov ép’ Huds TavTa Taporta 

codicpata, Aeovtivwy te Evyyevav KatotKkicess 

kal “Eyeotaioy Evpudyev érixoupias, ov Evaetpa- 
/ / / a > a 

devtes PBovropuela mpoOvpotepov detEa avtots 


2. otro for olde M 

3. doo GAXot opov Kr. || Tots wey . . Tots dé for rods wer . . 
rovs d€ Badham || [ezyov] Kr. 

4, <ris> T&év “ENAjvwv Kr.: rdv 7’ éxetoe M 

1. avrovs judas M || re T&v éxet Gertz, but re is not misplaced 
here ; see note || ws] doo. Badham 


5 


80 OOYKYATAOY 


/ / Jian oe / \ 
ott ovx “lwves Tadbe eicly ovd’ “EXXnomértion Kal 
an cay / x to) xX 4 / 
vnTLOTaL, oi SeaTroTny 7 Mijdov i &va yé Twa 

/ sf la n 
ateL petaBdrrovtes SovrodvTar, GAG Awputs 
3 / > = J b] / an / \ 
ehevOepor a avTovopov ths UeXorevyijcou Ti 

/ a Xx / x 
2 Xuxedlav oixodvtes. 7} pevomev €ws av ExacToL 15 
{ AY xX 66 P50 cd J / 
KaTa Trodes AnPOapev, evooTtes OTL TAaVTN pLovoy 
e / \ ¢ rn > \ \ la \ 
aNoToL eopev Kal opavtTes avTods él TodTO TO 
> / 7 \ \ / e an 
clos TpEeTouévous waTE TOs pev ROYoLS 7) [LOV 
/ \ \ ¥. 3 / ’ lal 
ductavar, Tors b& Evppdyov édraids éxtrodewoov 
\ > / n \ c e / N 
Tpos AXXijAovs, Tols b€ ws ExdoToLs TL TpOTHVES 2% 
/ “f a \ 17 al 
Aeyovtes SvvavTat KaKoupyely ; Kal oidueOa Tod 
7 A / > " 3 
amodev Evvoikov tpoatoAdupévov od Kal és 
> / c \ / \ \ > a an 
avTov Tia H&ew TO Sewoy, Tpo dé avTOD padXor. 
\ > \ rn ‘ x i 
78 tov Tacxyovta Kal’ éavtov dvotuyeiv § Kal el T@ 
Yd J. \ \ lf as 
apa TTAPEOTHKE TOV [LEV Lupakdctor, B. Alliance 
. : ee ; = ees with Syr. means 
€avTov 6 ov TONEMLOV ELVAL TO A@n-_ security : (1) 


alliance with 


¥, \ \ e lal e / an 
vaiw@, Kal Sewvov NYELTAL UTEP YE THS Athens and (2) 
: neutrality alike 


A , / ? \ . ° 
eps Kkuvdvvevewv, evOupnOnta ov Te€pt mean insecurity. 5 
n >| an 2 yy be \ a e n oe 
THS ENS paArXOY, EV iow O€ Kal THS éaUvTOD dua 
> a a L / \ \ b / 
ev 7] Eun pbaxovmevos, ToooUTw Se Kal acané- 
A / ny \ 
cTEpov bam ov TpodiedCapyévov ewod, éywv fe 
rd \ al fal / 
Evppaxov eue Kat ove éphpwos aywvietrar: tov 


1. rade [eiciv] Herw. || dwprets M 

2. Tos d€ ws éxdoros Bothe, Badham, Hu. ; but perhaps the 
insertion of as éxdoros . . d’ivavrae causes attraction to the 
dat.; see note || déyovras [évvavra] Herw. | adrwlev, not 
dtrofev, M 
75 1. éavrév & of Kr. ; but it is not necessary to understand a 
pause after o¥. If Thuc. had meant this, he would probably 
have written ovx adrés, adda Tov LTupaxdcioy or Tov pev &. 
moemov evar T@’A., EavTov Oo}. From od roddmov it is easy 
to supply ror€éwmov to Tov Zupaxécroy || waxduevos M with BAEF 
|| €pnuov best MSS 


AYTTPA®HS s’ (77-78) 81 


"A lal \ \ fal v / y 

TE Onvaiov pn THY Too Xupakootov éxGpav 
¥ - > ee | / \ b] / 

Koracacbat, TH 8 Eun Tpohacer THY EKELVOU 


2 pidiav ody oaov BeBavocacbat BovrdecBar. Et 


/ val xX val / \ 
TE Tis POove’ pev 7 Kal poBettar (aupotepa yap 
4s / \ / 8 \ de > \ \ Ee 
Tabe Taoyer Ta peifw), dia O€ aUTA Tas DUpa- 
ps n / -'s al ¥ 
Kovoas KaxwOhvar pév, iva cw@ppovicPaperv, Bov- 
/ XY 2 fal ce lal ) £ 
AeTat, Tepuyevéd Pau dé Evexa THS avToV-achandelas, 
/ / 
ovK avOpwtrivns duvapews BovrAnoww éedTriCer. ov 
< al i? lal / lal / 
yap otov TE dua THS Te émLOupias Kal THS TUYNS 
x \ ¢e / / > 
TOV avToV oOpmolws Taplav yevéoOar. Kal Ee 
/ nr lal al ’ < 
yvoun apapTo., Tots avToD Kakols oXopupbels 
/ >] rn lal lal 
Tax’ av icws Kal Tois ewots ayabots Tote Bov- 
, 5 A / \ / 
AnGein adOis POovncar. advvaTov O€ TpoEMEv@ 
\ \ \ / an ’ 
Kal p) ToS avTovs KLVdUVOUS OD TEpL TV OVO- 
/ > % \ lal ” b | / 
paTov adda Tepl TOV Epywv eHeAncaVYTL TpOC- 
rn / \ \ / / 
NaBeiv: Royo pev yap THY HueTépay Svvayww 
/ / , \ na / 
amo. av Tis, Epyw Oe THY avTOU gwTNpiav. Kal 


/ 2A S c la) > an ¢e / 
peartota eikos AY buds, @ Kapapivaiot, opopovs — 


/ lal 
dvtas Kal Ta SevTEpa KivduVEvooVTAs Tpoopac bat 
\ Lal La) lal 
avTa Kal jn) padaKas woTrep vov Evppayeir, 
> \ \ \ ¢ a n a/ ef xX bd 
avTovs Sé€ Tpos Has “aNXoV LoVTAas, aTEP AV EL 
> \ / lal > / e 3 
és tv Kapapivaiav tpatov adikovto ot “A@n- 


1. ¢iXav] SovAeiay Reiske, Rauchenstein, but see note || ovx] 
ods M with BCAEF || Bidcac@a Poppo, Dobree; but, according 
to Hermocrates, friendship with Athens means constant danger 
of subjection to Athens; and Athens wants to strengthen by 
a new alliance the formal friendship already existing as the 
result of the old alliance 

2. cupaxovccas M || av’rod for aitod MSS: corr. Stephens || 
ovk dvOpwrivns . . é€dmife| ‘non video quid velit’ Fab. 

3. Trois avrod M with BAEFG || avrot cwrnpiay MSS: corr. 
Stephens 

4. [domep vov] Herw. || dep av ef] M only: dep ef the rest 


G 


79 


82 BOYKYAIAOY 


al / x b] a rn > fal 
vaio. Oeomevor av emeKkanetofe, TaUTa EK TOU 
€ , a / ¢ 
Omoiov Kal viv TapaKedevopévous OTws pndev 
. ’ > An lal / 
évowaopev paivecBar. adr ove vpeis viv YE 
vf? Ci oF eM a ed 
mo ov0’ of addXou él TadTA wpynobe.. 
\ 7% / / al 
“ Aevria 6€ tows TO OiKaLoY pos TE HEaS 
\ \ / / 
Kal Tpos Tovs emLovTas BepatrevoeTe (1) Do not say 
: c s otic , that your exist- 
NEYOVTES Evupayiav ELVAL ULV TrPOS ing alliance with 
= : - ote , Athens prevents 
A@nvaious: fv ye ovK €ml Tots your joining us, 
4 2 ; "4 en. ~ and necessitates 
hiro éromjcacbe, TOV Sé EYOp@v your joining her. 
4 oe Ed ig na yy * la) > / 
ny tis eb tyas in, Kai tots ye A€nvaiors 
al e/ e , A \ \ > \ e 
Bonbeiv, 6tav bt Addov, Kal fy avTOL wWaOTEP 
a \ / > n 2 \ +7 oe. lal 
vov Tovs TéAas abiK@ow, eet oVd of “Pyyivor 
f ° / 
dvtes Xadkidjs Xadrkidéas Gvtas Aeovtivovs 
Ns / \ \ ’ b] vad 
€Oédovot Evyxatoucilery. Kat Sewov et eKEtvot 
\ \ / a nr vA 
Mev TO Epyov TOD KANOU OLKAL@PLATOS UTOTTEVOVTES 
> / a e nr 3 > / f 
adoyws cadpovovew, vets 6 evloyw Tpopacer 
\ os / / n 
Tous pev hvce Troreulovs Bovrecbe wdeneir, 
\ \ BY la} / vad C A 
Tous 6€ éTe wadrrov gdvoe Evyyevets peta Tov 
/ a ’ / 
éyOictav SiapGeipat. addr ov dikatov, apuvetv 
\ lal \ yee: rn 
dé kal pi hoBeicbar THY TapacKkevi avTaVY* Ov 
/ xX rn nr f 
yap, hv typets Evotapev aves, Sewn €or, 
> yo» ed e / 3 / 
GX hv, OTEp ovUTOL oTEvdOVEL, TavaYTia d.a- 
a \ ec na / / \ 
TMEV, ETrel OVSE TIPOS Mas ovous EAOoYTES Kat 
/ / ” a I] / ’ n 
payn Trepiyevopevot Errpatav a €BovdovTo, amr7h- 


80 dov 8€é dia Tayous. wate ovy Opoous ye dvTas 


1. Over émt rots Pikos appears in M, first hand, xara tov 
gitwy, from a gloss || im’ d\Awy <ddiucavrar> Herw. 

2. érel 5 odd’ M || yadxidets M 

3. 8rep omitted by M with BAEF || ovd’ é¢’ for ovde mpor 
Cobet ; the constructions with éi and zpés ‘against’ are, how- 
ever, apt to vary 


a 


35 


10 


2 


3 
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EYTTPA®PH® = (78-80) 83 


> \ ’ lal oD a \ , \ / 
elkos a0upety, tévar de €s THY Evppayiay Tpo- 
/ BTA \ > \ I / 
Oupotepor, ANAMS TE KAL aTro €XOTTOVVN TOU 
« a) / > \ 
Tapecoméevns whedias, of TaVde KpElaaoUS ELoL 
/ \ iv \ 
TO TapdtTav Ta Toheuia Kal pay exElvNnY THY 
lal lal \ 
mpounbiay Soxety To Hiv pev tonV ay Do not 
= a \ a \ / think neutralit 
eivat, upiv S€ aodhadrh, TO pydETEPOLS the fair and safe 
\ / ie 
57) @s Kal apdotépwyv ovtas Evp- “'* 
/ fal > \ by A x” ed 
payous PBonlety. ov yap épyw icov wamep 
a , iz * > \ > e a \ 
TO Oukat@patt éotw. eb yap ov vas py 
/ e) \ / \ e 
Evppaynoavtas 6 te TaQwv chadyoetat Kal oO 


a / P> SS xX ol > a > / 
KpaTov TepleogTal, TL AAO 1) TH AUTH aTrovcia 


al X > > 4 an \ \ > > , 
TOs MEV OVK HuvVAaTE THOHVAL, TOUS OE OUK EKMNU- 
a > 
cate Kakovs yevéoOar; Kaitos KANO Tots AdLKOU- 
/ (vA / / / 
pévois Kal awa Evyyevéot mpooGewéevous THY TE 
\ A / \ 
Kowny wderiav TH LKeria pudrdEar Kai Tovds 
> / f- N36 <5 oom e a 
A@nvaious pidous 67) 6vTas HH eaoat dpapreiy. 
« Euvedovtes Te Aeyouen Ob Suparoovor ex Ou- 
ras 
ddoKery pev ovdev Epyov eivat capa@s ovTE vuas 
BA \ 7 \ e > \ 
ovTe TOUS AAXAOUS TEPL WY AUVTOL III. éxiroyos. 
exe! P A. You must 
ovdev yelpovy yuyvaoKeTeE’ deopeba join us ;=IL A. 
\ \ / ¢ 
dé Kal paptupopela dua, ef pr) Teicomev, OTe 
x / \ e oh ’ / ak / 
emuBourevouela pev vo ‘lover aiel trodeuior, 
/ \ lal fe an 
mpoo.oomela Sé vo tuov Awpins Awpidyv. Kat 


15 


20 


> ‘d / c ral yj ral an \ 
el KaTaoTpéeWovtas nuads A@nvaior, Tats pep 25 


e€ / , / 
VMETEPALS V@OULALS KPATNCOVGCL TO B. You will 
p P Ok aa, ; pay for holding 


> val / / 
& avtav ovopate tynOyncovtar, Kal aloof ;=II. BQ). 


1. woeucxa Herw. || [tiv] mpoundiay Dobree || ro for tw 
best MSS 

3. xetpw M || after dedueAa Sé Herw. marks a lacuna |! 
meiGouev Hu. : see note || dwprets Swpréewy M 

4. tiyunoovra Herw. 


81 


82 


bo 
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84 OBOYKYAIAOY 


an / b Y \ 98 X \ \ / : 
THS vikns ovK adXov TivVa GOAOV 4) TOV THY ViKnVY 
/ iy rn fi 
Tapacyovta Aypovtat* Kai et ad Tels TEpLEeTo- 


an Jae lal qi e \ \ 
peOa, THs aitias Tov KiWdvvMY of adTol THY 30 


/ Qn S et ral 
Tinwpiav upekete. oKoTreite odv Kal aipeiabe 
yy BN \ 2) / > / / xX x 
non 7) THY avTika axkivdvvas SovrAElavy 7 Kav 

/ bd a / 
mepuyevomevoe. we? nuayv Tovodé TE © aniance 
\ lal / lal \ ith Ath sis 
py aicxpas Seordtas NaBeiv Kal WMS 
\ \ a y \ 5) 1): 
Tv Tpos Huds éxOpav pn av 

n / 1 A929 

Bpayetav yevouévny Scaduyetv. 
a \ co, / 5 
Tovatra pev o ‘Eppoxparns eimev- 
¢ >] ¢ A Be] 
o 8 EKidnuos 0 trav ~AOnvaiov 
\ > \ 7 
mMpeaBevTns MET AUTOV TOLGOE. 
“ec "A / 6 \ 5 a / ov 
pixowela pev emt THS TWpoTEpoy ovens 
/ La) \ 4 
Evppayias avavedoes, Tod S€ Yupa- 1. xpooiusoy, 
A pre . , including a long 
KOO LOU Kabarrapévov AVAYKN KAL TTEPL Supers & a 
o a 7 / jmets yap— 
THS apYs etrety ws ElKOT@S EyopEY. §2 cwrnpiay 
: é z : . > \  ekmoptferGar), 
TO HEY OUY MEYLTTOY apTYPLOY AYTOS and & mpdbears 
5 > y Dae Kat vuv— 
eimrev OTL of “lwves alet TOTE TONEMLLOL Kwd¥oor7K<s). 


Euphemus 
replies. 


n nil¥s > y” \ Me pye Cues 
tots Awptetoiv eiow.. exer O€ Kal ovTMS* pets 
\ v oy : / a \ 
yap “lwves ovtes Iedorrovynciows Awpiedou Kat 
Theioow oval Kal TapoLKovoLY eoneyipel a’ OT@ 
TpOTe HKLTTA avTaV braxovoopeba: Kal MeTa TA 
Myduxa vads ktnodpevor THs pwev Aaxedarpoviov 
aPYXHS Kal Iyewovias, aTnANaynpev, OVSEY Tpoc- 
al nas iP tak E ; rn \ e nr 
HKov padrov Te €xelvous uly Kal nuas 
\ ? ¢ lal 

exelvos emuTacoel, TAnVY Kal b6cov ev TO 


2. kat before o¥rws omitted by M || [kai] wapouxoivres Cla., 
Sta. ; xal mapoixodvres Sitz., so that the partic. may govern 
IleXorrovvnciows : but see note || [avrav] Herw., Badham, Hu. : 
avrot Madvig 


35 


on 


» 


BYTTPA®H® = (80-83) 85 


/ a yy > \ be lal e \ 
Tapov7s petfov iayvov, avTot 6€ THY UTO 
lal / / rd 
Bacirei mpoTepov dvtTwv nye“oves KaTagTaVTES 
a : ; Rains. \ 4 
olkoduev, vomicaytes HKioT av vo LleXorovyn- 
road > , / Bhs s 
alows oUTws elvat, SUVamW EyoTES 7) auuvovpEa, 
ie Oe ye FA Bs ACY, ; , 
Kal és TO axpiBes EelTreiv ovdE AdiKwS KaTaTTpEYa- 
/ \ Ps A Qn 
pevoe TOUS TE lwvas Kai vnoLwtas, ovs Euyyevels 
Tal / na 
gdacly dvtas Huds Xvpakdcior Sedovdo Oar. 
45 \ ans \ / De fe coe \ 
HAGov yap éTt THY pNTpOTOALY Eh Nas peETA 
na / 
tov Mydov Kal ovx éToOApnoav amooTayTes Ta 
ad a / , a / \ 
oixeia Ueipar, woTep nels ExALTOVTES THY 
/ : x / / an 
TONAL, SovAEiav 6€ avUTOi Te EBoVAOVTO Kal Hut 
\ SX 3 a > Q? i ” / ” 
TO auto émeveyKety. avd_@v aé&vot TE dvTes 
/ 7 \ nr U 
dpa apyopuev, OTL TE vaUTLKOY TELTTOY TE Kat 
F / / \ 
Tpolvpiav ampopacictoy trapecxoueba &s TOUS 
ed / a / a 
EAAnvas, cal vote Kal TO Mydw Etoipws TovTO 
a e a 4 f a \ 
Spavtes ovTo. nas EBrNaT Tov, awa _6€ THs Tpos 
/ > / > / 
2leXomrovynciovs toyvos opeyouevot. Kal ov 
x \ / / 
KarmeTrovpeba ws 7) Tov BapBapov povo. Kaé- 
ENMOVTES ELKOT@S Apyouwev 1) em eXEVOEPia TH 
5 ibs Aik a AE Bl ht sae es 
T@voe padrgov 7 Tov EvyTavTwy Te Kal TH 
/ la / rn 
nueTépa avTav KivduvevoayTes. Tact dé aveTi- 
\ / 
pOovoy THY TpocnKovcav cwTnpiay éxTropifer Cat. 
Kal vov THs HweTépas acdhadelas zpédecrs: our 


or Nils , , i oe interests are 
EVEKA Kab evade TAPOVTES OP@[LEV identical. 


3. avrévouo. 6é TSv bd Hu. || ofkoduev] ovk ddixoduev Reiske : 
oikelous éxouev Liebhold: ofkevovueha Sta. : dpxouev Herw. ; 
see note || duuvdueOa MSS: corr. Stephens || ws 7d dxpiBées Kr., 
Herw., Hu., Sitz. 

4. [é¢’] Bothe, Herw. § dSovdeiav] Sov\evew inferior MSS, 
Reiske || ? avrot re <é€avrois> or dovAelay 5” éaurots Te KTX. 

2. ov kadX\terrovpmeba] ov &Xo (or dAAw) Err- (Or Er-) ducPa best 
MSS || dpxomer M 


15 


25 


on 


10 


86 OOYKYAIAOY 


3 Kal vpiv tavta Evphépovta: atrodaivomey dé €& 
@v olde Te StaBddXoval Kal vpeis pardioTta etl 15 
To hoBepwrepov vrrovoeite, elddTES TOUS TrEpLoEas 

A ore nA 
jromTEevovTas TL AOYoU pev HOoVvHR TO- TapavTika 
TepTromevous, 7H 8 éyxeipyoer UoTepov Ta 

4 Euxphépovta mpdcocovtas. THY TE yap éKel 
> \ ’ / 6 A dé 7 \ \ 2 10 
apxiy eipnkapev dia O€os éyeww Kal Ta évOdde 2 
<dapev> Ova TO avTo Kew peta Tov pirov 

tal / / 
acpares KaTacTnTOpEvol, Kal ov SovAwWoopLEVOL, 
\ a \ A a / 
pn) Tabety 6€ wadAXNOV TOTO K@AVCOVTES. 
84 “‘TrroraBn 5é pndels @s obdev TpoohKoy bmav 
/ Led , 
Knoopeda, yvous 6Tt cwlopévoy Uuav MU. sions. 


A. It is the 


\ \ \ \ > al ¢e rn ” 5 
Kal dla TO pn acbevets Dumas GvTas interest of 
Athens to pre- 


avréxew Lvpaxociows Aocov dy serve the inde- 

a ; * . pendence of her 
TOUTOV TeurravT@V TLVa dvvapty friends in Sicily. 5 
IleXorrovynatows nuets BraTToipeOa. Kai év 

a / 
2TOUT@ TpoaHKeTe 70n Hyiv TA péeyloTa.  dLoTrEp 
kat tovs eovtivovs evrAoyov KaToKifery ur 
/ r lal 

umnkoovs wamep Tors Euvyyeveis avTav ToOvS €V 
EiBoia, aX’ ws duvatwtatous, wa €K THS 10 

| 

owerepas Spopor ovTES TOLTOE TF atep hpesv humnpot 

3@ol. Ta pey yap éxel Kal avTol dpravpey ™pos 

Tovs qToAeuious, Kal 6 Xadkidevs, Ov adOyas 

nas dno SovAwcapévous Tovs evOdde éhevGeEpodr, 
Evudopos Hiv atapdcKevos OV Kal YpWaTa 15 

2. tpuiv] qty C || raira BCAFGM: ravra E: corr. Poppo 

4. <gapév> is inserted because elpykapey . . ke is con- 
trary to fact: Sta. reads jjkowev for KEW ; cf. Intr. p. xxvi.: 
Badham, followed by Herw., reads mpdocovras, ti Te [yap] 


éxet a. [eipjxamev], so that the infinitives may depend on 
aTodaivowerv 


84 1. #6n] 6) Badham 
3. pnolv judas M 
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EYITPA®H® s (83-86) 87 


/ . val 
uovov dépwv, Ta € evOaSe Kai AeovTivos Kai ot 
Gdrov hiroe OTe wadiaTta avTovopovpevor. avdpi 
\ / x / b) \ > fp »O\ BA 
dé TUpdvy@ 7) TOAEL apynVY eyovan ovdEY Adoyor 
. an 0 / \ 
6 Te Evphépov ovd oiKelov 6 TL py TLaTOY* POS 
e¢/ a xX > \ xX / \ lal 
Exacta de det 1) €xOpov 1) pirov peTa KaLpov 
/ \ ¢e an an 2. a > / > 
yiyvecOar. Kal pds TodTO wperet evOdde, ovK 
xX \ / / > 3 xX e > \ 
ny Tovs didouvs KaK@owpev, AXXN WV Ob éx Opot 
Sua tiv TOV ditov pounv abdvyvaTor wow. 
amucteiy dé ob yen: Kal yap Tovs éxet Evpya- 
e ¢/ WA >’ / a é \ 
yous ws Exactoe ypnomoe eEnyoupeBa, Xiovs pev 
, a al / 
cat MnOupraiovs vedv tapoyn avTovopous, TovS 
dé ToANods ypnudtwv BraoTepov opd, addous 
Sé Kal tavu édrev0épws Evppayodvtas, Kaimep 
/ 
vnowwtas ovtas Kab evAnmTToUs, SioTe év Ywpiots 
/ ¢ 
émuxaipos eiol mept tiv Hedorovyncov. wate 
\ > / 3 _% \ x an / 
Kat TtavOdde eiKos Tmpos TO AvoLTEdODY, Kal, 
a f > / / / 
@ Aéyouev, és Xvpaxociouvs déos KabictacBa.. 


or 


10 


15 


b] a \ > / e Lal \ B ~ > \ ” 
apxns yap épievtat voy kat PovdovTat eT TH 


e fi / e a e / / xX \ 
nuetéepo EvotnoavTes vas VToTTH, Bia 1) Kal 
al / 
Kat épnuiav, atpaKtav hav ateOovTwr, avTot 
4 A bey / > aed / x an 
dp&as Ths Luedias. avaykn 6é, v Evorire 
% by / b) n \ 
Tpos avtTovs* ovTE yap npiv ett éoTaL toyusS 
/ a a 5) 
TocavTn és ev Evotadca evpeTayeiptaotos, ovd 
BES: an XN A \ / \ aA 
010 acGevets av Hyov pr) TapovT@Y Tpos vas 
= By ale fa) \ a > ee \ YA 
elev. Kal OTM TavTa pH SoKEl, AUTO TO EpyoV 
> / \ x / e a = 
eheyyel. TO yap mpoTepoy nuas B. You have 


> y 3 ” . already asked 
ernyayer be ovk aXXovy TLVa Trpo- for help from 


2. rods . . Evupdyous] C only: the rest have tots . . Eup- 
paxots || Evppaxotvras] Evnudxous M 

3. €v oupaxocias déos M || xafiorarac M with BCA || évo77- 
covtes M 

1, édéyéer Hu. 


88 OOYKYAIAOY 


/ . f b] i, 
celovres oPov %, €t TeptovropeBa Athens. Do 
Br ops epee : : = not distrust her 
bas bro Yvpaxocio yevécOar, Ore now. 
\ / x la) 
Kal avtTol Kiwduvetcomev. Kal viv ov dSikacor, 
e \ e an ] fal / / aA > rn 
@mep Kal nuas nEwovTe Noyw Tele, TO adToO 
a b] > c/ / / \ \ 
amliaTeiv, ovd OTL Ovvapwer peifove tTpos Thy 
a b] \ / e fh \ X 
TavoE LaydY Tapecpev UTToTTEVETOaL, ToD be 
a n b) n a / YA 
aXXo Toicbe aTLoTEly. wets péev ye OvTE 
an \ \ > A \ J 
Eupetvat Ovvatol pur) peO” Duar, el Te Kal yevo- 
\ / / a 
HEVOL KAKOL KaTEpyacaipefa, advVaTOL KaTacyeEtV 
\ Qn / rn \ 5) / nr / 
Ola KOS TE TAOD Kal aTropla puAaKns Tokewv 
/ \ a n / J 
peyaXov Kal TH TapacKkevn nTELipwTioM@V: oie 
\ b / / \ / n e J 
d€ ov oTpatoTrédm, moder Sé pelfove THS HweTépas 
rn A en / rd 
Tapovaias €TroLtKOUVTES Upiy alel Te éTLBOVAEVOVEL 
/ \ "4 / lal 
Kai, OTav Kaipov ANaBwow ExaoTov, OvK avidoLY 
4 \ fy \ ’ 
(édeEav dé Kai adda 7dn Kal Ta és AeovTivous), 
\ an la \ \ rn / 
Kal VUV TOAL@oLW ETL TOUS Ta’TAa KWAVOYTAS Kal 
> i. \ > / / na \ e , 
avéyovtas THY LiKEediav péypt ToddE py UT 
\ 5 an na / 
aUTOUS eivaL TapaKaneiv Dudas ws avatcOHTOUS. 
\ \ >’ \ ’ / / e a 
Tov 6€ él ddnbeatépay ye cwTnpiay pets 
rn / \ | 
aVTLTApAaKaovpeV, OEOMEVvoL THY UTAapYovcay am 
/ a \ / 
adrAnhov aupoTépos p47) TWpodsdovat, vopmicar é 
a \ \ BA / FiaX 3 3 id la} 
Tolade pev Kat avev Evppdayov aiel éb vas 
e / a \ fal 5S et / id a b) > 
EToluny dia TO TAHOos civar odov, bpiv & ov 
/ \ a if, 
TONGAKLS TapacyncEW peTa TooHnabe eTLKOUpiAS 
/ a an / teen f 
apvvacbat iy eb TO UTOTT@ 1) aTpaKToV éaceTeE 
nl 3 an i 4 
aTrenbety 7) Kat odareicar, ets BovrAncecbe Kat 


2. wep] érmep BCAEFM || 7 a’t@ <aitrods> Herw. || iz- 
omrevey nuas for bremrevecOa Herw. 

3. KaTepyacaiue? M || érrocxovytes juty M 

4. im’ avrots Herw. 

5. voulcat d¢] M only, and by conjecture Hu.: the rest 
vouloa Te || ef for aiet best MSS 


eed 
On 
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EYTTPA®H® © (86-87) 89 


ToANocTOV popLovy avTHAS ielv, OTE ovOEY ETL 30 
Tepavel Taparyevouevov vpiv. 

87 “Ana pajre bets, © Kapapwaia, tais THvde 
SuaBorais avatre(Oecbe pnte of aAdoL* elprKapeEV 
S ipiv wacav tiv adjOevav TEPL OV IIT, exiroyos. 
iromTevomeba, Kal ett ev Kehadaiols Neen ghee 
irropvncavtes akidcowev reiOewv. “8 * 

2 hauev yap apyew pev Tov éxel, Wa pH vT- 
axov@pev addov, édevOepody 5é Ta evOdde, OTWS 
pi) ur avtToav BraTrtepeOa, Tora 6° avay- 
catecOar mpdoceww, Si0Tt Kal Toda vdacoO- 
pela, Etupayor S& Kal viv Kal mporepov Tois 10 
évOdde tov abdiKovpévots ovK aKANTOL, Tapa- 

3 KANOEvTes bE Heew. Kal tpets wnO’ ws SiKacTal 
yevOMEVOL TOV LLY TrovovpéevoV p70’ B. Do not 


censure us, Or 
¢ f A \ by A - 
@s codpovictal, 5 xareTrov On, riect the 


i , e NeGY , security we 
atotpéerew Treipacbe, Kal’ doov O€ offer, $835. 15 

nr fal / / bee 
Tl Upiv THS nweTépas ToAUTTpPayLocUYNS Kal 

/ nN Jerk / / > / 
TpoTov TO avTo Evydéeper, TovT@ aTrodaPovTes 
/ / \ / b] 
xpnoacbe, Kat vouicate wn Tatas év iow Pra- 
\ / lal ¢ / 
TTEW AUTU, TOAV O€ TAEioUS TOV “EXAjVOY Kal 
Pp] a \ \ a / \ 5 \ 
4 opereiv. ev TavTL yap TAS YOpPiM Kal @ p17) 2 
7 b) / \ ¢ 

iTapyopev 6 TE olopmevos adiKnoesar Kal O ETL- 

/ \ ‘. e / e a / aA \ 
Bovretvov dia TO éEvoiuny UTretvar EXTIbAa TO jeEV 
b) fa > / by ’ e a A dé I 
avtTituyelv émuKoupias ab nuov, TO o€, eb HEo- 

\ > a 5 / b] / > 
ev, 42) GdEel eivar KLVdUVEvELY, apoTEpoL avay- 


87 3. [rd adrd] robro dro\aBévres Kr. 
4. av wn brdpxoueyv Bothe: schol. has €v racy yap yn, Kai js 
ovK dpxouev || av [7c] rvxet Herw., Badham, Hu. || ddee?] Kr., 


Cla. : ddeés Reiske, Dobree: ddeets MSS; ef. Intr. § 23 || [kw- 
duwvevew] Kr., Sta., Herw.; Badham’s explanation is non tuto se 
periculum facturum, venturi simus necne 


re 
ov 


88 


90 OOYKYATAOY 


KalovTal 0 bev AkKaV Twdhpoveiy, 0 6 aTpayLovas 
colecbar. TavTny ody THY KOWNY TO TE Seopéve 
Kal vpiv vov Tapovoav acdadeay pr) aTroonabe, 
arn’ éEic@oavtes Tois addows pel” ov Tots 
Lupakocios avtl Tod aiel durddccecOat avtovs 
Kat avTeTiBovrevcal Tote éx TOU Opmolov peTa- 
raBere.” 

Tovatta dé 0 Evdnuos ecimev. ot d€ Kapa- 
pwato. éremovOecay Towvde. TOS Camarina— 


5) / 5 \ ‘thought it 
pev “A€nvaios evvor Hoav, TAnY Kal’ oafent GHEE = 


er 5) \ / ” 5) \ evasive answer 
dcov [ei] THY LuKediav Bovto avTods [Yiriendiy 


, val \ / i - 
dovrAwcecOa, Tois S& Yuvpaxociow enenyt 


\ os, / i = 
aiel KaTa TO buopov Svddopo: SedsoTes PMS 
& \ A \ \ 
d ody ooov Tovs Lupaxocious éyyvs svtas pa) 
/ a / / nr 
Kal avev ofOv TEpLYeV@OVTAL, TO TE TPMTOV av- 
al \ b] / ¢e / 7 \ \ \ 
TOls TOUS OALYyOUS LTTEAS ETTe“vaY KaL TO RoOLTrOV 
/ lal lal \ a 
edoxet avtois wroupyely pev Tols LvpaKxoctos 
nr ” ec xX / / =J \ 
Mado Epy@, ws av SuvwvTaL peTpLMOTaTa, ev bE 
A / / Q\ a > / + 
T® Tapovtt, iva pnoe Tots AOnvaious éXaccoy 
rn fn \ x / An 
Sox@ot velmar, émrevd) Kal emliKpaTécTEpoL TH 
/ 2 / / > f. ” b] 
ayn eyévovto, Noyw atroKkpivacbar ica apdo- 
/ G / > Ve 
Tépols. Kal oUTw PMovrevodpEvor aTreKpivavTo, 


> \ / b) / iD / a 
. €revon TUyKaver auportépors ovat Evppayois opov 


88 


\ / y / nr 5 
Tpos GAAHAoUS TOAEMOS BY, EVOpKOY SoKELY Eivat 
/ ,’ fal / / , / \ 
chicw év TO TapovTe pndeTépois apvvew. Kat 
e / e / b] a 
ol Tpéa Bets ExaTépov anhdOov. 


5. éucwoavtes] ‘schol. é&tcwhévres’ Fab. ; see note: €& icov 
otdvres Badham |j [rots Zupaxogiots] Sta. 

1. [ei] Reiske, Haacke: Ay xaé’ door ei is a solecism: aéei 
correctly M with CEG || dcx@ow eivae MSS: corr. Duker, 
Valckenaer: doxG@ow eivar efyoc Dobree 


25 


30 


3 


4 


5 
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BYTTPA®H® = (87-88) 91 


e \ / \ \ 
Kai of pev Supaxdoioe ta Kal” éEavtovs éEnp- 
, > \ f td ’ > fal > an 
TvovTo és Tov Todemov: of O° “AOnvaio. év TH 
/ \ 5 
Nd&@ éotpatoredevpévoe Ta pos ‘Winter pro- 
ie ‘SAGE 7 > nv ceedings of 
Tovs LKENOVS ETpaccoy OTwSs aUTOLS Nikias.’ 
a £ 4 \ \ 
@S TAELTTOL TPOTYWPHTOVTAL. Kal Ot fev pos 
lal lal lal fs 
Ta Tedia padrAov TOV LuKEAOV, UTHKOOL OVTES 
an / > \ >’ / lal 
TOV Lupaxociwr, ov ToAAOl adetoTnKEecav* TOV 
\ / / / 9 
d€ THY pmecoyEelav €XOVTOV avTovomot ovcat Kal 
/ a & e > / 5 \ \ , s 
TPOTEPOV ALLEL <AL> OLKNTELS evOus TANVY OXLYOL 
x la ’ / 9) \ an if 
peta Tav AOnvaiwy joav Kab ottov Te KaTe- 
/ A / > ie. \ \ / 
Kopttoy TH TTpaTEvMATL Kal Eloly ol Kal Xp1- 
A. \ \ \ A ae. 
pata. emt d€ Tovs wr» TporywpodvyTas ol AOn- 
r Vs, \ x / \ 
VALOL OTPATEVOVTES TOUS MEV TPOTHnVayKACOY, TOUS 
\ \ \ al / / 
66 Kal UTO TOV Lupakocior, povpovs TE Tep- 
/ P / / 
jmovTwv Kat Bonfovytwv, aTex@NVoVTO. TOV TE 
fal / 5] fal / b] \ 
YELMLOaVA EeBoppicdpevoe. ex THs Nag&ov és thy 
\ \ y A x 
Katavny cal To otpatoredov 0 KatexavOn v0 


20 


25 


30 


TaY Supakociov avis avopOdcavtes Svexeiwalov. 


\ 4 \ > f / \ 

kal émeprav pev és Kapynoova tpinpn epi 

/ , / a 

didias, e¢ SvvawTo TL wpereioGat, Ereurvav O€ 
\ > / 7 ie / > 

kat és Tuponviay, éotw wv Todewy éTayyedXo- 
/ \ 2 OA a / \ 

péevov Kal avtav Evytronemety. TrepuryyeNXov O€ 
\ ay m ae aS , 

Kal Tois YuKEeNOLs Kal €s THY” Eyeotay TEemrpayTes 
A / / / 

€xéXevov (atrovs chicw ws TAEioTOUS TEUTTEWY, 


3. 70 Kad’ éavro’s M with G 

4, oi mo\Xol MSS, which is inconsistent with c. 103, 2: corr. 
Canter || wecdyacav MSS: corr. Kr. || adel] M correctly with E 
|| <ai> Bk., Poppo || ra xpjuara M 

5. tods 6€ kal awd tov D. . . dmexwdvov Franciscus Portus, 
Bothe, ‘partim ne missa a Syracusanis auxilia possent adire 
prohibuerunt’ Valla-Stephens || g@povpovs 7’ éoreuwévtwy Hu. : 
. éoreutrovtwy C || arexwdvov MSS: corr. Doederlein 

6. [wéupavtes éxéNevoy] Herw.: [éxéAevorv] Kr, 


40 


10 


92 OBOYKYAIAOY 


; 5 \ / , 

Kal Tada €s TOV ‘TeEpLTELyLopOY, TAHA Kal 
io As T, C Ay ee ES e e A 
aldnpov, iToipalov, Kat Oca Edel, WS Awa TH NPL 

J la] "s 
éEOpevolt TOU TrONELOV. 

> | \ / } fal 
Oi S&S és tv Kopwov cai Aaxedaipova tay 
/ / + 
Lupaxociov amootaneévtes mpéaBeus ‘Syracusan _ 
: 3 F es : envoys solicit 
Tous Te ITadwwTas apa TapatrdEoy- aid from 
. - - 5 , CORINTH and 
Tes émrep@vtTo TreiGew pn Teplopay Srarra.’ 

\ ri ea. nae , . Nee or 
Ta ylyvopmeva uTO Tov AOnvatwv, ws Kal éxEtivots 
€ / > / Av a" an / 
O/LOLWS ériBovdevdpeva, Kab erred év TH KopivOa 

/ fal la 
éyévovTo, NOyous émoLovyTo aksobvTes chiar KaTA 

\ \ la / \ 

TO Euyyeves Bonbeiv. Kai ot KopivOror evOvs 


Wnhisdpevot avtol TpaTA wWaTE Taon TpOoOUpILG : 


\ A / / 
dpovew, kal és tHv AMaxedaipova EvvaTréctedXov 
a if e/ \ , 
avtois mpécBeus, Twas Kal éxetvous Evvavaret- 
/ n / , lal 
Govev TOV TE avTOU TOAEMOY cadécTEpoY TroLet- 
\ \ 3 / \ \ + 7 
cat mpos Tovs “AOnvaious, Kat és THY ZtKEALAY 
3 / / \ v4 3 A / 
odeNay Tia Téwrew. Kat ot Te ex THS Kopiv- 
a \ 
Gov mpécBes traphoav és tTHv Aake- ‘They found at 
7 Das % \ ,~ the congress at - 
Saimova, kat “AXKiBiadns peta TOV Sparta another 
ae , advocate— | 
Evpdvydoov, Tepawbels ToT EvOus Alkibiades. 
/ la) na 
él TAolov moptiKxod é€x THs Poupias és Kudrajunv 
n / an 
ths ~Hrelas mp@tov, eerta voTepov €s TI 
/ a a / 
AaxeSaipova aitav tov Aaxkedatpmovioy pera- 


cr 
on 


65 


meuravtav wrocTovecos éAOwv: époBetTo yap 


> \ an a \ la wn n 4 
avrovs dia THY Tept TOV Mavtiikev rpaéu. 
\ / ’ Alt / a / : 
kal EvvéBn ev tH éxxdynoia Tov AaKedaipovion 


/ / \ \ Ss / \ 
POUSH Ahe Kopwv@tovs Kat TOUS UpaKOGLOUS Ta 


6. dua jpe M 

8. [pro] Herw. || éxeivors M || és ocxeXtay M 

9. poptnxod M: goprnrixod BAFG || at’rov Trav akedarmo- 
view M 





EYITPA®H® = (88-89) 93 


\ / 
avta Kat Tov AdKtBiddny SEoMEVOUS <gneech of Alki- 


/ \ / \ biades in the 
meiMey tovs Aakedamoviovs. Kal facedacmonian 


Svavooupévey Tov Te édopov Kab TOV MPN: 
év tédeu dvt@v mpécBes TéwTew és Lupaxovoas 
Kodvovtas pn EvpBaiver “A@nvaiows, BonOeiv oe 
ov mpodtpov dvtov, TapedOav o ’AdKiBiadys 
Tmapwkuvé te Tors Aaxedatmovious Kat éEwppynoe 
Néyov ToLdee. 

“-Avayxatov Tept THs éuns duaBodts tpwTov 
és vas etmety, wa pun YXELPOV TA. (Nonpooiuor 


\ Fah eee > , proper.) First 
KOLA T@ VTOTT@ (ov axpoaonabe. mpdobears (§ 1), 


A ’ a / \ / leading t 
Tov & éuav Tpoyovey THY mpokeviay “OS® 


aC / Fi rs) la 
iuav Katd Te eyKAnua aTreLTOVTaY) Gore. mde) His 
avTos éy@ Tdadw davarapBdveov eOe- PUVA Story 
/ e lal BA \ \ \ 3 Tv 
pamrevov upads adda TE Kalb Tepl THY Ex IlvdoU 
nr / / cal 
Evpdhopav. Kal duatedodvTOs wou TpoOvjou vMEls 
\ ‘ / rn an 
mpos “A@nvaiovs KatahXacoopevor Tols wev Emots 


€yOpois , Sivapyev 8.” éxeivov mpa€avtes, ewot oe 


> / / \ b a / ce 3 
atipiav tepiéOere. Kal Sia tavtTa dixatws vT 
5) fal / \ / Ny / 
€u“ov mpos Te TA Mavtweav Kat Apyeéliwv tpatro- 
/ \ ee »” b] / ¢ n > / 
pévou Kal boa adda evynvTLOvpnY viv €éBXda- 
lal < / A 
amtecbe: Kal viv, el Tis Kal TOTE Ev TO TATE 
/ / was an al 
ovK elkoTwms a@pylfeTo pol, feTa TOU annOovs 
al / xX / \ a 
4oKkoTTa@v avatrevbécOw: 7% El TUS, SLOTL Kal TO 


10. cupaxovooas M 

2. trav 8’ hua tpoydvwv MSS: corr. Haacke ; the order of 
huey is impossible: tév 5) éuév Reiske ; but the order then is 
unsatisfactory : we should expect dreamévrwy dh || Katad\acod- 
pevor M with BCEG 

3. ameixoTws Cla.: decks Bothe || dvariéc@w for dvame- 
6éo0w Badham 

4, dc6re [kal] Herw. : kai dd7e M 


-~T 
or 


or 


94 OBOYKYATAOY 


Sim Tpocekeiuny padrdov, xeipw pe evopmrte, 


> e e / > fa) 7 a \ 
Bnd UTS HynonTal Opbas ayGecbat. Tois yap 
TUpavvots atet wrote Sudhopot éopev (mav b€ TO 
eva Tov pevoy T® SvvactevovTe Ofjpos dvowaoras), 
Kal aw éKeivou Euprapewewven n Tpoctacia nuty 
Tov TANnOoUS. awa O€ THs TOAEWS dnwoKpatou- 
HEVNS TA TOMA avayKH Hv Tols Tapodow Ere- 
cOat. Ths dé UTapyovens aKkodacias éTrerpOpcba 
/ > \ \ 5 yA > 
PETPL@TEpOL ES TA TWoNdLTLKA Eival. GAOL 6 
Hoav Kal él Tov Tadat Kal vov \od emt Ta 
/ a ’ . 
Tovnpotepa e€&nyov tov dyNov: olmEep Kal cue 
eEjracav. meis dé Tod Evurravtos mpoéoTnper, 
a = / 
SuxaodyTes ev & oYMMATL weylaTH 1 TOALS éeTUY- 
5 © , 
yave Kat édevOepwtatn ovca Kal omep édéEaTo 
a J b] \ / \ 
Tus, TOUTO Evvdiac@tew. errel on poxpariay ye Kal 
b] , ig lal / x b] > 
eylyV@oKopmEV ol PpovovyTeEs TL (Kal AUTOS OOEVOS 
XN na e/ xX , > \ \ 
av xelpov, dom Kav RoLdopyoaime: AAA Tepl 

4. évouigero M || dua 6€ kal THs woNews Hu. with C || aod} 
avaykn for Ta todd avayKn Hu. 

5. [és ta modurixa] Herw. 

6. Syuoxparias ¥€ KaTOyVYVwo KoLeEV Hu. || 60@ kal Nocdopjoarpe 
MSS: xav Hu.: 60m kal <ovdevds Focov ppinnucu >, following 
the schol., Sitz.: Sta. marks a lacuna after dow xai, following 
Valla and Stephens : [Som xai] Cla. ; see Intr. p. xl.: the text 
is always given with ézel Onuoxpariav . . xawdv ERIE in 
parenthesis; and Hu. accordingly objects to my explanation 
because (1) it leaves xaé before eye yr wo komey unexplained, (2) 
it is strange to supply a verb to ovdevds dv xetpov from dpovodyres 
and not from eye yv@oKouer. But according to the punctuation 
given above (1) kat éyvyvéoKouey corresponds to kal . . ovK 
eddxer, ‘we knew the worthlessness of democracy, and yet we 
did not think we could change it’ 3 (2) kal avdros . . Aodopr- 
gay applies only to of ppovotvrés vib ‘we knew it, we sensible 
men (and I might show as much sense as any, of them, 7.¢. 
might show that I am among oi ¢povobyres)’ ; (3) it becomes 


clear why €yyvwoKouer, not éyiyvwoxov, is used; (4) a’ryy= 
Snuokpatiay instead of wokv—a great improvement, since Alci- 


25 


SYTTPAPHS = (89-90) 95 


e / > / O\ Xx \ f 
Omoroyoupevyns avoias ovdev av KaLvov éyolTo) 
/ na > \ 
Kat TO peOroTavar avTnY ovK edoKEL HulY ATpanres 35 
eival UM@V TOAELLoY TpoTKaOnpevov. 
O “Kat ta pév és tas éwas dtaBoras Tovavta 
/ \ \ - Clr 
EvvéBn- tepi de av viv TE BOUAEV-  gecond xpdbeors 
5 1), leading t 
téov Kab éuol, ef te mréov oida, ©» lense 
/ / 
2 €onyntéov, udbete dn. érAevoapev és YKediav 
mpatov pev e& Suvaipmeda LKENMOTAS gecond duos > 
/ 5) / 2-4). The 
KaTaoTpevomevot, peta 8 €xeivous fa Bees of 
95 ~ h . 
adOis kal Itadwortas, érevta Kal THs AMR 
Kapyndoviov apyis Kal avtav aroTeipacorTes. 
nr 3 3 \ 
36 O€ Tpoywpncee TadTa i) TavTa i) Kal Ta 
es , 
Trcloa, On 7TH LleXorrovyntm €wédropev eE7re- 10 
\ an 
xeipnoey, Kouicavtes EtuTracay pev THY éxelOev 
lal \ 
Tpooyevouernv Svvauiv Tav “EXAjv@v, ToNOUS 
x / / \ ” \ 
dé BapBdpouvs picPwodpevoe Kat “IBnpas Kai 
” al ? A id , n / 
addous THY éxEl OmoAoyouLEVasS VvUY BapBapwv 
\ a f 
HMAYLLWTATOUS, TPLNPELS TE TPOS Tals NmeTEepars 15 
an > 
TOANAS vaUTNYnTdpEVvol, eyovons THs ‘Itadias 
/ 4 e < / 
Evda adGova, ais tHv MeXotrovynoor trépiE TroALop- 
KOUVTES Kal TO TED Awa ex yns ehopyats Tav 
biades expressly says that he and his followers did not think 
it right to replace democracy by some other constitution (u«0- 
isTdvat Ti modw), but would have liked to limit the existing 
democracy (ue@iordvac tiv Snuwoxpatiav). 6 cdoas for bcm Kal 
Badham : the vulgate has écov for éow, but without authority : 
‘?an hic sit sensus, av’rds ovdevds dy xetpov, dcov ordopetv, 
eitrouut, 1.€. et Nodopety déax, I could say as much by way of abuse 
as most men,’ Dobree || kairo. Td weOcordvac Kr. 
J0 si. uy Te Bour. M 
3. Kal &Novs Kai “IBnpas Bothe; cf. Verg. Georg. iii. 408 
impacatos . . Iberos || [BapSdpwv] Bk., Sta., Herw. ; the order 


is certainly awkward || paxuwrdtrwy Poppo || ais for MSS ols 
Duker. 


96 BOYKYAIAOY 


/ \ \ / / A eee | / 

TONEWY TAS MEV Big NaBortes, TAS ) EVTELY LO A- 

¢ / 5] \ \ 

pevot padiws nATLGouEv KATATONEMNTEW, KAL META 
a \ a ¥ ¢ a ya 

Tavta Kal Tov §Evsmavtos “EdXAnvixod- apé&euv. 


/ lal 4 
4 ata 6€ Kal OlTOV, MOTE EVTOPWTEPOV yiTyVE- 
xP7 


91 


to 


91 


La \ \ / a 
cOai TL avTov, a’Ta Ta Tpooyevoweva éxeiOer 
/ yy } mt ya? a b) Oé 5 16 
Yopia ewedre OlapkKyn avev THS EVVEVOE TTPOTOCOV 
/ an \ \ al an 3 / 
Tapeeew. TolavTa meV TEPL TOU VOV olyvomevou 
/ rn / / 
gTONOU Tapa TOD Ta aKpliBécTaTa EldoTOS ws 
/ / \ 7 / 
dtevonOnwev aknKoaTe’ Kal Ooo VTONOLTTOL OTPA- 
xX / e \ / 
Tnyol, Hv SUV@VTAaL, OmMolws avTAa Tpadsovow. ws 
/ > \ / > / 
dé, eb pn BonOjnoete, OV TEPLETTAL Phira mpddcors 
n ] ing 
TaKEL, waeTe HON. G.}), Jending 32 
«> a \ ) / / > cf 
LKEML@TAL YAP ATTELPOTEPOL MEV ELLY, OMWS 
eA / / \ a 
6 av Evotpadhevtes aPpoor Kat viv 1, nions 


f / / / 2-c. 92 § 1). 
ETL TT EPLYEVOLVTO . LupaKoc Lot dé Movot ee? ead. 


s ” Wot / \ help Syr. (1) by 

Bay) TE non TAVON pel NOCH MEVOL KaU sending forces ; 
\ ef / HS / (2) by sending 

VQaUVOlW ALA KATELPYOMEVOL AOVVATOL 4 Spartan com- 


- a n ’ / 4 1 > 
écovtat TH vov A@nvaiwy éxet mapa- 
an BJ / A 2) e/ ic / / 
oKEUn avTicyelv. Kal EL AUTH 1) TOdLS ANPOn- 
o A. gle va) Ss / \ 3 V\ \ 
aeTal, €xeTal Kal 7) Taoa YKEdia, Kat EvOvS Kal 
> / Av yA / > ral n 
Itadia: Kal dv dpte Kivdvvoy éxeiMev Tpoetror, 
> X \ a a / 14 \ 
ovk ay Ola pakpod vmiy émuTegol. WOTE pI) 
\ a if az / / 
TEplL THS Suxerias Tis oléc@w povoy Bovrecvew, 
> \ \ \ a / > N , 
andra Kat Tept THS LLeNotrovynaou, ev wn TonoeTE 
/ \ A / 
Tuoe EV TAXEL, OTPATLaY Te éTL VEewY TepurpeTeE 
/ n if > / / \ 
ToLavTH eKeloe OiTWWES AUTEPETAL KopuaHEVTES Kal 
€ / "A \ AN a an fr 
omTAtTevoovow EvOUS, Kal O THS OTpaTLaS ETL 
/ 5 / Yd 4 
Ypnoiotepov® eivat vopito, avdpa Lraptiaryy 


1. door] ot Kr. : os of E and Reiske ; see note || 7a exe? M 
2. duws 5’ ad M || dvricyetv MSS: corr. Kr. 
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3 Zz / / \ 
dpyovtTa, ws av Tovs Te Tapovtas EvvTaEn Kat 
\ / / \ A 
Tovs p12) OéXovTAS TpocavayKdcyn: oOVT@ yap ot 
id / id an / / a 
Te vuTapyovTes vpiv irot Gaponoover parXov 
/ I \ 
Kat ot évooralovTes adecoTEpoVY TpoTiacl. Kal 
X ’ / v e/ , >} n c/ 
Ta evOade ypn dua phavepwtepov ExTrohepovy, va 
f / na A ° 
LupaKdaoé TE VOmLCOVTES UMaS eT L- @) by rekindling 
a y cae 1e€ war inh 
péreoOas wadXov avtéxwor kai AOn- Greece. 
al a las a / / / 
vatot Tots éavT@Y Hooov adAnv eTLKOUpLaY TEL- 
/ \ / fol an 
Toot. Teryie d€ ypn Aexérevav Tis ’ATTiKHS, 
e/ ] al / TN an \ / 
étrep AOnvator wadioTa atet poPovvTat, Kai ovov 
rn yy, fal a / 
avToD vouifovo. TaV €v TO TOAEUM Ov dia- 
A x be, e/ \ 
metrepacbat. PBeBavtata 6 av Tis oUTwS TOUS 
/ >A / / \ 
modemious PrAaTTOL, Ee & wadLoTa SEedLoOTAs avTOUS 
> a a / / 
aicbavato, Taita cados TuvGavomevos emipépor- 
\ \ / \ / 
ELKOS yap avTovs axpiBéoTaTa ExaaToUs Ta oée- 
b] la \ b] / an a 3 
Tepa avtav oewa éruatapévous hoPeicOa. a 6 
an / / \ 
€v TH EMLTELYLTEL AVTOL M@pENOUpEVOL TOUS évaV- 
, / ‘ \ \ \ / 
TLOUS KMNUTETE, TOAAA Trapels TA peylaoTa KEpa- 
e / \ 
Aawow. ois TE Yap 1) YHOPA KATETKEVATTAL, TA 
% an x / \ > / 
TOAAA Tpos vas ,TAa wev AnPbévta Ta 8 avToO- 
¢ \ n Ne A / 
pata Herr Kal Tas tov Aaupetov TaV apyupeLov 
/ / C \ a 
METAAXWY TpOTOdoUS Kal boa aTO Yhs Kal biKa- 
/ lal a \ / 
oTnpiov vov wpedovytar evOvs atrootepyncovTaL, 
/ a \ a / 
pamuota O€ THS ato Tov Evpuaywv Tpocodov 


5. éxmo\euev MSS: corr. Sta. ; the sense required is ‘to stir 
up war,’ which is not éxoNeuetv || Te before vouifovres om. M. || 
émiejobac M with EF 

6. Tecxifey re xph Hu. with C || ovx! remerpécbac Meineke : 
ov 6 7. Herw. : ovdérrw 7. Naber 

7. avpiov M with CEF || adpyvpiwv M with CE || dccacrnpiwr] 
dexatevtnplwy Meineke, Madvig, Sta.: €épyacrnpiwv Kr., Badham, 
Miller-Stribing 


H 


25 


oo 
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a / es \ a / 
Hocov dvapopovpevns, oc Ta Tap wuav vopt- 
byA \ / tal b / 
cavTes 0n KaTa KpaTos TroAEuEicOaL, O\uyYwpr- 
/ > an \ 9 t 
govot. ylyverBar dé TL avToY Kal év Taye Kal 
/ > val > / 
mpoOupotepov év viv éotiv, @ NaKkedatportor, 
A ‘f \ b) / 5 
eel ws ye OuvaTa (Kai ovy apapTicecbar oipas 
/ nan 
yvouns) Tavu Papo. 
“Kal xelpov ovoevt a&i® SoKely Dpov eEivat, 
EL TH €“AUTOD META TOV TOAEMLOTA- III. éxiroyos 
n B ‘ . 1. Do not think 
TOV pidorronis Tote OOKMV Eival, VY mea traitor. 
eyKpaT@s eTepxYouat, ovde UToTTEvEeTOai pov és 
\ \ / \ / / 
Thy puyadixny TpoOvyiav Tov Noyov. uyds TE 
n fal \ 
yap eile THS TOV éEehacdyTwY Troynpias Kal ov 
n e / x / / b] / \ 
THs vpmeTépas, nv etOncVé por, w@dedias> Kal 
/ ’ e LN / 4 
TONEMLWTEPOL OVY Ol TOUS TOoAEMLOUS Tov PXda- 
la xX e \ / / 
vravtes vpeis 7 ol Tovs didovs avayKacavTes 
J / / e 
ToAeulous yeverGar. TO TE didoTrONL OvVK EV @ 
rn ld > | e a / 
adiKodpat exw, GAN ev & achados errodiTEVOnv. 
> , = 2 an an / 
ovd éTt TaTpioa ovoay ETL Hryovpal viv tévaL, 
\ \ = \ ’ > , aA \ 
Toru 6€ waAXOV THY OK OvTAaY avaKTacOaL. Kal 
f @ > na > A xX \ 2 a 
piroTrodts ovTOS opbas, ovy OS GV TV EAUTOU 
7Q/ > / \ Dies b] > A XN > A 
adik@s aTrok€cas pn erin, ANN Os av Ex TaAVTOS 
/ \ \ a lad \ 
TpoTov ola TO éTtOvpety Teipaby avTny ava- 
val e/ b] / > rn a \ 723 / 
AaBety. ovTws éuol Te aELO Tuas Kai és KivdvvoY 
Kat €$ TadaliTwpliay Tacay adeds Avail your- 
= 5 , sot es of ny 
xpiaGat, @® Aaxedaimoror, yvovtas help. 
na \ \ ’ ¥. / 
ToUTOY 61) Tov Up’ aTravT@V TpoBaddopEVoY NOyov 
7. Stapopovpévyns] see note: diaropevoouévns Madvig: 67 
amoicouévns Gertz 
te for wore M || ets M 


giddrokw M with EFG || rv ovxér’ ofcav Herw. 
éuol re for MSS é@uorye Bk, 


ous po 
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/ xX / A 
ws, €l TOAeuLOS ye WY ohodpa EBAaTTOV, KAY 25 
3 e a ty \ \ > 
diros av ikavds aeroinv, dom Ta pwev “AOn- 
/ 5 \ a) ue / v7 \ = \ fal 
valwv oida, TA O KpuéTEpa HKalov, Kal avToUS Viv 
\ / \ fa / 
vowicavtTas Tepl peyictav 51 Tav dSiahepovTov 
/ Xe (3 a aS > \ = / 
BovreverOat pu) atroKvety Thy és THY DKENAY TE 
3 \ / vf / a 
kal és tHy “Artixny otpateiav, wa Ta TE €EKEL 30 
ral / / 
Bpaxet popio Evyrrapayevopevor peyadha cwanTe 
eg / / > \ \ I} 
kat A@nvaiwy Thy Te ovTaY Kat THY wEedNOVTAY 
/ \ an / 
duvayw Kabénnte, Kal meTa TADTA avTOL TE aodha- 
A al, n / s 
As olKHTe Kal THS amaons “EdXdbos Exovons 
Kal ov Bia, Kat evvorav S€ HYynoOe.” 35 
¢ mi ? vey ; ¢ \ ; 
/ ra 5 
93 O pev “ArniBiddns tocadta ecitev. of O€ 
r / \ \ 
AaxeSatpovioe Svavoovpevot MEV KAL «Resolutions of 


\ / / \ \ the Spartans— 
avTol TpOTEpoy oTpaTEvEW ETL TAS fo sonda force 


"AOnvas, wédAXovTes 8° ere Kat Tepse- SI 
OP@MEVOL, TOANG LaAXov eTTEppwaOnaav SidaEavTos 5 
TavTa €KaocTa avTovU Kal vouicavTes Tapa TOD 

2cahéctata elOoTos aknKoéval. OTE TH €T- 
Teryices THS Aexedelas Tpocetyoy 1j6n Tov voy 
Kal TO TapavTika Kal Tols év TH LuKedia Téwtrew 


f_i 


Twa Tipepiav. Kat Tvrurmov tov Kvreavdpidov 10 


/ f an e 
TpooTaeavTes apyovTa TOLLS Lupa- ‘They nominated 
, =a tt ry = Gylippus com- 
KOOLOLS €KENEVOV MET EKELVMVY KAL mander. 
a /, / na a4 > a 
tov Kopiwéiwy Bovrevopevoy trovety OTN EK TOV 


/ / \ rd rs > / A 
TAPOVT@V fadLoTAa Kal TaXLoTA TLS whEria HEEL 


i 
or 


3 Tols éxel. 0 O€ S¥0 pev vads Tos KoperOious 
non éxéreveév ot Téutrew és Acivny, Tas d€ NouTras 
5. kav BH only: the rest cai av; see Intr. p. xviii. || éxavds 

M || elkagoy M with AG || adroit re om. M || nyjoGe BH only: 


the rest jyjoecbe (M with AEF) or nyjonobe 
2. r@ wapavrixa Bothe, Herw., Hu. ; see note 


94 


3 
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March. 


c/ a ne / 
TapacKevater Oar doas SltavoodyTaL TéuTrELV, Kat, 
© \ oa ce / 5 an a ‘\ 
OTaV KaLpOS 4, ETOlMAS ElvaL TEV: TATA o€ 
nan if 
EvyOéwevor aveyw@povy éx THs NaKkedaipovos. 
/ \ \ n / 
"A dixeto dé Kal 1) -€xk THs DeKxedas TpenpNs 
n ’ ip A 2. Vs e \ ° , 
tov A@nvaiwrv, iv arécTeXav ol oTpaTnyot et 
- \ id / \ e 
Te YpHwaTa Kal iMTEAS. KAL Ob «Reinforcements 
an vA / + 
"AOnvaion aKovcavtes &rndicayto "Ams 
\ yd iad n \ 
THY Te Tpodiy TéuTEW TH oTpAaTLa Kal TOUS 
e / \ c \ b] / \ iva 
imméas. Kal 0 yelwov éTedeUTA, Kat éBdSopmov 
\ / 7 An / b] / nr A 
kal dSéxatov éTos TH TOAeuM ETEAMEVTA T@OE OP 
/ Vd 
Oov«vdidns Evvéyparev. 


"Aua 8& TO Ape edOds apyopéve™ 


TOU €TL- 
i Ui e ? SUES / 5 val 

yuyvomévou Mépous ot év a Luxedia “A@nvaior 

7 > an if 

dpavtes €x THS Katavys TapeTAEVTAV Cyrans. 


SRA iT / a 2 sag / ‘Movements of 
ETL Meyapov [Trav ev TH Lucena], Nikias in the 


early spring. 


’ 


ods ért Téxwvos Tod Tupavvov, BaTrEp 
Kal TpoTEpoy Loe ElpnTas, dvactnocaytes Lupa- 
Kato avTol eyovor Ty yhv. amoBdavtes 6é 
éSywoav Tovs [Te] aypods Kal €NOovTes ext Epumd 
TL TOV LUpaKociwy Kal OvX EXovtes avOis Kat 
meth Kal vavol Tapakomicbértes eri Tov Thpiav 
ToTapov TO TE Tedlov avaBavTes edyovy Kal TOV 
citov éverripmpacav, kal TOV YvpaKkociov Tept- 
TUXOVTES TLW OV TONADES Kal aToKTEeivayTés Té 
Twas Kal TpoTaloy oTHcayTES avexopnaay éTt 
Tas vabs. Kal atwomXevoartes és Katavny, éxet- 


4. éros é€. T@ Tokguw BH 
i [ror . nea 
2. [re] is omitted by BH only; see note || amoBdrtes Cla., 
but the change is unnecessary 
> oy / > 
3. éxelév 7 Herw. 


206 


25 


bo 
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< > / / a“ my Ss / 
Dev O€ éTLolTICapeEVvol, TATH TH TTPATLA eyw@povV 
peal / s fal / \ / 
emt Kevropurra, SuKeA@v TOALT La, KA Tpocayayo- 
e / Lad / \ 
HeVOL OmodOYia aTHoaVY, TiwTpayTes awa TOV 
tal an > | / \ n ¢ / \ 
attov Tav Te lynocaiwy kai Tov TBraiov. Kal 
bs / > / / / 
adixouevot €s Katavny catadapPBavovaet Tovs TE 
e / rn $ a \ 
umméas HKovtas é€« TaV AOnvav tTrevTHKOVTa Kal 
/ a / n / 
dtaxootous dvev TOV iTTOV META TKEVIS, WS AUTO- 
ig / / 
Oev immov ropicOncopévov, Kat immotokotas 
/ / / 
TPLAKOVTA Kal TadNaVTA apyuplov TpLaKocLa. 
a > fal 9 A > U 
Tod 8 avtov pos Kai én’ “Apyos otpa- 
/ , / \ lal 
tevoavtes Aakedammovior péxype pev Krewvar 
es a " , 
nrABov, Tecpmov OE yevowévov aTeywpnaav. Kal 
>A A \ nA > / > \ e nA 
pyetoe peta TavTa éoBadovtes és THY Ovpeatuv 
7 i} / n / / \ 
Omopov ovcay etav TOV AaKkédatpoviwy Todd) 
BY, ASKS A) / > By / 
éXaBRov, ) émpaln TadravTwv ovK éXNaccoY TEVTE 
\ e na lal Lal An 
Kat elKoot. Kal 0 Bcotidy Ohpos ev TO avTO 
/ ae « / a \ \ 
féper ov odd Votepoy érLOéuevos Tois Tas apyas 


5 


Eyouaw ov Katécyxev, Ada BonOncavtov OnBaiwv 


ot pev EvverndOnaar, of 6 é&érecov “AOnvake. 
Kat of Supaxdowot Tod avtod Bépous ws érv- 
fovto tovs [Te] imréas HKovtas Tots SyRacuse 


‘ assailable only 


| f e 
A@nvaiots Kal pédAXovTas Hdn eri from the side of 
Epipolae—in- 


opas lévat, vowicavtes, av pn TeV tention of the 
Syr. to occupy 


> a / an os 3 
Earirono@v kpatncacw of “A@nvator, the summit. 
y / qn / 
@plov aToKpyuvou Te Kal UTép THS TToNEWS 
ie ” 


3. oikeNov M with CA: ovxedcxdv BH || éumiumpavres Herw. 

4, [dvev Tov imrwy] Cobet 

1. wev after wéxpe om. M 

2. €hacoov <i> Herw.: édarrov all but B || dénvaiwy for 
O7nGaiwy all best MSS but B: dA <od> BonOnodvtwy ’AGr- 
vatwy Miiller-Striibing || éérecov] éképuyov BH 

1. [re] om. BEH ; see note 


10 


5 


102 NOYKYAIAOY 


Ay / ’ xX € bc 4 ooe 3 
evOus KEelpmevOU, OUK GY padlws ods, OVO eb 
rn : na la) \ 
KpaToivTo payn, atroreryioOnvat, SievoovvTo Tas 
Lal i? \ \ 
mpocBaces avTav gudAdocew, OTwS pn KATA 
n val / 
TadTa Adbwact chads avaBavTes ob TodrpLOL* OV 10 
\ xX yo 5) Nae A es 
2yap av addy ye avtovs duvynOjvar. éeEnptnTar 
\ \ li / / fal / 
yap TO Go xYwplovy, Kal pexpL THS Toews 
/ f \ a 4 \ 
ETLKALWES TE EoTL Kal eTrLpaves TAY EowW* Kal 
3 / an Z. sy \ 
@vopacta, UTd TaV Lupakociav Sia TO éne- 
an nr 5 \ \ 
3 TOAHS TOU GAXOvu etvat Enumonal. Kat ot pev é&- 15 
/ x 5] \ rn \ \ 
eNMovTes Travdnuel és TOV AELM@VAa <TOV> Tapa 
\ Sf \ ee a 3 / Sty, 
tov “Avairoy TroTamov apa TH NmEpa (éruyxavov 
\ lal e \ a | \ 
yap avTols Kal of epi Tov Eppoxpatn otparnyot 
” / \ > / sg-/ / v4 
apt. Tapednpotes THY apxny), EFETATLW TE OTA@V 
al / lal ¢ lal 
€ToLovVTO Kal é&akoctovs Aoydbas TOV OTALTHY 2 
doe/ / e 5 / . > 
e€expivav mpoTtepov, wv Hoye Avomtros, puyas €& 
/ td an > lal 5 / 
"Avépou, Oras Tov te Enumonkov ciev pidaxes, 
\ xX b] ” / \ al 
Kat nv és ado Te S€n, Tayv EvverTa@TEs Tapa- 
/ 4 Vie an vA ¢ ; sae 
97 yryvevTa. ol be A@nvaior TaUTNS ‘The summit is 
bs . ms ; ap ae surprised by the 
TNS VUKTOS TH ETTLYLYVOMEVH NmEpa Athenians. 
éEntalovto Kat édabov avTovs TavtTl dn TO 
n aia! a 
/ an / \ \ 
oTpatevpate ex THS Katavns oyovtes Kata Tov 
1. ogets for ofaGs Herw. ; see note 
2. é&jpra for é€jprnrar Sta., Herw.; see note || éripaves 7av- 
és 6 xat Badham: ‘urbem versus declivia, adeo ut ex wrbe’ 
(=é€ow) ‘conspici possint. Sed nonnihil dubito an sanum sit 
éow. An Tots éow vel éowbev sine Tots?’ Dobree 
3. Auwéva for NexuGva BM || <rdv> Kr.; contrast ec. 55, 1, 
and see index s.v. 7rapd || émraxociovs MSS; ef. ce. 97, 3: é&a- 
Kéovo Valla 
97 ol. <> 7H ereyryropévy . . [kai] Madvig: [77 . . xai] Kr, 
Herw. : 77 <7’> émvyryvouevy Bothe: <é€ws> é&yragovro [kal] 
Dobree, adding ‘sed potius credo é&yrdfovro e vicinia ductum 


expulisse dv7yovro vel aliud verbum hoc sensu’: rH émeyvyvo- 
pevne THE Nuepar M || eEmragov M: é&q7rAdGovTo B 
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/ / A / lal > n A 
Aéovta kaXovpevov, 0s aréyer TOV ‘EmumodXar €€ 5 


x ¢ \ / \ \ \ b / 
H émTa oTadious, Kal TOs Tefovs aTroBiBacavTes, 
a \ 
Tais te vavaly és thy Odrov cabopyiodpevor: 
lj \ / \ a a / 
éott O€ yepoovnaos pev ev oTEve LoOu@ Tpov- 
\ / a \ / / 
youca és TO TéNaYOS, THS de Lupakociov TONEWS 
BA a bY eQ\ \ > / Rare \ 
OUTE TAODY OUTE OOOY TOAANY ATEXEL. Kal O MeV 
\ b a BI / Bb] a / 
vauTiKos otpatos Tov “AOnvaiwv év tn Oa 
/ \ / ¢e \ 
Suactavpwcdpevos Tov icOuov jnaovyatev: o 6€ 
\ b) / >fA\ / \ \ ch \ 
meCos é€ywper evOvs dpoum mpos tas EnrurodXas 
\ / > \ \ \ > / \ \ 
Kat d0aver avaBas Kata Tov EKvpvnXov mpiv Tous 
/ na lal \ 
Xupaxociovs aicOopévous x Tod RELavos Kal 
an ’ / / I] / \ A 
THs e€eTacews TrapayevérOar. éBonOovy dé ot Te 
Ui 5 € \ \ 
GroL WS ExacTos TaxYoUS Elye Kal OL TeEpL TOV 
/ / lal 
Avopirov éEaxootor otddvor d€ ply mpocpetEat 
lal lal al x 
€K TOU AELMaVOS éyiyvoYTO avTOIS OUK EXaTCOY 7} 
/ \ / 95 a 
TEVTE Kai ELKOTL. TpOTTETOVTES OVV aUTOLS TOL- 
/ / b) / \ / f 4 
OUT@ TPOTT ATAKTOTEPOV Kal wayn ViKNOEVTES ot 
/ ral >] lal / 
Lupaxoawoe él tais "Emimonais aveywpnoay és 
\ / Sy cee / > / \ 
Thv Tokw: Kal 6 Te Atopiros atrobvncKe Kai 
al / / \ fal id 
TOV ANNOY WS TPLAKOTLOL* Kal META TOUTO OL 
by A al f \ \ 
A@nvatot tpoTratoyv Te oTHTAVTES KAL TOUS VEKPOUS 
e / / a / \ \ 
iToaTrovoous aTrodovTes Tois LupaKociots, Tpos TV 
/ \ A / 
TOY AaVTHY TH VOTEpaia éTTLKATABAYTES, WS OUK 
b] A lal 
émeEnoay avtois, émavaywpinoavtes ‘They construct 
FP Fe a P a fort on the 
ppovpiov eri TO AaBddrw wKodoun- high ground 
eae t es Pt ~ called Labdalum 
Cav €7% aKkpolts TOLS KpH-VOLS Toy —looking north- 


3 _ ns ward.’ [See 
ExritroXk@v opa@v mpos ta Meéryapa, plan] 


4, araxrérepox BH 
5. te before orjcavres om. BH || adrj for airiv M || as 
<6’> ovx Cla. 
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e a e / sf, Xx ‘f 
OTWS EN AUTOS, OTTOTE TpoloLEY 7) paxXovLEVOL 
X a va) ¥. \ a / 
i) TELYLOUVTES, TOIS TE TKEVETL KAL TOLS KPH_acLW 
> / \ > nan ’ A > 
atro@nkn. Kal ov TOAA@ VaTEpov avTois HAOov 
’ / 3 nr / \ Lal 
é te “Eyéorns immis tpiaxocwo Kal LeKedrov 
\ / \ A a e e / \ 
kat Na&iwv kat ad\dov TWOV @S EKATOV* Kal 
I / a / \ / 
A@nvaiwy imhipyov TevtTnKovTa Kai CLakocLot, 
e / \ \ ps9 / \ - 
ois tmmovs Tovs pev Tap’ Eyeotaiwy cai Kara- 
/ of \ Pl / \ / 
vaiwv édaBov, Tos 6 empiavtTo, Kat EvytavTes 
/ \ / an Ns 
TeVTnKOVTA Kal é€aKooLo. immyns Evvedeynoay. 
/ n “1° 
Kal KataoTnoavTes ev TO AaBddr@ ‘ Nikias de- 
\ , . : - scended toa 
durakny éy@pouy mpos THY LuKY ot new position 
; a 7 : ies called SyYkKE— 
A@nvaio, tvarrep KabeCopmevot éTEelyt-_ he here con- 
. - 4 ; ie structed a walled 
gay Tov KUKNoY bia TaYOUS. Kal Ex- enclosure.’ 
lal / / Aa / a 
TrAnEW Tois Lupaxocios Tapécyov TO TaxeEL TIS 
> / \ / / fal 
olxodopias' Kat émeeovTes payny dvevoovvTo 
qn % 2 a J / 

Toveto Oat Kal on Teptopav. Kat On avTiTapa- 
/ > / e an s / 
TATCOMEVOY AANAOLS OL THY ZXUPAKOTL@Y OTpPA- 
/ \ 

THyOL MS EW®pwY ohict TO oTpaTEvpa SvEecTra- 

if \ / / / 
opévov TE Kal ov padias EvyTaccopevov, avyyaryov 
\ / \ / \ na / 
TaAW €s THY TOMY TARY MEpOUS TLWOS TOV LTTTEwV* 
e \ ¢e / > / \ =] Z 
ovToL de UTomeévoyTes eK@AVOY Tovs ‘AOnvatous 
al / / 
ALGodopety TE Kal aTrocKidvacBat paKpoTepay. 
\ na > / \ / n e n \ e 
kat Tov A@nvatov dudy pia TOY OTALTOY Kal ob 
e an > ral / \ C 
iTTHS PET AUTOV TaVTES ETpPeyavTO TOvS TOV 
4 id V4 / / / 
Lupaxociav imméas TpooBanortes, Kal aTrEeKTELVaD 
lal nn / 
Té TlVaS Kal TpoTTAaloy THS iT TOpmaYias EoTHAAD. 
mpocioev MSS: corr. Aem. Portus 
immjs after rpraxdoco BH only (-ets): rest omit 
él for €v BH || érecxicavro kixXov Gertz 


modu for mak\w M 
érpevay M 


He oo bo PH oK 


1 


2 


5 


C 
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\ TP oe / ¢ ‘ ? / <a 
99 Kal rH dborepaia of perv érelyiSov Tav AOn- 

/ \ ee" / la) fe ‘ua: : 
VaLWY TO TpPOS Bopéav TOU KUKAOU ‘His operations 

A e \ / \ , al a norther ly 
Tetyos, of d€ ALGous Kai Evra Evp- direction. 

n / \ ¥ ‘f / 
popovvtes TapéBadXov evi Tov Tpwythov Kadov- 
®e / / na > 

pevov aici, nTEep Bpaxyvtatov éylyveTo avTots &€K 5 

a / if b] \ \ £ / / \ 

TOU peyarou ALpévos el THY ETEpav Oadaccay TO 
/ P) id 
2QaTroTelyiopa. of d€ Lupakdc.or ovy Hxiota Kp- 
a a Vs / 
MOKpaTOUS TOV TTpAaTHYOV eonynoapEevov mayats 
ay \ \ > / > / > / 
pev Tavdnuel mpos A@nvaiovs ovKete €BovdovTo 
/ x / / 
Suaxwouvevew, wToteyifey 5é dwewov édoxKer 10 
= e > a 4 7 Ne 
civat, 9 €Kelvot éueNNov ake TO Ren EERIE 
WALL O e 

al 4 > = 
Telyos Kal, eb POdcevav, aToKAHTELS Syr. 

4 er ae / 3. $3 A 
yiyverOat, Kal dua Kat év ToUTw et EeTLBonOoter, 

/ / a fal a \ 
Mépos avTiTéuTery avTols THS oTpaTLas, Kal 
pbavew av Tots otavpots mpoxatadayPavortes 15 

\ / / Wa / fa 
Tas epodous, exeivous d€ Av Tavopévous TOU Epyou 
5) \ a / / 5 
3 TavTas av pos ofas TpéTecVar. éTelyiCov odv 
’ / 5] \ an / / 5] f , 
eEeMOovtes amo THs oheTépas Trodews apEdmevot, 
rn / an > / / 
KaT@bey Tov KUKAOV TOV ‘AOnvaiwy éyKapotov 
a / / la) 
TELYOS ayoVTES, Tas TE EAdas EKKOTTOVTES TOU 2 
/ / e 
4 TEeMevous Kal TUpyous Evrivovs KaOLaoTaVTES. al 
dé vies tov “AOnvaiwv ovTw é€x THs Odrou 
/ 3 \ / / b] pee 
TepleTTeTTAEUKET AY ES TOV meyaVv ALwEVA, ANN ETL 
e / a \ 
ol Lupakocvor Ex paTouv TOY Tepl THY Oaddaccar, 
\ n a an 
kata ynv o€ €x THs Oarvov ot ’“AOnvaios Ta ét- 2% 
99 1. Kadovpevov, alel nrep Hu. 

2. Kav ef POdceay sc. €d6xec Dobree || améxyors Herw. : ao- 
kXeioerts M with BAG || xal after gua om. M || av’rovds for adrois 
MSS: corr. Bk. : a’roi Arnold: <éx’> ai’ro’s Badham, H. J. 
Miiller || avarravouévous for av 7. BH || av before rpds om. BH 


4. émitjdeca oitia BH: for 7a é2. émiyyovto M has éxpdrouy 
Tav Tepi Thy Odhacoay repeated 
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\ \ a / 
100 rjSera emjyovto. érrevdy) O€ Tois LupaKxoctous 
/ lj 
apKovvTws €doKeL exe boa TE éotavpwOn Kai 
> § 40 Rae / \ e "AO val 
@KobounOn Tod UTOTELYLTMATOS, Kal OL nvatot 
> \ > 9 t rf \ 
avtTous ovK AGoy KwAUGOVTES, HoBovmevor pn 
/ a 
ahict diya yiryvomevots paov paywvTat, Kal apa s 
> \ / / ¢e 
THY KAO avTOVS TEPLTELYLOLY ETTELYOMEVOL, OL MEV 
/ \ S, / / 
Lupakdoo. pvryy piav KataduTrovtes PiAaKa 
a > / \ / 

TOU OLKOSOMNMATOS avEeYMpnoay €s THV TOALY, Ob 
\ > nan vA \ la] \ \ 
d¢€ “A@nvaios tovs Te OYETOUS AUTOV, Ob és THY 

/ \ n / 7 
TOA UITovoundoy ToToV VdaTos HYyMEVOL Hoay, 10 
/ \ / / ” 
duebOerpav, Kal THpHTaYTEs TOUS Te AAXoUS Lupa- 
/ \ \ v b f / 
Koolous Kata oKnvas dvTaS ev peony pice Kai 
b) \ b) \ 
Twas Kal €$ THY TOMY aTOKEYwpNKOTAaS Kal 
nm nan / 
ToUs €V T® oTAaVvpayaTL apehas huAdoacorTas, 
\ a rn A 
Tptakociovs pev chav avTa@v oyddas Kat TOV 15 
a \ y / 
Wirav Tivas é€xNEKTOUS wTALCMEVOUS TpovTagay 
a / b) / / A / € 
Oeiv Spouw ée€atrivaiws pos TO UTroTELyLoMa, 1 
\ yA \ / e \ \ n ey 4 
dé adAAn oTpaTia Slya, 7) ev peTa TOD ETEpoU 
la} \ / Tal 
oTpaTnyov Tpos THY TOALW, El eTLBonOoiev, eya- 
\ a \ \ / x 
pour, 1) O€ META TOU ETEPOU TPOS TO TTA’PHLA TO 20 
\ \ / \ / e 
2T7apa THv TuAida. Kal TpooBadovTes ol TpLa- 
/ n \ ° 
KOTLOL Alpovat TO oTatpapa* Kal ‘Ibis stormed, 
: , Ng eres ; - taken, and 
ot dvAaKes avTO ExdeTTOVTES KaTEpU- destroyed. 
\ \ X \ 
yov és TO TpoTelyioua TO Tept Tov Tewevitny. 
an © / 

Kat avtois Evvecérecov ot St@KovTES, Kal eVTOS 2% 
/ / 3 / / e \ a 
yevouevo. Bia ée&expovobncavy Tad vTO TOV 
/ a 3 / / 
Lupaxociwv, kal Tov “Apyetwy Twes avToO Kat 


100 1. aérovs om. BH., Sta., Herw. || @oBovmevor ot d0nvatoe BH || 
copav before airay om. M || 76 before rapa tiv 7. om. BH 


2. gEvvérecov BCAFG 
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3 tav 'A@nvaiwvy ov trodrol SuehOdpncav. Kal 


1 


/ al \ / 3 
ETAVAYWPNTATA 1) TATA OTpaTLa THY TE UTTO- 
p \ / > / 
telylow Kabeinoy Kal TO oTAavpwpa avéoTTacaY 
/ \ \ 3 AVE / \ 
Kal Suehopnoay Tovs aTavpovs Tap EavToOUs, Kal 
a 4 
TpoTraloy EoTHCAaV. 
n > £ / > \ fal / b] / e 
Ty &° votepaia amo Tod KUKXOU éTELXLCOY OL 
3 rn \ \ \ \ lal a2 ot 
A@nvaiot Tov KpneVOV TOV vTrép Tov ‘Nikias pro- 


ee a Ee - y ,  Secutes his line 
€Xous, 0s TOV EnutroX@y tavtTn Tpos of blockade 

“ ; en @ SOUL o! e 
TOV pméyav Aypéeva Opa, Kal Hep av- Circle. 

lal nan \ ral 
Tois Bpayvtatoyv éyiyveto KataBdou Ova Tov 


e nr \ al ¢/- 3 \ / \ 
O@aXov KAL TOU EXOUS ES TOV ALMEVA TO TrEpt- 


/ \ e > / > / 2 
9 TELYV LO [La. Kat Ol upa@Koo tol €V TOU- ‘SEconD 


> / \ 5) ae , COUNTERWORK 
t@ e£eMOovTes Kal AVTOL ATETTAUpPOUY of the Syr. 


93 > , > \ A / \ / fal 
avOis apEduevot aro THs ToAEws Sia pécov TOD 
ENous' Kal Tadpov aua Tapwpvaocoy, OTS py 
olov te 4% Tots “AOnvaiow péxpe Ths Aardcons 


> / e > 3 \ \ \ \ \ 
3 amoTetyical. of O, émeELoi) TO TpOs TOV KPHLVOV 
avtois é€eipyacto, émixyepodow adlis TO TOV 


‘ 


01 


/ if \ \ \ 
Lupaxocioy atavpoyate Kat Tadpe, Tas peév 
lal / a) > a / > 
vavs KedevoavTes TrepiTAEVTAaL EK THS Oadrpou és 
\ / / \ A / 
Tov péyav Nypéeva TOV TOV Lupakociar, avTol Sé 
x Vv / > \ A > an + 
mept opOpov KataBavtes ato tay ‘Emurodar és 
\ e \ » \ A v4 = a © \ 
TO OMadov Kal dia TOD EXous, 7 THABSES HY Kat 
, £ \ / f / 
otepipwtatov, Ovpas Kai Evka TAaTEA ErriOévTes 
\ > n a 
Kat é7 avTov diaBadicaytes, alpodow dua &o 
/ 
TO TE TTAVP@LA TANY OXyOU Kal THY ‘attacked and 


- : taken by 
ce \ \ ¢ 
Tadpor, Kalb UVOTEPOY KAL TO UTO- Lamachus— 


1. <és> Tov Kpnuvov Sta. : <mpds> rov x. Philippi; ef. 
§ 3; but see note || 7év after kpnuvdv om. M 

3. [dca] rod EXouvs 7 Herw. || worepov xai all but BH 
omit 


30 


on 


10 
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x e / 
AehGev eidov' Kal payn éyévero, general battle— 
- ; 5 7 death o 
kat [év avty] évixkav of “A@nvaios- Lamachus.’ 

\ lal S / e \ \ 6 \ fi 
Kat TOV ZupaKociwy ot pev TO Sekvov Képas 
” \ \ aN 7 ANG S » emi" A 
EXOVTES TpOS THY TOdW edevyor, Oi eT TO 

/ \ \ / \ / 
EVOVULO Tapa TOV ToTamOV. Kal avTovs Boudo- 
Hevoe aTrokAncacbar Ths dvaBacews of Tov AOn- 

/ / / / / x 
VaL@V TpLakooloL Aoyddes Spom@ HrrElryoVTO TpOS 

\ 2 5 / de ¢ sy, / 9 
THY yepupav. eicavTes O€ of Lvpakdotor (joav 

\ aA la) ¢e / > a e 4 > a 
yap Kal TMV LTTEwWY avTOIs of TOAXOL évTadOa) 
e / n a / / \ / 
OMOTE YwpOvGL TOs TpLakootoLs ToUTOLS, Kal TPpE- 

/ > \ a > / > \ \ 
Tova Te avTovs Kal éoBadrovow és TO beEvov 

/ lal >) y, / an 

Kepas TOV A@nvaiwv. Kal TpooTecovTay avTov 
/ \ / \ an / b] 
EvvedoBnOn kai 4 mpetn dud Tod Képws.  lowy 

\ e \ an Vs an 

dé 0 Aduayos rapeBoner aro Tod ebwvipov Tod 

la a lal \ 
éavT@v peta TokoT@Y Te ov TOAABY Kal TodS 
9 4 A \ \ 

Apyetouvs taparaBov, Kai émidiaBas Tapov 
\ \ \ a 5 / qn , 
TiVa Kal wovwlels eT OrXLyoV TaV EvydiaBdvToV 
/ / \ / xX ray a 
amoOvnoKxe avtos te Kal wévte 1) 8E TeV per’ 

a / \ e z. 
avTov. Kat TovTovs pev of Lupakocior €dOds 
\ / a 
Kata taxos POdvovow dprdcavtes Tépav Tod 
a > \ > / by \ \ > f by 
TOTapov €> TO aodadés, avTol Sé emLovTOs dn 

\ n yA / lal ’ / > 
Kat TOV AXdOUV oOTpaTevpaTos TaV “AOnvaiwy ar- 

id 4 \ id \ \ 

EX@povy. €v TOVT@ OE OL TPOS TIY <Dancer of the 


he fal x an / A. i 1 o 
TOMY AVTOVY TO TPWTOV Kataduyov- Nida 


a a7, A / 5) / of the A.’ 
TES @WS EWPOV TAUTA YLYVOMEVA, AVTOL 


3. [eidov] Herw. 

4. év a’ri om. E., Sta., Herw. || @puyov for épevyor all but 
BH || dzroxXeicacbac M with BAEG 

5. puvdakyn for dvAy MSS: corr. Duker 

6. Kal povwheis om. M || cupaxovovo M || dvaprdcavres Kai 
draBiBdoarres répavy BH 

1. Ewpwv Ta yyvoueva M 


25 


30 


35 


40 


2 
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4 b) \ a / > / ? 
Te TAaMW aTTO THS TOMEwWS avabaponoarTes avT- 


eTatavTo TMpos Tovs KaTa apas ’A@nvaious, Kat | 


na / \ \ / I! 
pépos Te avT@v wéutovow él Tov KUKNOV TOV 
fal > lal / an e / 
emt tais KnremoXais, xyoupevoe éphpwov aipnoev. 
\ > rn 
Kat TO pev OexdmdeOpov tpoTelyicpa avTav 
e a \ / \ \ , 
aipovot Kal dveTopOncay, avTov dé TOV KUKXOP 
f \ > a > 
Nixias duexddvoev: etvye yap &v aiT@ & 
/ / \ \ A 
acGéveray UTrodeNeLmévos. Tas yap pnyavas 
\ aN ee x a / 5 x / 
Kal Eva Oca TPO TOU TEeiyous HV KaTAaBEPAHLEVA, 
a \ / / lj 
euTphnoar tTovs vumnpétas éxédXevcev, ws eyvw 
LO / b] Vi 3 / P } a TAX / 
G@OUVATOUS ETOMEVOUS EpnuLa avdpav ar TpOTe 
/ \ / ¢ > x 14 
mepuyeveoOa. Kat EvvéBn ovTws: ov yap ETL 
an / \ an 5 6 | ’ 
mpoonrov ot Lupaxocvor dua TO Tp, GAA ar- 
/ \ \ \ \ if 
EX@povvy Taw. Kal yap Tpos Te TOV KUKAOY 
/ nan - 3 / 
Boneaa ion Kkatobev tov “AOnvaiwv atrobiwéav- 
\ an / n / lal 
T@V TOUS EKEL ETTAVHEL, KAL AL VHES Gua avT@V eK 
THs Oarpou, @OTTEP €lpNTO, KATETAEOV ‘Entrance of the 
= : wits. 4 - A. fleet into the 
€S TOV peyav ALMEVA. GA OPwVTES Ol Great Harbour.’ 
\ / aA \ / 
avobey Kata Tayos amnoav Kal 4 Evpraca 
\ a / \ / / 
oTpaTla ToVY LpaKociov és Tv TOA, vopt- 
\ xX / \ nan / / 
oavTes py av ETL ato THS Tapovons adict 


a / e \ f rn \ \ \ 
Ouvvapews tkavol yevécOat KwXTGAaL TOV él THY: 


/ / 
Oddaccay Tevyicpor. 
\ \ an (a) aA a y 
Mera 6€ TovTo of “A@nvaiot tpotaiov éatnaav 
\ \ \ / / a 
Kal TOUS VEeKpovs UToaToOVdous amédocay Tots 
/ \ \ \ / \ \ 
Supaxociow Kat Tods peta Aawdyouv Kab adtov 
amo THs Toews om. C, Hu. || av’rdv for airav MSS: corr. Bk 
advvatos éoduevos Cobet: aduvarous a’rov’s éo. M. 
atodiwidvtwv| BHT: drodiwidvTwy CAEFGM 


érjucavy M with AEF 
‘ > ‘ bd] , ml 
kai avrol éxouicavro Hu., F.,, and Herw. 


bet OO bO rt 


1 


5 


on 
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5 / * / ” / Z 
€XKOMLCAVTO. Kal TapOYTOS On odhict ‘The southern 
es 2 ae g portion of the 


rn 4 an = 
TaVvTOS TOU ‘OTPATEVLATOS, Kal TOV wall is pro. 5 
% ‘ el 2 ee ,~  secuted and 
VaUTLKOD Kal TOV TelOv, ATO TY nearly finished.’ 
3 rn \ lal / > / p.| 
Emiror\@v Kat Tov Kpnuvadovs apEdmevor arr- 
ry é nS Oartaoo tyes OLITA@ TOUS |! 
eTelyifov méxypt TIS ns TeLyel OLTA® TOUS 
\ b] / n an 
2 Xupaxocious. Ta O° émiTndera TH oTpaTLa éo- 
n bd / / 5 
nyeto €x THS Itadias Tavtayobev. Aor Sé Kai 10 
rn lal a / r >] / 
TOV LiKEeAXOV ToArOL Evupayor Tots “AOnvaioss, 
e / fal \ an / 
ol TpoTEpoy TeptewpavTo, Kal é€x THS Tupsnvias 
fal if a \ 5 I 4 
VES TEVTNKOVTOPOL TPES. KAL TAKA TrPOVYw@pEL . 
a / \ \ e / 
3auTots és édmidas. Kal yap of Xvpaxdcror 
s \ ae ee BN jo % ; 23 
TONEMM [EV OUKETL EvomtCov ay Trept- ‘Despondency 15 
en e ines ite ware wine , at Syr.—in- 
yevér Pat, @s avTois ovdé amo TYS ai a 
. z : ness of the 
IleXotrovvyjcov wderia ovdepia Ke, siege. 
\ \ / ” / > a > r. 
Tous 6€ Aoyous év Te chicw avTois érroLodvTO 
\ \ \ \ / ig \ \ 
EvpBatixovs Kat mpos tov Nixiav: obtos yap on 
/ 5 / fa) \ \ 
4 pmovos eiye Napwayou tebvedtos THY apyny. Kal 2 
a / / \ 
KUp@oLS peVv ovdEMia eyiryveTO, Oia O€ EiKOS av- 
/ \ a xX 
OpoTwv atropovvt@y Kat waddov 1) Tply ToN- 
/ / n 
OpKOUpéVv@V, TOAAA ENEYETO TpOsS TE éKElvoY Kal 
¥. 4 \ / \ 
TrElw ETL KATA THY TOY. Kal yap Tiva Kal 
x / e \ na / la) b] b) A 
UToWiay UTO TOY TAPOVTMV KAKOV €s GAAHROUS 2% 
5 \ / 2» ® a 
elyov, Kal TOUS oTpaTnyovs Te eh @Y avToOIS 
r / By4 e xX / xX / 
tavta EvvéBn ETravaar, ws 7) OvoTvyia 7) Tpodocta 
a f \ li 
7 exelvov PraTTOMEVOL, Kal AXouvs avGeirXorTo, 
¢ / / 
Hpakreidnv cai Evxréa cai TedXiar. 


1. retxer SimdGu expt THs 6. M 

2. otxedwrdv for Ziucedkav BH || [vjes] Herw. || és éArida BH 
and M ; see note 

3. ovdé after adrots om. M || o¥dé wia M, and so below |! obros 
yap 76n B 

4. mpiv om. C, Hu., Dobree: [7 piv] Herw. 
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/ 
"Ev 6€ tovt@ TvdXertos 6 Aakedatmovios Kal 
e > \ fol / lal . 
ai amo THS KopivOou vijes wept ANev- «approach of 
/ i 5: 
Kdda dn Hoav, Bovropevor és THY Geshe 
Luxedlav dia Taxyous Ponca. Kal THevns Sve 
e > val e > / > / \ \ a 
@S avTots at ayyeriat éhoitav devvat Kat Tacat 
ae \ s% > / ¢ 4 fal 5] 
éml TO avTo érevopévar ws ON TAYTENOS ATrO- 
TeTeryiopevar ai LupdKovoai eior, THs pev Vexe- 
Alas ovKéTe Edrrida ovdepiay eiyev 0 TVUd«TTOS, 
\ Se ee: / A S22 N 
tThv b€ ‘Itadiav Bovdomevos TeEpiTrouncat, avTos 
¢ a 
pev kat Ilv@qv 0 KopivOcos vavol dvoiv peév 
Aakovixaiv, dvoitv b€ Kopiwéiaw ore TaYLOTA 
> ia \ T/ ? / e \ 
évTrepatwOnaoav tov ‘lovwoy és Tapavta, ot 6€ 
Kopiv@toc mpos tats odetépats déxa Aeveadias 
dvo Kal “Aumpaxiwtidas tpels TpooTAnpocar- 
[v4 yA / \ e \ 
Tes vaoTepov. ewedrAov TrAevVcETOaL. Kal Oo peV 
Tururmos €« tod Tdpaytos és tiv Oovpiav 
Tp@Tov TpecBevoedmevos KATA TY TOU TaTpOS 


on 


/ \ > / \ ; 
TOTE TOALTELAVY Kal ov duVdpwEvoS avTO’S Tpoc- 


/ A / ms! > / \ 
ayayécGat, apas tapérrer THY ‘Itadiav, Kal 
e \ e > > / \ \ an / 
aptacbeis um’ avéwov, [kata tov Tepivatov Kor- 

A a ro / bs / 
jov,| 0s éxmvet TavTn péyas Kata Bopéay éotn- 

/ / \ / 

K@S, aTOpEepeTal €5 TO TEAAYOS, KaL TAAW YELpwa- 
\ 3 \ a a) / y 
ofeis €s Ta padiota TO Tapavtse tpoopicryer 

\ \ a 7 / \ a 
Kat Tas vavds boat madtoTa éTrOVncay UTO TOD 

A D fi 3 Pi e \ / 

3 YeLa@Vvos avedKvaas étrecKevatev. 0 O€ Nexias 


1. #5n before #oav om. M || cuvpaxovocai M || ovdé play M || 
wrnpwoavtes for rpoor. M with A 
2. kal Tiv Tov 7. dvavewoduevos todTelay BH, Sta., Sitz. || 


avapracbels (sic) M || [kara . . xdArov] Goller; see note | 
ws éxmvet Bothe: és érvee Badham, Herw. || puddcora before 


b] 


érévnoay is om. byall but BH 


bo 
i) 


bo 
on 
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- / b] \ / e 
mTvuOopEevos AUTOV TPOTTAEOVTA VTEP- «Confidence of 
a \ an lal n 7 \ Ni a ? 
ede TO TAHOOs TV vedv, Sep Kat “™* 

e / + \ / v 
of Oovpior EvraGov, Kai MnoTiK@TEpoY edoke Trap- 

/ la) \ > = / 
exKevacévous TEV, Kal ovdeniav dvAaKHVY TO 
ETTOLELTO. 30 * 

SN \ \ p) \ / ¥. an 
Kata 6€ tTovs avTovs ypovovs TovToV TOU 
/ » / ’ Au 
Gépous cat Aaxedapovior és TO” Apyos ppropoxxese. 


5) / \ € / ‘ ; is- 
€céBadov avtot te Kat ot Evppayor er 


\ n a \ \ 2Q7 peace had been 
Kal THS Ys THY TOAAHVY edjwaav. HEE Me OG 


\ 5) A > / / i 
kat A@nvato. Apyeiows tptaxovtTa broken oy alee 5 


/ 7 \ z 
vavalv éBonOnoav: aitrep tas o7rop- NY: 

\ / \ \ / > lal 
das davepotata Tas mpos Aakedatpovious adbtots 
yi / \ \ / > ig 
éhucav. TpoTepov pev yap AnaTetats ex IlvdXov 

\ / I n 
Kat tTept THY addAnv LleXoTrOvYncOY padXov 7) és 

\ \ b) / 7. > / 

Thv Maxewvixny atroBaivoytes peta Te Apyetov 10 . 
/ / \ 3 

cat Mavtwewr EvvetroNémovv, Kat TodNaKis 'Ap- 
/ oA / / \ © 

yelwv KeNEvOVTMY OooVv GYoVTas povoy Evy STraLS 

by aes \ \ \ / \ A 

és THv Makwvikny Kal TO éXaYLoTOY peTa ThOV 

va / 
OnocavTas aTenOeiv ovK HOeXov: ToTe dé IIvGo- 
/ 
dwpov kat Matotrodiov Kai Anuapadtov apyovTer 15 
> \ 

aTroBavtes €s “Emidavpov thv Aiunpav cai Lpa- 
\ c/ / n a r 

clas Kal doa Adda ednwoaY THS Ys, Kal Tots 
na \ 

Aaxedatmoviots 6n evTpopacictov paddov THY 
cL ame > \ 3 / an b] LG zJ / 

aitiav és tovs A@nvaiovs Tod apvver@ar éroin- 


3. méovta for mpoocmdéovra all but BH || zapacKevaca- 
pévovs M with AEF || ovdé piay M || tws dudrakny éerooiyTo 
BH 

1. tas before wpds is om. by all but BH: zpos rods daxe- 
datpovious Tas ctrovédas pavepwrata M : zpos to's BH 

2. émoNéuouv for Evvero\euovy all but BH || é@yovras BH | 
Auwépay all but BH || wpaciay CAEGM || ada adrra for boa 
é\Aa B || [és rods “APnvaious] Sta. 
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3cav. avayopnoavtav b& Tov ’AOnvaiwv €K Tod 2 
"Apyous tais vavol cal tov Aaxedatpoviov ot 
"Apyetos éoBarovtes és THY Precaciay THs TE YHS 
avt@v éTemov Kal aTéxTevay Twas, Kal aTirOov 
€m olKoU. 

3. améxrevdav re BH 
Oovkviidov isropiav Exrov M (see note on c. 1, 1): at the 


beginning of this book M has Oovkvdidou cvyypagijs ea 


M.T. = Goodwin, Moods and Tenses. 


Gardner and Jevons = Manual of Greek Antiquities, by G. 
and J. 


Stein = Thukydides. Auswahl von Heinrich Stein. 


~ 


. 


NOTES 


=VYITPA®H>S—the MSS. vary between icropimy and o(é)vy- 
ypapjs. Thue. did not himself give a title to his work; but he 
would have preferred évyypadjjs: icropidv is the invention of 
commentators. icropia nowhere occurs in Thuc.; but Dr. 
Hude finds that a/Z authors who quote Thue. call his work 
ioTopiat. 

¢—the Alexandrine scholars divided the History into books. 
Some numbered the books from a’ to 7’: others Zettered them from 
ato6@. There was another division of the work into thirteen 
books, 


$11. 1. @otAovro—‘ the word is here (as in Xen. Hed. ur. 1 
4, 2, and elsewhere) used not so much of will as of intention’ 
(Bloomfield). This is not accurate. Trans. ‘felt a wish.” 
BovNouae expresses a vaguer wish than dcavoofuac: it never 
means ‘make up one’s mind,’ and consequently cannot, like 
dtavooduar, be constructed with a fut. infin. 

2. abvOis—with éri SuxeNiav mrevoavtes. It is the habit of 
Thuc. to place the prominent word early in its clause. For 
the previous A. expeditions see Intr. p. x. 

pelfove mapacKkevy—the numbers that sailed under Laches 
are not known. [Pythodorus and] Eurymedon took forty ships 
with them. 

Adxnros—in Sicily 427-426 B.c. ; replaced in winter of 426 
by Pythodorus.. He was a supporter of Nicias in arranging the 
peace of 421. Plato’s aches is named after him. It has been 
conjectured that he is represented under 7’ydeus in the Supplices 
of Euripides (produced circ. 420 B.c.). He is the dog Labes in 
Aristoph. Wasps. He was attacked by Cleon. 

kai—joins the names of two commanders who were not in 
power at the same time. Hence the full form would be ris 
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pera Adxnros kai ris wera Evp.: but it is worth noticing how 
with the second of two expressions joined by «at it is possible 
to omit (1) the article, (2) the preposition. Such omissions are 
common even when the connected expressions are quite distinct. 

3. Hipupésovtos—on returning to Athens from Sicily in 424, 
he had been tried on a charge of taking bribes (ypadi) 6bHpwv or 
dwpodoxias), and was fined. He was not orparnyés again until 
414 p.c. This long period of retirement is probably connected 
with his trial and condemnation. 


ert 2. wAcioavtes katarrpépaoPat—it is regular to construct 
the common object of a participle and verb so as to suit the 
participle. 

4, Greipot of woddoi—in limiting apposition to ’A@nvaio.. 
Thuc. enlarges or contracts the subject at will. 

5. Tov peyélous . . Tot mAHPovs—chiasmus is so common in 
Thue. as to amount to a mannerism. Cf. v. 61 ri Te Tod 
Telxous aobeveiay kal ToU otparov 7d wAHROos. (On péyefos and 
mAHos Tav évoxovvTwy in reference to the City see Aristot. Pol. 
1326 a, with Fowler’s City-State, p. 276.) 

6. kal 8rt—a clause introduced by 67: in either of its mean- 
ings is often co-ordinated to a noun, as in vil. 58, 4 da 
péyeds Te modews Kal Gre (‘because’) év peylotw kwdtvw Foor. 
Cf. Demosth. vil. 71 odév ay rovrwy eitroiut, GAN Ore. . ovdEev 
modirevouat. (1) A similar use of ‘and that’ is common in 
eighteenth-century English prose; as also is (2) the habit of 
using together two constructions after a single verb or governing 
expression—here rod peyéGous . . kai Ore after deipoe dyTes. 
Thus in vir. 4, 1 we have mapecxevdgfovro 6€ . . Ty 7 
vautnyliav Kai Lov’viov Tecxicayres: Addison has ‘It was his 
design ¢o marry her to such a gentleman, and that her wedding 
should be celebrated on such a day’; ‘ They believe the same of 
all works of art . . and that, as any one.of these things perish, 
their souls go into another world’; Cowper has ‘ The fine 
gentleman would find his ceilings too low, and that his case- 
ments admitted too much wind’; Johnson, ‘They think venera- 
tion gained by such appearances of wisdom, but that no ideas 
are annexed to the words.’ Thackeray, Carlyle, and Ruskin 
also indulge in this and similar constructions. 


od toAA@ tivt—Hudson wrongly says ‘tw videtur meo- 
vagew.’ Greek has three words for our ‘very,’ ‘really,’ or 
‘actually’ (quidam with adjectives)—(1) 7s (generally with 
adjectives of degree) ; (2) mdvu and o@édpa (often with words 
other than numerals which cannot be compared. See Class. Rev. 
VII. p. 1520). With negatives 7s or ravv or both together can 
be used. (See Stein on Herod. vy. 33.) 
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7. trodeéorepov—antithesis to weyéOous kal wd7jPous, as in II. 
89, 6 ék rod\\@ brodeectépww . . uéya TL THS Stavolas 7d BéBaroy 
éxovres: V. 20 brodeéorepoy by Ta méyloTa TLIO EL. 

a&vypotvro—the pres. and imperf., especially of -yi-yvowa and 
-dt6wu, often express intention or attempt; as Aristoph. Pax 
408 mpodidorov tiv ‘“EXAdda: Eur. H. F. 538 wal rdw’ &Ovyoke 
réxy’, admwdNtunv 0 éyw libert met morituri erant, ego autem 
peritura. 

§ 21. 8. XuxeAtas—here follows a description of Sicily, in 
which Thuc., ‘like Herodotus, retains the spirit of the older 
geographers and logographers,’ and writes with something of 
the grace that characterises the style of Herodotus. It has 
been commonly supposed since Niebuhr that Thuc. borrows 
from his contemporary Antiochus of Syracuse—so Goller, 
Wolfflin, Classen, Mahaffy,—but there is no certainty (see 
Freeman, Hist. Sic. 1. p. 456). Thuc. probably visited Sicily 
during his exile. 

9. &haccov—not éAdcowv: the adverbs rdéov, é\accov are 
regularly used in such cases. Cf. c. 95, 1 émpd6n raddvTwr ovK 
éX\acoov mévre kal elkoot. The repetition of ot} roddA@ Tux em- 
phasises the vastness of the undertaking. 

10. pep@v—so 11. 97, 1 mepimdovs tecodpwv juepov. The 
length of the coasts of Sicily is 512 miles. In ancient times, 
astronomy not being applied to navigation, distance round the 
coasts of a country of which the measurements were unknown, 
could be reckoned only by the time occupied in the voyage. 

ToravTy otoa—Thuc. ‘seems to think that there is a geo- 
graphical incongruity in so large an island being separated from 
the mainland by so narrow a channel’ (note in Jowett) ; or 
rather, he adds as a second proof of the geographical importance 
of the island—and consequently of the magnitude of the new 
undertaking—the fact that Sicily, in addition to its size, is so 
close to the mainland as to be almost part of the continent. 
Athens was in the habit of reducing islands—z)evcartes xara- 
otpévacGac—but she had not the means for reducing a large 
continental country. (Stein explains similarly.) 

év . . pérpw—a difficult use of év in its guasi-instrumental 
sense, ‘res in qua aliqua actio vel qualitas cernitur.’ c. 16, 5 
év Twos Naumpotnr. mpoécxov is the same use. It is from this 
use that adverbial phrases like év rdyex come. 

12. to pa—Soph. Phil. 1141 éorw tis éorw bs ce KwdUce Td 
Spay. M.T.811; Wecklein on Agam. 1588. It is internal accus. 

elva.—see crit. note. Poppo defended ofca here as a con- , 
fusion between two constructions; but Classen is probably 
right in thinking that ofca got in from roca’rn ofca above. 
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Among recent critics, only L. Herbst defends ofca: he thinks 
that 76 does not affect the construction here and in other places, 
but is used as a demonstrative particle. Would wu then be 
possible ? ; 


2 §11. 1. éxiody 8€—answering to zepirdous wey above. 
ce. 2-5 are generally described as a digression ; but the passage 
is perhaps rather a continuation of the description of the great- 
ness of Sicily. ‘The greatness of Sicily,’ Freeman says, ‘was 
essentially a colonial greatness, the greatness of communities 
which did not form whole nations but only parts of nations, 
nations of which other parts remained in their elder homes.’ 


7d apxatov—distinguish from xara rd dpxatov (‘in the ancient 
manner ’). 

2. trxe—se. atta. 7a Evuravta is nom., agreeing with é6vn. 
When the art. precedes 7@s and its compds., the whole is 
regarded as the sum of its component parts. (To take 7a 
évumravra as accus. is wrong. A complete list of tribes is what 
Thue. gives; their geographical distribution is also described, 
but that is already referred to in Gde gxicOy. Cf. the last 
sentence of c. 2, where the same ideas recur in inverse order. ) 


3, A€éyovrat—Aéyou.ar used personally or impersonally is regu- 
larly constructed with an infin. 


4. Kixdwmes—Homer does not say that the Cyclopes dwelt 
in Sicily (Od. 1x); but the scene of his story was always local-. 
ised by later writers (as by Euripides) in Sicily. 

Aartpvyéves—mythical beings (Od. x. 81) like the Cyclopes, 
dwelling, like them, in fairy-land. The story that they lived 
in Sicily is the product of Greek fancy. (See Freeman /.c. pp. 
100, 106.) 


6. tountats—esp. Homer. Observe that the perf. pass., when 
the subject is non-personal, regularly has the agent in dat. 


7. OS €kawTos yryvooKer—so in II. 48, of the origin of ‘ the 
Plague.’ 

mept avtav—Classen takes air@y as neut., ‘these questions,’ 
Z.€. yévos, omdbev éonhOoy x.7.X. Of this rather vague use of 
avtad Thuc. is fond. But per’ adrovs below is strongly in favour v 
of making airy mase. 





§ 2 1. 8. Xukavof—some modern critics, including Holm, 
think that Zucavoi and Zuxedoi are ‘simply dialectal differences 
of the same name.’ Freeman combats this view /.c. pp. 472 fol. 
évoikiodpevor.— ‘settled there.’ The next words mean ‘or 
rather (kat=immo) before them, according to their own 
account.’ There is an instance of the sarcastic humour of é 
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which Thue. is rather fond in évoxicduevar . . adréxOoves: if 
‘original inhabitants,’ they could not be ‘settlers.’ 


9. as pév adrot daci—this is placed early in order to bring 
out the antithesis sharply. It is a very common trick of order 
in Thuc. 

Sia TO . . elvat—the inf. with dua 76 is very common in 
Thue. (63 cases according to Behrendt), but dia rod with inf. 
is not found. The inf. with art., commoner in Thuc. and 
Demosth. than in any other author, is in Thuc. found chiefly 
in the speeches and the loftier parts of narrative. The con- 
struction and usage of the Eng. inf. in -ing (as distinct from the 
verbal noun) are precisely similar to the Gk. inf. with art., 
except only that the Eng. inf. can be qualified, mot only by 
the def. art., but by a pronoun and by a substantive in 
the possessive case. 


11. "IBypes—great value attached to a well-authenticated 
claim to be avréxfoves: hence Thue. marks the antithesis 
to dua 7d av. eivar, instead of writing torepo in contrast 
with mwpérepx. Stein reads <torepo.>, “I Bnpes. 

2Ztkavot—has been thought to be the Segre or even the 
Seine, but it isunknown. It is not certain from what quarter 
these Iberians really immigrated to Sicily. 


14. Tpivaxpfa—Freeman points out that this name, derived 
from tpets dxpat, is probably a mere corruption of the Homeric 
Opwaxin, with which island Sicily was identified, the supposed 
reference being to the triangular shape of Sicily. Ov. Fast. rv. 
419 Trinacris a positu nomen adepta loci. 


kadoupévn—this tense of the partic. (imperf.) is invariably 
used when a name now obsolete is referred to.  «kAnOeis= 
‘called’ (timeless), or ‘ having received the name,’ and is used of 
names given under some definite circumstances referred to, as 
in c. 4, 1 rods ‘T. kAnOévras, and e. 4, 5. 


See 4 c , . . \ 

Ta pos eoméepay—adverbial. For the expression cf. 7a 

mpos Boppav § 5 and 76 mpos vérov III. 6. pos éowépay also 
means ‘towards evening,’ swb vesperwm. 


$31.15. advokopévou—Classen makes this historic pres.; but | 
it cannot be shown that the historic pres. is used in any mood | 
but the indice. Stahl takes it with dadvydvres—‘ escaped at the 
time of the capture.’ This is possible ; but Goodwin (JLT. © 
§ 27) classes aNiokouae with déixd, de’-yw, vixd, ete., so that the 
pres. may here resemble a perf.: but observe (1) when the pres. 
indic. of aX. refers to the past, it appears to be historic pres. ; 
(2) adoxduevos is either (a) coincident in time with the main 
verb, or (b) approaches to the perf., like adéu. (An imperf. 
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partic. in gen. abs. joined to a historic pres. sometimes gives 
the cause of the verb; as I. 186 dediévar dackdvTwy Kepxvpaiwy 
éxew adrév, Siaxoutferar és TH Hrretpov. ) 


17. &dpuxvotvrar—verbs of ‘going’ and- ‘sending’ are 
especially common in the hist. pres. 


18. Evdprravres péev—Jowett renders ‘they settled near the 
Sicanians, and both took the name of Elymi’; but Freeman 
says ‘I certainly always understood this simply to mean that 
the whole people were called E. . . . but that there were two 
separate Elymian cities.’ Freeman is clearly right. The 
Sicanians had given their name to the island, and they re- 
mained quite distinct from the Elymi. Also, is J.’s rendering 
of évumaytes possible? £&. is often contrasted with cara 7édes, 
whereas it never means in Thuc. ‘they with the others.’ And 
Thue. is clearly giving the name and the cities of the new 
settlers. 


19. "Epv&—the story of the Trojan origin of Eryx is accepted 
and elaborated by Virgil in Aeneid y.; but Freeman shows that 
the older legend did not assign to it a Trojan origin. 


20. "Eyeora—this is the Greek name ; but the native name, 
retained by the Romans, was Segesta. It is the Acesta of 
Aen. V. 718. To the Romans is due the tradition that it was 
founded by Aeneas, who named it after Acestes. 


mpookuvaxynoay S€ . . Kkat—a characteristic anaphora of 
buopa . . oiknsayres. Thuc. does not in narrative balance the 
clauses exactly by anaphora, whereas in Xenophon such balance 
is very frequent. Cp. c. 20, 4. 


@Pwxéwv—the statement that Phocians settled in Sicily re- 
ceives no support except from a single passage in Pausanias. 
And this testimony is really of slight value, as P. is enumerat- 
ing the Greek settlers in Sicily, as distinct from the barbarians, 
among whom he places the Elymi (Phrygians, 7.e. Trojans). 
The correction ®pvyév is not really supported, because when 
later writers speak of Phrygians in Sicily they mean Trojans. 
It looks as if in tay Tpwwyv twés above Thue. refers to that 
arrival which appears under a much-developed form in Dion. 
Hal. as the return of Acestes. Whether in ®wxéwy tiwés we 
have an early form of the legend that reappears in the story 
of Aeneas, is much more doubtful. Dion. Hal. assigns an 
Arcadian origin to Aeneas: and it should be borne in mind 
that the Trojans are barbarians in Thuc. and Pausanias, but 
Hellenes in Dion. Hal. and Virgil. Dion. Hal. speaks of the 
Trojans under Aeneas as Tas 7éXNes ouvorxifovres Tots "EAUpors Ev 
XixedXia. These facts only show how great was the confusion 





‘ 
| 
) 
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in the stories concerning the settlement of the Elymi, and how 
impossible it is to correct Pwxéwy with any confidence. 

21. rére—trefers back to duaduydrres (Stahl). 

és AtBinv—it is not impossible that this suggested to Virgil 
- the bringing of Aeneas to Carthage. 

22. mpatov, éreta—mpHrov without wéy is always followed by 
érera Without dé, unless cai follows érera, when 6é is always 
added, as in VII. 23 76 wéyiorov mpGrov, erecta 6é Kat KTX. 


am avrijs—this pronoun, referring to a preceding noun or 
pronoun, corresponds to zs in Lat. "Phere i is in Thue. a use of 
avrd which corresponds to haec omnia, ‘our empire,’ as in Cic. 
pro Sul. § 28. 

karevex evres—cf. Iv. 120 mdéovras 8” amb Totas opav Tovs 
a parous KarevexOfvat és TO xwplov ToUTO TH KEwave @ expHoavTo 
"Axaiol. 


§ 4 1. 23. Xuxekof —it is generally agreed among ancient 
writers that the Siculi were Italian, and had been driven into 
Bruttium from Latium. 

*Tradtas—i.c. only the modern Calabria, in ancient times the 
peninsula reaching to the Laus on W., and to Metapontum on 
E. Dion. Hal. 1. 12 defines Italy in this sense as dé dxpas 
"Tarvylas wéxpe mopOuod ZeKedkod. 

4. “Omxovs—identified by Strabo with the Oscans. They 
were enemies of the Latins, who regarded them as barbarous. 
Cf. Juvenal’s opicit mures. 

25. ws pév eixds—there are two uses of efxds—(1) to introduce 
what is probable, but is incapable of proof ; (2) of the reasonable 
conduct of persons. 

éml oxedtav—cf. on c. 101, 3. In this use, the gen. with 
évi differs from the dat. in that it expresses the means as well 
as the place. 


THpHoTavTes= purdéavres, as Ill. 22, and Demosth. 28, 1 
Typhoas Thy TedevTalay Nuépay. mopOuds generally in prose= 
‘strait,’ but ‘ passage’ suits rypjoavres better. ‘ Watching for 
the passage when the wind blew,’ means that they waited till 
the wind blew from Italy. The danger of the rop@uds ZuKedtKds 
is proverbial. Cf. the mare Siculwm of Roman poets. 

26. katudvtos—technical word. <és> 7dv 7. Stein. 


Taxa div—se. diéByoar, M.T. § 244. The contrast is between 
what they probably did and what they may possibly have done. 


Sé—rdxa 6’ dy would be more usual, but expressions like 
Tax’ div occasionally displace dé. Thus Andocides has 64\ov 
dre O€ for SANov 5’ Ste, 


4 
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28. amd ’Itahkot—this remark is of no value as history. Cf. 
Aen. 1. 532 nune fama, minores | Italiam dixisse, ducis de 
nomine, gentem. — 

30. ottws—referring back to awd “Iradod after the paren- 
thetical remark rotvoua r. é@. 

§5 1. 31. orparos todds—predicate, =7Oov odXol. 

32. KpatotvTes—xpaT with udxy or waxduevos—or when one 
of them is clearly implied—takes accus. in Thuc., otherwise 
gen. Ct. Demosth. 8, 32 dv xparjcartes Tois dros, ib. 19, 319 
Puwxéas Expdtyce (sc. waxy). Kpare with gen.=Kpeicowv yiy- 
vouat. [Demosth.] 13, 17 & rots émdos Kpareiy rdv éxOpay is 
wrong. 

34. Ta KpatioTa THs yiis—‘the best parts’; cf. vir. 19 7a 
Tediw Kal THS KWpas Tots KpaTioTots. 

35. éme(—‘from the time that.’ The edd. compare ére.dy 
éravcavTo I. 6, and note that the sense is the same as that of 
ag’ od, €£ ob. The use is characteristic of tragedy and early prose. 
See L. & S.; int. 14, 3 6vé re dg’ of is doubtful. 

37. Ta péoa Kal Ta mpds Boppav—comparing 7a weonuBpwa 
kal éomépia above, we notice that 7d is inserted a second 
time. For the repetition see note on xai in c. 1, 1. The 
omission is impossible when the first member is an adj.—péoa 
—and the second is a participial expression—zrpds Boppay. Cf. 
Hyperides 1. xxi. 19 &w r&v Bacrikev Kal Trav wap’ ’AdeEdvSpov. 
Thue. 1. 18 of re ’A@nvaiwy tUpavva kal of éx THs AAXys “ENAdOos. 
Isocr. 3, 22 €v Tots éyxukNios Kal Tots KaTa Thy Hucpay éxdorny 
yeyvopéevots. 

Ta mpos Boppav—c. 2§ 21.14. Cf. Demosth. 18, 301 of rpds 


TleXorrévynoov Torro. 


§ 6 1. 38. dkovv—it should be noticed, (1) that the object of 
the Phoenician settlements was trade with the Sicels ; (2) that 
the Phoenicians were the earliest to send out colonists to 
Sicily. 

él tH Oadkdoon—of points on the coast, whereas rapa (ri) 
§ddaccav implies extent along the coast. But the distinction 
is not carefully observed. 11. 9 Kapia 4 ét Oaddcon: Isocr. 5, 
21 ('I\dupiwv) rév rapa Tov ’Adpiav oikotvTwv. 

' 40. atrodaBdévres—the constant use of participle and verb in 
the sentences that describe the various settlements lends a special 
character to these chapters. Whether or not the whole is based 
on Antiochus of Syracuse, the style is simple and annalistic. 


emike(weva—the Aegatian Islands are meant. 


41. éveea—MSS. évexev, but the form in -v is very doubtful in 
older Attic. The order of évexa allows of (1) ris apds rods 
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D. &vexa éurropias, (2) évexa ris mpds Teds D. éu., (3) Eu. Eveka Tis 
apos Tous >. On the other hand, évexa is not placed last ina 
phrase of this kind, where the epithet contains a preposition— 
THS mpos T. DX. 


43. émeoérecov—Er-, as in érdyeo Oat, = insuper, Sta., who adds 
that xara @d4daccay lacks point. But it has often been noticed 
that a simple word (7Aéw), when compounded, loses something 
of its force. Hence, to show that it was by sea that the Gks. 
came, and not by migration from their settlements—the sea 
being all-important in the struggle between Gk. and Phoenician 
—xara& 6. is naturally added. This kind of tautology is to be 
met with in English: e.g. Johnson, Jdler 48 ‘Mons. Le Noir 
is made miserable . . by every account of a privateer caught 
in his cruize” Burke, Mr. Fox’s East India Bill, ‘1 have been 
long very deeply engaged in the preliminary enquiries, which 
have continued without intermission for some years.’ 


éxAurdévres . . Evvouxfjoavtes—Thuc. joins two and even 
three unconnected participles to a verb, provided that the 
participles are not absolutely parallel. 


Ta wAetw—referring to rept racav THv =. This vague use of 
the neut. is very common. 


Mortynv—an island about five miles N. of Lilybaeum. It 
was joined to the mainland by a mole, which, though under 
water, is still used as a track. In 397 the Carthaginians 
were driven from Motye by Dionysius and founded Lily- 
baeum. 


44, Yorsevra—Soloeis, the Roman Soluntum, became the 
eastern stronghold of the Phoenicians against the Greeks. It 
was a fortress, not a mere trading station. The present remains 
go back only to Roman times. 


TIdvoppov—the modern capital Palermo, ‘la felice.’ The 
following list gives the principal events in the history of this 
famous city :— 

254 B.c. Taken by the Romans from the Carthaginians. 

409 a.p. Sicily conquered by Alaric, 

535. Belisarius recovers Sicily and takes Palermo by siege. 
The Byzantine Period begins. ; 

830. The Saracen Period. Palermo made capital of Sicily. 

1072. Conquered by Norman adventurers. Zhe Norman 
Period. 

1282, The Sicilian Vespers at Palermo end the dominion of 
the French. The Spanish Period, leading to the attachment of 
Sicily to the kingdom of Naples. 

1860. Garibaldi takes Palermo. Sicily united with Italy. 


3 
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Evvoiknoavtres—Stahl points out that this is contrasted with 
@kouvv repli 7. 77v Z. ‘The three towns were not new settlements 
of the Phoenicians. 


x 


46. kal 8t1.—cf. c. 1, 1. Two causes are constantly given in 
different constructions by Thuc.: a clause with 67: is sometimes 
joined to a prep. (did, xard, pds) and case. 

47. Kapxndov—the tradition generally accepted at a later 
time was that Rome and Carthage were founded on the same day ; 
but there is good evidence that Carthage was founded shortly 
before 800 B.c. Freeman shows that the Phoenicians were 
probably confined to the three towns after the Gk. settlement 
of Selinus, z.e. after 628 B.c. 


48. rooo($e—the violation of the rule that these forms refer 
to what follows, occurs most commonly in speeches. 


§ 1 1. 1. ‘EAAqvev—the following tables exhibit the Gk. 
cities :— 
i 
CHALCIS in Peck (lonian) 


| 
Naxos, 735 Zancle, c. 715 


Catana, 728 Leontini, 728 Himera, 648 
aT: 
CoRINTH (Dorian) 


Syracuse, 734 


Acrae, 664 Casmenae, 644 Camarina, 599 


IIT. 
Mecara (Ionian and Dorian) 


Thapsus, removed to Megara Hyblaea, 726 
shacit 628 
TV: 
RHODES (Dorian) 
Gela, 688 


Acragas, 580. 


The above dates are not to be considered as more than 
approximate. 
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2. Ndfov—never an important town. Itwas destroyed in 403 
by Dionysius, who founded Tauromenium in its place. Though 
the site of N. is now occupied by orange-groves, there are 
remains of the ancient walls. Pausanias exaggerates when he 
says that there were no traces of the city in his day. (Such 
exaggeration by Pausanias is found in other cases.) 


3. ’Amé\A@vos—thus Naxos remained the spiritual centre of 
Greek Sicily, though it was not the political centre. Freeman 
well compares the position of Canterbury. 

Soris—a strange use of doris, the ordinary rules for which as 
a relative are as follows:—1. Referring to an indefinite ante- 
cedent : (a)=such that, as in ovdels ows qALO.os boTis obXL KaY 
mparos eicevéyxat. (Thus dors often replaces dore after otrws. ) 
(b)=whoever, as in dotis av 7. 2. Referring to a definite ante- 
cedent : (a)=quippe qui. (b)=of the kind that, any that. It 
has been supposed that Thuc. took at least this note from 
Antiochus of Syracuse, because Dion. Hal. 1. 12 quotes from him 
the expression Thy yijv Tavrny iris viv “IraNia Kadetras, and the 
inference is that Antiochus used do7s for és. On the other 
hand, Dion. Hal. is scarcely to be trusted in a minute linguistic 
point, and it is strange that Thuc., even though he may have 
used Antiochus, should follow him in such a use of éo7s. Stein 
on Herod. rv. 8 collects exx. of doris for és after ofros in Herod. 
We may compare with this the use of o¢av in Thue. for éaurap 
or cpav airay, and of dde, Todcde, Toodcde referring to what 
precedes (cf. c. 2 end). All these uses are characteristic of Ionic 
rather than of Attic. 

4, tis wékews—Naxos no longer existed after 403 B.c., and 
Tauromenium did not stand on the same site. Hence this 
appears to have been written before 403. 


5. Sewpot—to festivals and to distant shrines. 


§ 21.6. Zvpaxotcas—the brevity of this notice of the founda- 
tion and growth of S. is in striking contrast with the prolixity 
of modern historians when they introduce the antagonists of 
ancient powers. 

rod éxopévov &.—an unusual phrase, found only here. Thuc. 
generally writes rod émvyiyvouevou €. 

7. ‘HpaxdeaSav—of these one branch, the Bacchiadae, had 
recently established an oligarchy at Corinth, and it is probable 
that Archias was himself a Bacchiad. 

8. vyocov—Ortygia, to which modern Syracuse is confined. 
Livy, xxv. 24 insula quam ipst Nason vocant. 

9. mepixAvLopévy—about 540 B.c. Ortygia was joined to the 
mainland by amole. Cf. the lines of Ibycus of Rhegium quoted 
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by the Schol. on Pind. Wem. 1. 1. . mapa xépoov | NiGiwov 
€xkNekTOv Tahdpaot Bporav . . But in Cicero’s day the mole had 
been replaced by a bridge. At the present day the junction is a 
mole. Freeman, Sicily 11, Note xy. 

10. 4 @w—Achradina, a name first found in Polybius. It 
probably included the ‘eastern part of the hill and the low 
ground between the hill and the island.’ (The precise extent of 
Achradina is a matter of dispute. See Freeman 11. Note v. 
It was joined to the island by Gelon (485-478), the ‘second 
founder’ of Syracuse. ) 


Tpoorexioeioa—‘ this mpoorerxiouds I understand to be 
the work of Gelén. He joined Ortygia and Upper Achradina 
by fortifying Lower Achradina.’ Freeman 11. p. 447. 


tmroAvavOpwros—cf. [Demosth.] and ¢. Neaeram 75, a speech 
that contains imitations of Thuc., Onceds cuveKicev adTovs Kai 
Snuwokpariav éroince kal 7) wots ToAUaYOpwros éyevero: Xen. Vect. 
4, 50 ioxupGs yap av kal atirn modvdvOpwros yévorro Tos. 


§ 31 ]1. OovxdrAs Se kai of KadxiS4s—this passage is in- 
troduced as separate from the previous statement about Thucles. 
Hence the article is not required with 9.: on the other hard, 
the article is always inserted with proper names when any 
special definiteness attaches to them, as here where a special 
class of Chalcidians is meant, viz. those who had founded 
Naxos. 


12. dppnPévres—ipuwpua, like many other verbs with pass. 
aorists, is really passive. See Rutherford, New Phryn. p. 188. 

ere. mépmrw—the art. is generally omitted with ére and 
pnvi. 

pera &. oik.—Index s.v. werd: this predicative use of the 
partic. after a prep. is much less common in Gk. than in Lat. 
It is generally found in expressions indicating time, and oftenest 
with émi (gen.) or dua. IT. § 829. (See some characteristic 
remarks by Prof. Gildersleeve in 4.J.P. July 1892, p. 358.) 

13. Aeovrivovs—close to the modern Lentini. It was the 
only Gk. city of Sicily that was inland. For its opposition 
to Syracuse see c. 6 § 2. 


15. Karavnv—the modern Catania, which dates only from 
the earthquake of 1693. The city has survived many terrible 
disasters, due partly to its wars, and partly to its proximity to 
Aetna. 

oikirtiy éroujoavto—presently ofkucras woujoarres, the 
active being used of the founders who make the appointment 
for a colony, the mid. of the citizens who choose for themselves. 
‘Some distinction,’ says Freeman, ‘is here hinted at between 
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the foundation of Leontinoi and the foundation of Katané. It 
may point to some possible dissension or secession.’ 


§ 11.1. karad—a common use of card, and one which is not 4 
confined to words denoting time. 


Tov avTov x.—Megara was encouraged no doubt by the re- 
ports of the foundation of Syracuse by Corinth. 

3. trép Ilavraxtov rorapotd—(1) for this use of izép ‘on,’ émt 
w. dat. is an alternative; (2) the rule in Attic prose is that, 
when zorauds is added to the name of a river, the art. is in- 
serted before the name. But Herod. does not use the aré. in 
such a case, and in four passages of Thuc. it is wanting. (So 
also in the MSS. of Isocr. 7, 80 évrés “AXvos morapot, and Xen. 
Anab. iv. 7, 18 éri “Apracor tr.) 


Tlavraxtov—now the Porcari. Trotilon, Leontini, Thapsus, 
Megara all lay between Catana and Syracuse. 


4, dvopa—ef. 11. 37 Kal dvoua pev .. Snuoxparia kéxdynta. This 
adverb. accus. is commoner than dvdéuati, for which see n. on ¢. 
10, 2. 

Xwplov— xwpiov, rods, vjcos, etc. regularly follow the proper 
name when they have no article. For the order of words Classen 
compares I. 45, 3. 


6. Euptrodtrevoas—i.e. weroixjoas és Aeovt. Kal éxe? EvpTr0Od- 
Tevoas Tots XaNk. 

7. Oapov—a low-lying peninsula, now known as Magnisi, but 
scarcely occupied, except for its salt-works. Freeman quotes” 
Aen. Ul. 688 vivo praetervehor ostia saxo | Pantagiae Megarosque 
sinus Thapsumque jacentem. 


amro§vyoKe.—the historic pres., esp. common with such verbs 
as TiKTW, Yyliyvouat, OvyoKw, may be co-ordinated with another 
tense—@xtoavy—which may equally well precede or follow it. 


9. mapaSédvros—Freeman says: ‘The M. were helped by a 
Sikel king who betrayed the place to them’; but Stahl with the 
older edd. rightly explains tiv xwpav as the region in which 
M. was situated. Bloomfield, keeping the MSS. zpoddvTos, 
renders ‘having conceded,’ and probably Hyblon granted the 
land because he was unable to defend it. Classen’s correction 
mapa- is almgst certain, being in accordance with the language 
of Thuc., whereas rpo- tiv xépay is a most unusual phrase. 


10. Meyapéas—the city, which was never important, was de- 
stroyed by Gelon (see c. 5, 8), but was rebuilt after the 
Sicilian expedition and made an outpost of Syracuse. Gelon 
had intervened in a civil war at Megara. (The single sentence 
of which this section consists illustrates the great power of the 
Gk. participle. ofkicas cal Eyuwodirevoas Kal exmecav Kal oikicas 
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expresses a succession of events that are detailed in the briefest 
and simplest form of words possible. The style is periodic, 
though the period is not worked up in the rhetorical manner. 
Observe that re belongs to the first cai, the two longer participial 
phrases making one pair, and the two shorter a second pair. 
Although this cumulation of participles is of course impossible 
in English, yet the outline of the whole sentence resembles the 
modern English period, strictly so called, rather than the more 
artificial Gk. period. ) 


§21.14. torepov 7. . oikicatr—I.7T.§ 655. This is the only 
passage in Attic in which torepov 4 is constructed like mporepov 
7 (=mpiv). Poppo compares Plut. Luc. 5. It is well known 
that wpérepov 7 is very rare outside Herod., Thuc., and Antiphon, 
but reappears in late authors such as Plut., Pausan., Arrian. 


15. avrovs—the accus., in spite of the fact that the subject of 
xtifovot is the same. This is apt to happen when a contrast 
is implied, as here between the building of Megara and the 
building of Selinus. Cp. Isocr. Ep. 9, 16 oftware Kai Aéyew emol 
mpoonkev . . Kal kah@s BeBovrAetacAar mpés ce ovovpmevoy Tovs 
Noyous. When a plur. and subject of infin. includes the subject 
of the main verb, the nom. and accus. are used indifferently 
with the infin. 


oixkioat—sc. Meyapéas. Classen reads ofxjoa, but most 
recent edd. follow Ullrich in reading oikioa after CG. xrifovoe 
favours oixicat, for which, by a common device of composition, 
it is a substitute; and, though oikjjca gives good sense as 
ingressive aor., it is awkward after oikjoavres in another sense. 


Zedwotvra—captured by Carthaginians in 409, when the 
drums of columns that still lie in the quarry of S. were 
abandoned. At least two of the seven temples of which there 
are splendid remains were built soon after 628. Hermocrates 
of Syr., when exiled, refounded a city here in 407; but it 
was destroyed in the first Punic War, and the site has since 
remained deserted. 


16. kal. . EvykatwKure—this is added by way of explanation, 
so that cal . . avro’s might have been ofs. For the abrupt 
change of subject, cf. 11. 2, 4 yvdpnv érootvto . . (Kal avetmrev 
6 Kiput . .), voutfovres . . For the explanatory kai Stahl 
compares IV. 52, 3 émt “Avravdpov, otparevcavtes . . ap- 
Bavover Thy wokw. Kal Fv avrov yy) dudvoia . . €AEevOEpoty 

tiv “Avravépov, where xal atravy might be ov. [The 
sequence would be considerably improved by peraméuyartes 
for wéuWavres, i.e. ‘sending home for P.’ We should have ex- 
pected kal éx Meydpwy . . to be a parenthesis, as commonly 
with the explanatory cai. So with et; as Livy, 23, 1 wbi fines 
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—intravit, Numidas partim in insidiis—et pleraeque cavae sunt 
vine sinusque oceulti—quacumague apte poterat, disposuit.] — 

17. avroits—with ovens and ére\Oay (Sta.). Cf. vit. 64 ois 
avrol iste ola yvwun éemnOere. emedOety is ‘to come to with a 
purpose’ either friendly or hostile. 

§ 31.17. Té€av—the first Gk. city founded on the south coast 
of Sicily. Hippocrates, its tyrant, raised it to great prosperity : 
see c. 5, 3. Aeschylus died there 456 B.c. Gelon moved half 
of its citizens to Syracuse. 


21. T'é\a—the Gelas, so called from its coldness by the Sicels, 
whose language was akin to Latin. 


22. xwplov—Freeman says: ‘It would seem that Gela was a 
later, perhaps in its beginning only a popular, name. To the 
first spot which the Rhodian settlers occupied and fortified, the 
spot which became the akropolis of the later city, they gave, in 
memory of one of the four cities of their own island, the name 
of Lindioi.’ Cf. Herod. vit. 153 xrigoméevns Tédns brd Awdiwy 
Tav €Kk ‘Pddov. 

% moAus—7.e. acropolis ; but the change of meaning is awk- 
ward. 


23. Kal 6—‘attende rariorem syntaxin, says Stahl. It would 
be more usual if 6 were omitted. Were the pronoun in an 
oblique case, the ordinary form would be that of 11. 4, 5 6 # 
Tov Telxous kal ai O’par avewypévar Ervxov av’tov: but even then 
Thuc. sometimes omits the pronoun altogether in the second 
clause, as in VII. 29, 5 dep wéyiorov Hv adTéOe Kal dpre Ervxov ot ~ 
matdes €oeAnvGores, sc. és aitd. If, however, the first clause be 
neg. and the second positive, the rel. must be repeated ; as 11. 43, 
2 ovK €v @ KelvTae waddov, GAN ev @ 7H OdEa a’Tav . . KaTa- 
heirerar. II. 44, 2 NUT ovKX Gy dy tis . . ayabav orepiokyrat, 
GN ot dv . . dpaipeOy. In Lat. the same omission of or substitu- 
tion for the rel. is frequent in Cic.; and ef. Livy xx11. 8 cwm 
quo . . Ssteterat, neceum . . patria majestas sententia depulerat. 
In Eng. cf. Hooker, Eccles. Pol., ‘Whom though to know be 
life, and joy to make mention of His name.’ Johnson, Tour in 
the Heb., ‘We treated her with great respect, which she re- 
ceived as customary and due, and was neither elated by it, nor 
confused.’ Macaulay, Warren Hastings, ‘He hired musicians to 
whom she seemed to listen, but did not hear them.’ 


kahetra.—B was thought to have originally contained 
kaovvra, but this seems doubtful. Herw., in support of the 
plur., quotes Iv. 102 7d ywpiov Troiro, dep mpérepov ’Evvéa ddol 
é€xadovvto, V. 49 7 Katadixn dicxidiat wvat Foay. But it is clear 
that the verb is not necessarily plur. : cf. Herod. vi. 47 weratd 
Aivipwr Te xepov kadeouévov: 1. 168 Exticav wrod "ABSnpa, Tiv 


K 
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. ovK amévnto: V. 115 Trav modiwy dv7éoxe . . TodopKoupern 
Zoro THy . . eidov: VII. 193 (Ilayaoal) @o7t xGpos: Iv. 20 
TO €umdpiov 76 Kadhéerae Kpnuvoi: Vil. 201 Kkadéerar dé 6 xGpos 
. . Gepuorira. 


23. vépina Awptka—introduced from Crete (Aristot. Pol. 11. 
7, 3 xe 6 avddoyov 7 Kpnrixn traits rpds thy Aakwyixyv), and 
perhaps from Rhodes, though of Dorian institutions in the 
latter nothing is heard elsewhere. But the Tripolis of Rhodes 
—Lindus, Ialysus, Cameirus—belonged to the Dorian Hexapolis, 
which had a common centre in the temple of Apollo at Triopium 
(Herod. 1. 144). There is nothing against the assumption that 
before Athenian influence was felt in Rhodes, the Dorian in- 
stitutions had prevailed. In later times the constitution of the 
island was generally democratic. The family of the Eratidae, 
who formed a Dorian aristocracy in Ialysus, were banished 
between B.c. 428 and 412. 


§ 41, 24. éyyirara—éyyus is used fowr times in these opening 
chapters in place of the ordinary wddicra. This use is found 
nowhere else. 


26. “Axpdyavra—Girgenti, ‘fairest of mortal cities,’ kaddora 
Bporeav troXiwyv, Pepcedpovas dos (Pind. Pyth. x11. 1). It was 
destroyed by the Carthaginians in 406, but restored subse- 
quently. The river from which the town was named is S. Biagio, 
the smaller of two streams that flow into the sea through one 
mouth. 


27. dvopacavres. . Tornoavtes. . SdvtTes—these aorists do 
not refer to things that occurred before the action of the main 
verb, @xicav, but express merely the manner of the foundation. 
That this is so is clear from dévres. (Cf. Forbes, Thue. 1. 2 p. 
143.) 


28. vopisa S€—pév . . dé. . dé serve rather to co-ordinate the 
details than to contrast them. 


§ 51. 29. Zéayxkyn—now Messina, a city which, after suffering 
from every form of calamity in both ancient and modern times, 
is now second only to Palermo as a commercial centre. Thue. 
gives no date for the foundation of Zancle and Himera (Free- 
nan, Sicily, 1. 586). 

30. “Omuxig=Samnium and Campania. 

31. Anorov—‘ As regarded the Sikel inhabitants all Greek 
settlers were alike pirates. . . What is meant is that these 
settlers were private adventurers who were not sent forth 
under an acknowledged founder, with the traditional cere- 
monies observed in the sending forth of a colony’ (Freeman). 


34. amo Kopns—in the second and formal foundation, 
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35. Xadx(S0s—as mother-city of Cumae. 

évowa—accus. according to Fr. Miiller; cf. 1. 37 dvoua meév ~ 

. Onuoxparia xéxAnra. But Kriiger rightly takes it as nom. ; 
sc. avr7js from above. 

36. qv. . kKAnPetoa—translate, ‘its name was at first Zancle, 
having received the name from the S. because . .’; 7.e. this 
is not a periphrastic form for éxéxAn7ro, but the passage is the 
same as Plat. Crat. 412 dvipi fv dvoya Lods: Aristoph. Av. 
1293 Mevirrw fv xedidav rtotvoua: Demosth. 21, 32 ovdevi 
Gecuobérns €or’ dvoua, and many others. The dat. is usual 
with dvoua éor, but the gen. is also found, as in Demosth. 21, 
32, alter the passage above. For kAnOetoa we might expect 
KAnOeions (a’ris), but, as a’rijs=r7s ZdyxXns, the attraction to 
Zdyx\y is quite natural. For the partic. following 7 in this 
manner, cf. Il. 67, 1 08 Rv orpdrevua TSv AOnvaiwy roopKodv. 

ZtkehOv—therefore Z. was not occupied for the first time by 
Gks. 

37. Sperravoedés—‘ The sickle-shaped peninsula is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the place; this natural breakwater has 
enabled the city under all changes to keep up its character as 
a haven of the sea’ (Freeman). 

tiv idéav—slightly pleonastic after -esdés, but wrongly sus- 
pected by Haacke. This meaning of /déa is not common. 

38. tayxXov—the Htym. Mag. quotes Callimachus for ¢dyxXov 
in the sense of dpéravov. The coins of Z. before the name was 
changed bear the forms davx, davkX, davKdy. 

39. avro(—the Chalcidians. 

Zaptwy—the story is told in Herod. v1. When Miletus and 
Samos fell to Persia in 494, the Ionians were invited by Scythes, 
tyrant of Zancle, to settle in Sicily. Fugitives from Samos and 
Miletus adopted a suggestion of Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, 
that they should seize Z. while Scythes and his army were 
absent, being occupied in the siege of some Sicel city. Cf. 
Aristot. Pol. 1303a ZayxXator Dayious brodeEduevor €f€érrecov avrol. 


§ 6 1. 41. "AvagiAas—made himself tyrant of Rhegium 
494 B.c., and quarrelled with Scythes of Zancle, though hitherto 
the two cities had been closely connected. Between 493 and 
476 he drove out the Samians in turn. 

43. Evppelktwov av0.—taken with olxicas, which is constructed 
like wAnpdéoas (Clas.). Widmann compares Eur. Hec. 875 
Ajjuvov apcévay é&dxicar. 

44. Meconvynv—Freeman, Sicily Il. Appendix rx. gives 
reasons for thinking that the change of name may have been 
later than the time of Anaxilas. 
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Tis éavtod—Rhegium was peopled soon after Zancle by 
Chalcidians and by settlers from Peloponnesian Messene. 

45. avtevépace—Class. supports this word from Dio Cass. 
(1. 55), from whom also Bloomfield quotes advtwyoudedn, with 
the note that the word is extremely rare. 


5 §11. 1. ‘Ipépa—marks the western limit of Gk. encroach- 
ment on the N. coast. It was apparently intended as a strong- 
hold against Phoenician Solus and Panormus. It disappeared 
for ever in 408, when Hannibal, grandson of the Hamilcar 
whom Gelon had defeated at Himera in 480, captured the town 
and utterly destroyed it. 

2. EvxdetSo0v—probably these founders came from Chalcis, as 
metropolis of Zancle. 

5. orace.—Aristot. Pol. 1303b speaks of early factions in 
Syr. The banished clan, as Freeman points out, is strong 
enough in numbers to affect the dialect of Himera. 

6. movi peragd . . éxpd6—this is the only place in Thue. in 
which peraéd applies neither to place nor to time. The con- 
struction would be more regular if weragv were ex. 

Tis Te XadkiBSewv kat A.—it is usual to omit the 2nd art. 
after werats when the gender is the same. Awpis, “E\Anpis, 
Ilepois are the ordinary forms with yAGoca or dwr7. 

7. ékpatrnoev—this probably hints at some difficulty that 
arose between Ionian and Dorian settlers. 

§ 21.8. “Axpat—a fortified outpost of Syr. against the Sicels. 
It was not a separate city. Freeman, Sici/y II. p. 20 f. 

Kacpévat—the foundation of this second outpost of Syr. 
came but four years after that of Himera. The exact site is 
doubtful. 


§ 31.11. Kapdptva—its foundation marks the extension of 
Syracusan power in the S.: Syr. retained some sort cf control 
over it. 

14. advacrarev—the revolt in favour of independence 
occurred in 553 B.c. (Scymnus). 

16. xpdvw—viz. 492 B.c. The war between Hippocrates of 
Gela and Syr. is mentioned by Herod. vir. 154. Syr. was 
defeated at the Helorus; H. restored the Syr. prisoners in 
return for the cession of Camarina. He then restored C. as an 
outpost of Gela against Syr. 

‘Imroxpatys—tyrant of Gela 498-491 B.c. 

17. \brpa—for the plur. form in the pred. noun, Bloomfield 
quotes Ov. Met. 11. 695 nitidam cape praemia vaccam. 

19. yevopevos—this use of the aor. partic., for which see c. 4, 
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41. 27, is not infrequently found after another partic., \aBwr, 
so that the first partic. is in sense subordinate to the second— 
‘when he had received . . he made himself founder’—and the 
two are accordingly not usually co-ordinated. 

imd Té\ovos—tyrant of Gela 491-485, and of Syracuse 
485-478. He seized the tyranny of Gela on the death of 
Hippocrates. Camarina would not accept the wrestler Glaucus, 
of the famous Euboean city Carystus, whom Gelon set over it, 
and Camarina was consequently destroyed, and its citizens 
transferred to Syracuse. This destruction occurred about the 
same time as that of Megara. Seec. 4, 2. 

20. rd tpfrov—this occurred about 461 B.c. The Olympic 
victory of Psaumis of Camarina, assigned to 452, is celebrated 
by Pindar, Olymp. 4 and 5. This lends point to the words of 
Pindar: dm’ duaxavias dywy és ddos Tévde Sauov doray, and 
again, airjowv wédw evavopiaot Tavde KAUTAals OaLdddreLv. 

21. T'eAdwv—see critical note. 


§ 11. 1. tocatra xtdX.—observe the chiastic form of the 
summary: “E\Ajvwv=c. 3, 1; BapBapwv=c. 2, 6; TocaiTa 
éOvn=c. 2,1; toonvde ofcay=c. 2, 1 (previous sentence). The 
same arrangement occurs in Il. 7, 8, 9. 

4. mpoddcet—in one other passage of Thuc. of the veal motive, 
I. 23, Thv ev yap adnOectarny mpddagiw, apaveotarny GE Oyy. 
Cf. Demosth. de Cor. 201 dre tiv pév GXnOR mpddacw T&v mpay- 
patwy amexptrrero. In this use rpdgacis is the excuse which 
the writer gives as the true one in contrast with the alleged — 
excuse. C. D. Morris quotes Bacon’s ‘the truest cause of this 
war, though least voiced.’ 

5. d&pEat.—ingressive, as often with the aor. of dpxw. 

dpa—i.c. Thuc. admits this as a secondary motive, and 
says that it was the one avowed in order to attract (eidmpe- 
Was). 

6. tots €avt@v ~.—i.c. the Chalcidians of Naxos, Catana, 
Leontini, as Ionians. 

mpoo-yeyevnpevois—Kriiger, Hude, Stein, Sitzler accept this 
reading against mpo-. ‘The allies who had joined them’ in 
addition to their kinsmen. Thus in 111. 86 we have ai Xadxcdc- 


‘Kal modes kal Kaudpwa aiding Leontini in 426; in v. 5 Phaeax 


in 422 persuades Acragas and Camarina to join with the allies 
of Athens against Syr. The Sicels also had joined in 426, MI. 
103. For Segesta see § 2. 

§ 21. 8. [re]—those who retain te—Classen, Bihme, Miiller, 
Sitzler—assume an anacoluthon, supposing the construction 
to be broken by mopar ydp, and to be resumed at § 3 a 
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axovovres: so that Thuc. intended ’Eyeoraiwy re mpécBes . . 
kal oi Evvaryopevovtes. But, as Stahl points out, if this were so, 
the parenthesis would be added from a wish to say something 
about ’Eyeoralwy mpécBes as distinct from oi Evvayopevorres. 
But, in fact, the explanation applies to both, as § 3 shows. It 
often happens in the MSS. of Thuc. that ve is found in some 
MSS. and not in others. Each passage has to be dealt with on 
its own merits. 

9. mpobvpdrepov—‘ earnestly.’ 

11. yapikav tiwwv—‘ Notwithstanding difference of origin, 
notwithstanding frequent quarrels, a right of connubiwm must 
have existed between the Greek and the barbarian city’ (Free- 
man). 

12. ys apdioBytryrov—the Mazarus formed a boundary be- 
tween the lands of the two cities. 


16. @otre—quamobrem, a use of ore and indic. common in 
Thuc. and other prose authors, and by far the commonest use of 
éore with indic. in Soph. and Eurip. 


émt Adxnros—see onc. 1,1. This alliance with Segesta is 
not mentioned before ; but an alliance is here plainly implied. 


17. [Acovtrivev]—has been taken with zoXéuov, which is not a 
proper definition of the war of 426, and with éuupuaxlay, which 
is contrary to fact, since the alliance with Leontini—as is 
known from an inscription—was made in 433, not in the 
previous war. 


18. dvapipvyoKovres—with two accus., as Demosth. 45, 34 
TOU’ bpas avapyjcw. 

22. avtav—rav ’APnvaiwy. Syr. had already destroyed Leon- 
tini in 422. The only remaining question was whether the act 
was to go unpunished: if it was not punished, then Syr. might 
proceed to destroy the other Athenian allies as well, and so get 
possession of all Sicily. 

SiapGe(pavres—this is much better than the pres. partic. 
(see crit. note), which would mean time concurrent with 
oxyjcovot, Clas. explains the pres. of the successive conquests. 
But this use of the pres. partic. to express a process not con- 
temporary with the time of the main verb can only be shown 
to exist where the time of the partic. is absolutely past (see the 
exx. in M.7.§ 140), as in 11. 51 €Erepos ad’ érépov Gepareias 
dvaTum\duevoe WoTep TA TWpdBata €OvyncKov, whereas diaPfei- 
povres would refer to time absolutely future. Kriiger understands 
‘they will get possession of the whole power of S. while 
destroying’; but this is scarcely satisfactory. Moreover, the 
order tiv dmacav shows that the sum of all the items that 
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make up the power is meant; and it is illogical to combine 
this with a distributive expression. 


23. ktvSuvov etvat—éyorres has here the infin.; ef. vii. 21 Néywv 

. eivac: but in 1. 5 Aéyovres d7e . . The pres. partic. with 
infin. is found in 1. 38; I. 13; 11. 70; Iv. 22, 70; v. 49 
Aéyovtes uN ErnyyéAOac rw Tas crovdds, 46; VI. 52, 58 NéyorTes 
ovde érayyetdae Ti apx7jv, 79; vill. 70, 93. In v. 49 the py 
is due to avréNeyov wy. . preceding. In none of these passages 
does \éyw mean ‘to command,’ There are at least as many 
instances in Thuc. of \éywv =‘ saying’ with infin. as of \éywvr 
with 67< or as. 


24, Awpuijs te A.—the figure called polyptoton. It is a 
common means of emphasising an idea both in Gk. and Lat. 


27. éxelvav—rav ’A@nvaiwy, so that it applies to the same 
persons as avr@y above. Cf. c. 61 Kkatéyrwoar adrod re kal Tov 
eT’ €xeivouv, where see n. 


31. téy—rdv wédAXovTa, Schol. 


§ 31. 31. axovovres—the pres. is used because the partic. is 
influenced by év rats éxxAnolias. There were several meetings of 
the Ecclesia specially held (EvyxAnrol éxxAnoia) to hear the 
arguments. Cf. Demosth. 3, 4 modd\@v 5€ Adywr Kai PoptUBou 
yecievui trap vuiv, éewndicacbe rpinpes Kabédxeww. 

33. Tv Evvay.—Alcibiades and his followers. These gens. 
are absolute. 


34. mp@trov—before finally deciding. 


37. TA TOD Todguov . . mpds TovS DeAtvovvtiovs— unless 
mo\ewos can be considered as (@) a verbal noun, this order is im- 
possible, because there is (b) no other epithet to rodéyouv than 
mpos Tovs Ler. Cf. (a) 11. 52 H EvyKomdy (verbal noun) é« Trav 
aypav: (b) 1. 110 7a Kara ri pweyadny orpateiav ’AOnvaiwr. 


§ 1 1. 3. ot Eup. wAqv Kopw@0iwv—the relations between 
Corinth and Sparta since the Peace of Nicias, early in 421, had 
been somewhat complicated : 

1. Corinth stood out of the Peace. 

2. Autumn of 421, Corinth initiated a new league under 

Argos, v. 27, on the ground that Sparta was aiming at 
‘enslaving the Peloponnese.’ 
3. In May 420 Athens concluded an alliance with Argos, 
Elis, and Mantinea; from this Corinth held — 
V. 48, and was inclined to join Sparta. 
4. In 418 Corinth joined Sparta against Argos, v. 58. 
But Corinth was never a cordial ally of Sparta after 421. 


4. tiv’ Apyefav—in June 417 there had been a democratic 
revolution at Argos, which had then again joined Athens. In 
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the autumn of both 417 and 416 the Spartans had invaded 
Argos. 

6. twa—Stahl takes this with cirov, Clas. with cevyn. If it be 
genuine (see crit. note), it probably belongs to cirov. {. Kopt-. 
cavtes ‘having brought waggons (for the purpose).’ 

7. “Opveds—formerly an ally of Argos, but occupied by Sparta 
as a fort (émiretxioa) from which to threaten Argos. For the 
capture of Orneae cf. Aristoph. Av. 395. 


8. dvyaSas—oligarchs who fled at the time of the revolution 
at Argos, and had since been living at Phlius. 


9. TapakatadurdvTes—a amae Ney. 


_ 11. @o0re—‘on condition that,’ a use of éo7e and infin. common 
-in Thuc., who uses é¢’ @, é¢’ gre only with fut. indice. Cf. 
| M.T. § 110. 


§ 21. 18. ex8i8pdoK. of ék—a common case of attraction of 
preposition. Cf. Andoe. oi é« ris dyopas épevyov. If the text 
is sound, Cic. ad Fam. vii. 1 has ex illo cubiculo, ex quo. . 
tempora consumpseris. 


19. as to8ovro—a favourite substitute for aicAduevor in the 
vicinity of another partic. 


§ 3 1. 22. MeOovnv—the addition is made in order to dis- 
tinguish this M. from the M. in Messenia, which was attacked 
by the Athenians in 431 B.c., 11. 25. 


25. dvyd8as—they had been supporters of Perdiccas’ brother 
Philip, whom Perdiccas had expelled from Upper Macedonia. 


viv IlepSixxov—P. II. of Macedon, son of Alexander the 
Philhellene. His relations with Athens are not clearly ex- 
plained by Thue., and the omission is serious, as we cannot 
without such explanation understand fully the political position 
in the north-east. The following table is compiled from 
Thue. :— 

(1) Perdiccas was in alliance with Athens before 432. 

(2) In 432 he encouraged Potidaea to revolt. 

(3) 431: reconciliation with Athens. 

(4) 429: Athens projected an expedition against him. 

In 427 and 425 we know from inscriptions that Athens 
negotiated with him to prevent him from injuring Methone. 

(5) 424: he encouraged Brasidas to go to the north. 

(6) 424 autumn: he made terms with Athens. 

(7) 418: he joined Sparta after Mantinea. 417: the 

Athenians blockaded him ineffectually. 
(8) The present incident. 
(9) 414: he is again on good terms with Athens. 


26. X. trois ért O.—it is unknown when the truce was 
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made between A. and the Chal., but it was probably in 
417. 

27. Sexnpéepovs—Clas. explains ‘renewable every ten days’; 
but such relations between A. and cities so distant are surely im-. 
possible. Grote is probably right in explaining it ‘an armistice 
terminable at ten days’ notice.’ 


29. érededra—the anaphora of this word is remarkable; but 
we have almost the same form of expression: ‘and winter ended, 
and with winter ended the year.’ Procopius imitates this 
expression of Thue. ; but for the second éreXedra he regularly 
substitutes €dnye. The object of Thuc. in thus repeating 
ére\evra is doubtless to mark the fact that the end of winter 
and the end of the year of war coincide. 


§ 11. 2. qxov—‘ returned,’ as often. 


5. @s—with wobdv. According to the figures, each member of 
the crew of 200 is to receive one drachma a day, which was 
double the ordinary pay. 


§ 21.7. &. mwouqoavres—cf. Andoc. I. 82 ék. mrorjoartes 
éBovretcacbe kal éyndicacbe. Technically only the mpuraves 
could summon the Assembly, the technical phrase being zrpo- 
ypdpew tiv éxkdnolav. (Aristot. Ath. Pol. c. 43; Schomann 
de Com. Ath. p. 53; Gilbert, 11. p. 269.) 


9. mpéoBewv—this must have occurred either at the third or 
the fourth Ecclesia of the seventh Prytany, in the latter part of 
the month Anthesterion, Ol. xcii. (Cf. Aristot. Zc.) Four 
meetings of the Ecclesia were held in each Prytany. 


14, "AdktBidSynv—Intr. p. xii. av’roxpdropas does not, as is 
often asserted, imply that the generals were released from the 
obligation to render accounts (ev@uvac), but only that the details 
were left to them. It was apparently—and quite naturally— 
usual to give to one or more generals such extended powers for 
distant and important expeditions (Gilbert, Beitrdge, p. 39). 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. ec. 61, speaking of the Strategi generally, 
says KUpio. 6€ eiow, drav ywrTa, Kal Sjoal Tw’ arakrovvTa Kal 
exknpvéar (expel) cal émiBorny émiBaddrev (fine). Lys. 13, 67, 
says that Lamachus during the expedition executed a soldier 
who was detected signalling to the enemy. This may have 
been an exercise of his special powers. 


17. Evykaroutoat—inf. of purpose, 7.7. § 770. 


18. qv te tepvylyvnrar—observe the tense: the aor. would 
express the sense, but the pres. gives the meaning ‘if they 
should find that they were succeeding.’ J/.7. § 88. 7 goes 
with rod. 7. Stein renders ‘if they had anything left from.’ 
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§ 31.21. exxAnota . . KaO’ 6 tr—for Kad’ 6 71=how cf. 1. 69 
oKotrety Kad’ Ort duuvovpeba. 


23. tots otpatynyots—another object of the meeting. This 
dat. depends directly on éxkAnota eyiero—cl. Andoce. 1. 11 qv 
pev yap éxkdnola Tots orparayots Tots eis XuxeNiav—and the inf. 
YndioOjvat, subject ei tov mpocdéowTo, is added as an epexegesis. 
(It is absurd, as Hude points out, to make WygicPjvae depend 
on xp7, as though they were to discuss ‘how’ to vote. But 
the insertion of vod is unnecessary.) wWnpicOjvac is not inf. of 
purpose, but depends on éxxAnsia éyiyvero, which is constructed 
like édof : it gives the terms of the resolution proposed. 

§ 41. 27. Bpaxela—‘ slight.’ 

28. peyadou tpyou—this is taken as in apposition to Zxe- 
Alias, though in sense belonging to épiesOar Tis Dux. Stahl 
refers to Eur. Herc. 323 ws ph téxv’ eicidwyev, avdc.ov Oéav, 
Puxoppayowvra, which is quite different, because réxva Puxoppa- 
yotvra=Oéa avdc.os is possible, whereas Lixehla =Epyov péya is 
impossible except as a brachylogy. Hence perhaps épyou 
peyddou was in apposition to <dpéac> (ingressive) THs LeKeXias. 


29. amorpéyar—on the action of Nicias see c. 14. 


9 





‘further.’ Gpevov = ‘prudent.’ kal ph 
. Gpacbar depends on xpjva. For the sentiment cf. Eur. 
Phoen. 455 otro 76 Taxvd Thy dixny exer. 


8. addAopiAots—Segestaeans, who in c. 11, 7 are called Bap- 
Bapo. Seec. 2, 3. 


§ 2. 1. 9. katro.—N. might naturally desire war, for he 
obtains riuvn in the shape of a command €x rot wédeuov &pacbar. 

10. qooov éerépwv = minime )( uaddov ETépwv. 

Tep. TO. . o.— epi with dat. is rare in Attic outside 
Thue. : it occurs only once in the orators, twice in the senarli 
of Aristophanes (once after wimrw, once after dédoxa). In 
Thue. it often occurs with verbs of fearing, dédocxa, poBovpuat, 
6ppw5: in vil. 84 we have zrepl Tots doparios diepbelpovro: cf. 
mratew, opddrecOa wept with dat. caparr ‘life.’ The anti- 
thesis of cua and ovcia is common. vopifer is concessive: 
Stahl notes that these words are added because Nicias does not 
wish to reflect on the older men whom Alcibiades accused of 
fear. 

14. Spws—antithesis to xairot. 

16. otre viv—sce. épS mapa yrwunr. 7 av yeyvooxw BédTioTA. 
is in antithesis to mapa yvwpnv, and BédrTicTa is an adverb ; 
cf. dpisra ine. 8, 2. See crit. n. 


-§31. 17. mpos péev tos tpdmovs—it is generally not noticed 
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that rpé7o is here contrasted with ore €v cap omeddere oltre 

. wpuntbe. ‘To produce any influence on your character, 
my speech would be impotent, were I to urge you. . : but 
that your eagerness is ill-timed and that . . I will proceed to 
show.’ The idea of instruction runs all through the passage. 
[t would be impossible to persuade the A. to renounce in this 
instance their tpémor,—the character proverbial for its restless 
energy and its light-hearted impulsiveness. 


20. calev—this and trdpyxovra, éroiuas, dpavay, weddovTwr, 
xwoduvevew, are all words that suggest business transactions. 
c a ‘ * ? , ‘ . 
brdpxovra= ‘balance in hand’; owgew=‘to keep in safe de- 
posit,’ as in Plat. Rep. 333 C mapaxarabécOat kai cov eiva: 
eToiua=‘ready money’; adavy (not in its technical sense, 
‘personal property,’ but)=‘what is merely conjectural’ ; 
xwduvevew = ‘to stake’ or ‘invest.’ 


23. Katacxetv—‘ to secure.’ Kriiger takes padia as=pad.or : 
but it may be that é¢’ A=é€xetva éf’ 4, so that the trans. is 
‘the objects for which you are eager are not easy of attainment,’ 
and so Bloomfield takes it. 


§ 1 1. 3. Setpo—i.c. you have not to think only of the 
enemies you will find in Sicily. Already before the Pel. war 
Sparta had applied for help to Sicily: now the friends of 
Sparta there would be provoked to send it. 

erayayerGar—a vox media, being used equally of inviting in 
good and evil. 


§21. 5. owovSds—the Peace of Nicias; Thuc. has more 


than once pointed out that it was delusive ; but considering 
the enthusiasm felt for Nicias at Athens in 421 when the Peace 
was signed, it is curious to find Nicias admitting his failure. 


éxev te BéBavov—‘afford you some security’ (Bloomf.), 
because, if the Spartans refused to break the peace, no enemy 
from Sicily could come to attack Athens. 


at—‘so long as you refrain from action, the treaty will last 
as a nominal treaty—thanks to the action of certain persons 
at home and on the other side.’ jovxdgfew, quiesco, is often 
contrasted with zroA\eua. 

6. d6vopati—‘as far as the name goes’: it will not be a 
reality. 

7. d&vdpes—at Athens Alcibiades, at Sparta certain of the 
ephors. fi sedi! 
_ erpagav atita—*mpdcow not infrequently suggests the bad 
side of diplomacy, aird=ra rv crovdav, the matters connected 
with the treaty. The use of aird referring to things connected 
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with what has been mentioned is common; ¢.g. 11. 43, 1 ri 
divamw . . atrd, Eur. Bacchae 202 wapadoxas . . avrda. 

8. cparévtov—se. 7uGr, the gen. abs. as often in spite of the 
proximity of another case having the same reference. This 
has the effect of strongly emphasising the participial clause. 
ad. duvduer with cfarevtwr. 

9. émixelpyow moiujcovrat—see Index s.vv. movetodar and 
yiyvopat. 

10. 81a EvpdhopSv—‘ in a condition of’= dia &. dvres: cf. 34, 
2; 57,3. 7 Aaxedaiuwyv, says Thuc., udducra 6) Kax@s HKovce 
kal UrepwpOn did Tas Evyudopds (v. 28) just after the Peace. 

11. ék tod aicxtovos—‘in a manner more discreditable than 
we, that is, of necessity.’ We accepted peace voluntarily; they 
perforce. There is not much ground for this boast. 

12. év airy tatTy—‘ while the treaty is actually in force’ we 
have many disputes; referring to the omission to carry out 
certain clauses of the treaty. These disputes were concerned 
mainly with Amphipolis, Pylus, and Panactum.—A principal 
sentence is co-ordinated with a rel. clause. 


§ 31. 13. 08 tratrny—partial and unsatisfactory as it is. 
15. ot péev—the Corinthians. See c. 7, 2 n. 


ot 8 kaf—the Boeotians and Chalcidians of Thrace. It is 
not uncommon to find xaé thus inserted after oi dé to emphasise 
the antithesis. xal avroi=‘ similarly.’ 

§ 4. 1. 18. 8ixa—part being in Sicily. 

20. mpd toAAGv—se. dvOpdrwv. ‘ Aliter enim mpd modAov 
aut mpd mo\AGy xpnudrwy dicendum erat’ (Stahl); cf. Andoc. 2, 
21 édekduny 8 dy avr rdévTwv xpnudtwr. Isocr. 13, 11 has éy» 
dé mpd ToddGv ay xpnudTwv eriunoduny TyrALKOVTOY OUvaTbaL THY 
dirocodiar. 

§ 5 1. 22. rwa—instead of juds. Cf. vii. 61 jy Kparjowmer 
. . €oTt Tw THv . . wodw Emdetv. This use of 71s increases the 
solemnity of a statement. 


airad—cf. § 21. 7. 

TH WoAe.—see crit. n.: ‘verba pwerewpw TH wddex bene exponit 
Schol., dicens: rs wédews juwy otk &v TH dodaret Cpyovons 
perevivexrar 5é 7d dvoua (‘the metaphor is taken’) awd ray 
pire opuocpévwv’ (Stahl). For the sentiment cf. Aristides 30, 
35 rhs mapoutas od moppw Odowev TO viv~ éemupia yap Tar 
Trebvwr Kai ardvTwy—arN’ éEdow Td Blacdnuov. Seec. 13, 1. 

24. mpl .. BeBawodpe8a—mpiv without dy appears four 
times in Thuc. with subjunct., but in other Attic prose writers 
the use is doubtful. See J/. 7. § 648. 
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25. érn—sixteen years. 

26. kata Tas Hrelpovs—this is purposely left vague. The 
subject allies showed great readiness to revolt after the disaster 
in Sicily. 

27. év8o.acras—this word does not occur in any Attic prose 
writer except Thue. 

jpets S€—this clause does not, as Classen thought, depend 
one. . ye, but clearly stands in antithesis to xpi) cxorety Twa, 
as Stahl explains. What we are doing is quite different from 
what we ought to be doing. The contrast between cxomety and 
6&€ws (ueraxepicac) is repeated in c. 12, 2. 

28. $4—with Bon Bodpev "Eyecraios. The verbal contrasts be- 
tween ovo. Evuudyous and mddae ddectwrwr, adikoupévas and 
avTol ddickovjmeba, Bonfoduev and autvecOa are good examples of 
antithesis in the enthymeme, or rhetorical inference. The en- 
thymeme, which is very common in the speeches of Thuc., is ‘a 
syllogism drawn, not from the premisses proper to any par- 
ticular science—such as medicine—but from propositions relat- 
ing to contingent things in the sphere of human action’ (Jebb): 
thus here :—proposition 1, we aid Segesta ; proposition 2, we 
neglect our revolted subjects. The inference is that we are 
neglecting the city’s interest in not reducing the revolted to 
obedience. The most approved form of enthymeme according to 
later rhetoricians is this, which Cicero calls sententia ex con- 
trariis conclusa: e.g. Cic. pro Sulla § 22 an vero clarissimum 


virum generis vestri ac nominis nemo reprehendit qui filium— 


suum vita privavit . . : tu rempublicam reprehendis, quae 
domesticos hostes . . necavit?. One of the two premisses is 
often omitted, in which case the enthymeme becomes a mere 
statement backed up with a single reason. 


§ i 1. 1. katro.. . karepy. Kav kar.—the alliteration 
renders the assertion more incisive. 


3. Sid todos Kal roANGV—cf. below § 6 epl wAetoTor Kal did 
mieicTov, and ec. 87, 4 €v mavTi yap mas xwpiw. The ye givesa 
causal force to the partic. 

5. @v—common object to cparjoas and xaracyjoer, following, 
as usual, the construction of the partic. 

6. Kat py—the rel. is not repeated in this clause, but the 
second ,u7 carries on its force. 

pt} €v TO Opolm—ecf. 11. 60 év icw eivas, IIT. 22 év drrépw eivar, 
and many others. 

Kal oly ém.—xail ‘as’; so after icos (¢.g. 111. 14, 1) and other 
similar words. Failure to capture a city by assault or siege 
was an experience of the Athenians: it had not hitherto led to 
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disastrous consequences. But a failure in Sicily would mean 
a combined attack from Sparta and their Sicilian friends, an 
invitation to doubtful allies to revolt, and great loss of treasure 
and prestige. 

§ 21. 7. Xukedvarar 8 &v xtA.—this is explained in two 
ways: (1) After &s ye viv €xovor supply ov dewoi civae by an 
ellipse such as Herbst thinks characteristic of Thuc. and calls 
‘beautiful.’ Clas. thinks that there is a lacuna after é@yovot. 
The Schol. and others support this view. Cf. note in Jowett. 
(2) ‘Looking at the actual state of Sicily, I should say that 
the island would be even less formidable to us’: so Arnold, 
Bloomf., Stahl, etc. This version misses the antithesis between 
as ye viv éxovo. and ef dpéevay which is carried on in viv. . 
éxetvws. Nowit is not certain that viv wév yap . . is epexegetic 
of &s ye viv éxovor: for kai ért dv Hocov may quite well=xkal é7: ay 
jjooov 7) viv eiot. The real difficulty is to settle the meaning of 
as . . é€xovor. According to Stahl ‘the present state of the 8S.’ 
means ‘their state while they are independent.’ Much more 
probably ‘uninvaded as they are by us’ is the sense. Should 
we invade Sicily, the conditions would be altered. If we won, 
we should not gain: if we lost, then Syracuse might get the 
upper hand, and of course then would join Sparta. Cf. Class. 
Rev. July 1895. 


9. &pEevav—ingressive. 
émep—internal accus. to éxoBotct. 


§ 3 1. 11. &aoro.—‘ separately.’ The statement is put 
vaguely, because after the experience of Sparta with regard to 
her Sicilian allies there could not be much ground for Athens 
to fear that the Siceliots, 7f wndisturbed, would send help to 
Sparta. Observe that as ye viv éxovor is still implied both 
with viv pév ydép and with éxeivws 6’. 

12. éxelvws—ei dpEccay abray Dup. 


eixds—generally takes aor. inf., occasionally present. The 
arcument (iors) from 76 eikds is common in Thuc. Antiphon, 
Tetral. A, a,4 is an example of a charge resting on 70 eikés, 
probabile. 


apxiv érl dpxyv—the argument is not that it is unnatural 
for one empire (Syracuse) to attack another (Athens); but 
that if the Athenian power, the common enemy of Sparta and 
Syracuse, were destroyed, Sparta would soon come to regard 
the Syracusan power as the successor of the Athenian, and 
would grow jealous of it. 


14. tév airGy—the Peloponnesians. 
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15. oderépay—the (secondary) reflexive, not éxelvwy or avTwr, 
because the thought of the Syracusans is represented. 


Sia Tod av’rod—nent. = ‘similar means,’ 7.c. by combination 
with other states. For the change from the dat. @ adv tpérw 
to the gen. with did, cf. Isocr. 15 rotr@ (r@ oyw) eLeAeyxopmer 
kal eyKkwmdfouer * did TovTOV Tadevouev Kal JoKiudfouer. 


$41.16. qpas 8é—after explaining that A. has nothing to fear 
from a Syracusan empire, Nicias proceeds to explain by what 
means A. may inspire the Siceliots with most fear. 

17. ¢revra 8 kai—the less desirable course. 

18. 8 dA¢you—temporal, with améGomer. 

19. Sa wAelorov—the edd. quote the maxim ascribed to 
Tiberius (Tac. An. 1, 47) major e longinquo reverentia, Virgil’s 
minuit praesentia famam, etc. See crit. note. 

20. meipay iKuera—‘and whatever affords least opportunity 
for testing its reputation.’ Cf. Pericles’ remark, 11. 41 7&v épywv 
Thy brévoay 4 adHOea Brdwer. Nicias in making this remark 
is making a point against the party of Alcibiades. Cf. c. 13, 1. 


§ 51. 24. Sa +ré—asyndeton after a demonstrative (which is 
here replaced by ézrep) is fairly common. Cf. Ir. 60, 4 6 viv 
jets Spare’ Tals kar’ oltkov Kaxompayias . . aplecde. 

Tapa yvopnv=7ap’ éArida, ‘contrary to your expectation’ ; 
contrast c. 9, 2. avraéy probably belongs to mepryeyer7jc ba, 
but is put early in order to contrast it with Zixedias. Stein 
thinks rapa y. aitév = practer vestram ipsorum opinionem. 


mpos & é. Td tpatov—this use of rpés, ‘in comparison with,’ 
is commoner in Thue. than in other Attic prose writers. (These 
words are inserted because Nicias does not mean ‘having, con- 
trary to your expectation, attained the mastery,’ as Bloomfield 
renders: but, on the contrary, that the success of Athens has 
been considerable if viewed in the light of her fears at the 
beginning of the war, in the days when Pericles strove to calm 
her fears. ) 


$61. 26. ph mpds Tas TUXaS—ra Tis TUXS, OF ai TUXar are the 
manifestations of the inscrutable rvyy that so often thwarts 
human yvéun. According to Thue. events are the outcome of 
ascertainable causes, except when t’xn comes in. Nicias him- 
self in vil. 61 expresses a hope that 76 ris t’xns may side with 
the Athenians: he seems to think that the conduct of the gods: 
may be reasoned about (vil. 77, 4), but that rvx7 is unaccount- 
able. The context here gives to 7. the sense ‘misfortunes.’ 


27. tas Siavolas kparfjoavtas §.—édiavola:= ‘designs,’ the 
results of diavoia. If ras 6, goes with xparjoarras, it is strange 
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that the gen. is not used, in accordance with the otherwise in- 
variable rule of Thuc., except when ydx7 is expressed or implied. 
Clas. takes ras 6. as accus. of ‘respect,’ and supplies adrwy to 
Kparjoavras. Itis better to take rds diavoias as object of Oapcety, 
and to render ‘to defeat (the enemy) and (then) to have no fear 
of his (further) plans.’ For the sentiment, cf. Demosth. proem. 
32, 2 ok émi Tov Néyww Opacity, ANN éxl THs TapacKevys loxupov 
elvat det, 006’ emt Tw Tods ExOpols wh SuyjnoeTOar Oappety, GAN él 
TH Kav OUywVTAL KpaTHoEL. 

28. pndt AaxeSatpoviovs—the paraphrase of the Schol. is a 
good example of the skill with which a good scholiast imitates 
the diction of Thue. : “uh vouifere Aaxedamovious do Te oKoTEty 
H, dua Td aloxps eoreicOa, crevdey btw TpdTw dvvaivTo (!) Ere 
vov kabeXdvres Huds dvauaxécacbar Tiy mpdcbey adokiay.” ev 
6éo-8ar= ‘ to settle satisfactorily.’ 


31. d0—‘in so far as’: ‘a point upon which their anxiety is 
proportioned to their long and passionate pursuit of military 
glory’ (Wilkins). 6c is thus used with comparatives or 
superlatives, and with precisely the same freedom with regard 
to the presence or absence of a correlative (roco’Tw), or of the 
comparative (or superl.) in one or the other clauses as it appears 
in Tacitus in the case of eo . . quo, tanto . . quanto. Cf. ec. 
78, 1 roco’rw acpadréctepov dow . . dywretrar. epi wAeloTov 
= ‘above everything.’ For wept see Index. 


32. dperfjs—here in its earlier sense, ‘courage,’ not in the 
sense that it has already in Thuc., ‘ virtue.’ 

§71. 34. 0 dyav—se. éorl. 

35. 80 édtyapxias—‘by means of an oligarchy.’ Nicias 
had experienced the cunning of the Spartan government in the 
matter of the peace: it had been reduced to a name (c. 10, 2) 
through Spartan diplomacy aided by those in Athens who 
played into the hands of Sparta. This is a direct appeal to 
the extreme democrats, who were eagerly supporting the ex- 
pedition. Cf. Demosth. 15, 30 eis aywr é€ozw 6 apis Tods 
mpodnrous €xOpovs. Stein thinks 6c’ 6. = ddcyapxeKds. 

36. pvdragdpeba—JL. 7. § 339. 


1Z § 11.3. Adwdhkapev—dwda* waverac Hesych.: Awa rijs 
édv0vns, Plat. Phaedr. 251 c; cf. u. 49, 5 wera radta Awep7- 
cavta, of symptoms abating. 

Hpact Kal tots ompaciw—for the rather unusual art., 
ef. Demosth. 16, 12 kai xphuar’ eiopépew kal Tots cwmace Ku- 
duvevew : 22, 55 eis xphuata Thy Slknv mpoojnker NauBavew. 06 
dé els TA ohuara . . émorjoato Tas Tyuwpias. Clas. thinks the 
art. is added to give prominence to the more important item. 
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4. nv§hjo8a.—the perf. infin. is rare after wore, but it is here 
required to express a state in the present. 


5. 8tkavov—sce. éorl. Itis probably right to omit eivac after 
ev0dde with C; for, apart from the awkwardness of construction, 
it is far more pointed to state dogmatically that justice (to 
ourselves) demands that we should use what we have recovered 
for ourselves, than to say that we should think it just to do 
so: and dixacdy (éorc) is in antithesis to xphoiudv (éorr) below. 


év0a8e—within the limits of our own empire. 
> ~ ? / 
avadotv—old form of dvaNioxev. 


6. pvyaSv—an exaggeration: only the Leontines could be 
called guyddes. Cf. c. 6, 2. 


7. 6 Te Wevoar8ar—‘whom it suits to lie plausibly,’ by 
promising help and advantage to those who would help them. 


8. t@ Tod mw. k.—‘while others face danger, and they them- 
selves provide nothing of their own but pretences, either, if they 
succeed, to make no adequate return, or, if they fail at all, to 
involve their friends in disaster.’ xpjojwov belongs to guy- 
amoéoa, and the sentiment that ‘ there are states which it suits 
to involve their friends in their own failure’ is in accordance 
with a maxim well known in ancient times that trouble is 
lighter when the burden is shared by many. It was at least 
recognised in the case of individuals, and nothing is clearer 
than that Nicias here, as elsewhere—as he did apparently 
throughout his career—confuses the political attitude of states 
with the ethics of the individual. There is therefore nothing | 
strange in xpjouov. Nor is there a zeugma in T@ Tod 7é)as 
xwodvvm: it belongs equally to carop#wcavras and to mraicavras 
—whether they succeed or fail, the danger to their friends is 
the same. 


§ 21.11. tus—Alcibiades, as eager to accept the command as 
Nicias was reluctant. 

dipxeww — sc. orparias, chosen from the board of ten 
strategi to command the army. Nicias does not mean, as 
is generally assumed, elected strategus. Alcibiades had held 
that office, (1) July 420-419, (2) July 419-418, (3) July 416-415, 
and had at this time been elected to hold office a fourth time, 
415-414. Jokes had been made, especially by the comic poet 
Kupolis, about Alc.’s youth in 419. He was now about thirty- 
six, but was ‘ young for his age.’ For és see Index. . 

13. pdvov—instead of the interests of the state. This, says 
N., is what Ale. is doing, and one reason is that he is too 
young for so responsible a post. 

14. Bavpac6y pév—from the rather strange expression we must 
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assume N. to mean that Ale. wanted the command in order to 
increase his establishment and to get means to pay for it. 
There is nothing ‘disorderly’ in this sentence, as is sometimes 
said. 


15. trrotrpodias—‘so expensive was the keeping of horses in 
most parts of Greece (see Pind. Jsth. iv. 49, Aesch. Pr. V. 475, 
Aristot. Pol. vi. 7), that such was regarded as an evidence of 
ample fortune, and, when attached to any one’s ancestors, of 
high gentility. In Hadt. vi. 35 it is mentioned as-a proof of 
Miltiades’ gentility, that he was descended oixins amd reOpit- 
motpopov’ (Bloomfield). Cf. Isocr. 16, 33 of Alc., trmorpodeiv 
émiyepnoas 6 Tay evdamovertatwy epyov éotiv: and the vdgos 


immexny of Aristoph. Nub. 


16. pdt trodrw—‘ do not allow him either,’ any more than 
Segesta. 


18. &hAaprpiverBat—i.c. Naumpiverdar vy TH . . KivdvYY. 


20. pi) olov vewrépous B.—‘ not one for young men to decide 
and to carry out in a hurry.’ ofos=ovodros wore, as often. 


18 § 1 1. 2. mapakekevorots—Goller quotes Photius s.v., 
oi €k mapakedeUcews Kal TmapaxAjocews cuANauBdvoyTes. It was 
deemed contrary to order (evxooyia) in the Ecclesia to appeal 
(wapaxeNever Oar) to persons, except of course while making a 
speech, and it appears that there were penalties for any inter- 
ruption of the kind. (The evidence for this is Aeschines 1, 61, 
where zapaxeXe’nrac is surely misunderstood by Schomann de 
Com. Ath., E.T. 119.) It was the business of the mpuraves, on 
whom see c. 14, 1, émipereto bar evkocpias. 


3. dvtTiurapaxeAcvouar—‘ appeal in turn,’ and in the regular 
manner, not irregularly as Alc. has done. 


4. katawrxvvOfvar . . Strws ph—‘i.c. not to be shamed into fear 
lest he may seem to be weak,’ M.T. § 370. 


6. pnd’ . . etvar—co-ordinate with wi) caracxuOjva. 

7. avrot—i.c. even without Alc. to encourage them. 

Svcépwras—this word is found in Lysias and Xenophon ; 
then not in prose until Lucian, Aristides, Plutarch, Dio Cass., 
Aelian. 

10. péytorov $8} tav mpty—as I. 1 déiohoydérarov Tay Tpoye- 
vyevnuévwv, and several other cases in Thue. There are familiar 
imitations in Milton. Cf. @kuuopmraros G\Xwv. 

11. dvappirrotons—Phrynichus in Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 18, 
1 dvappivar kivdvvoy, mapa Td dvappivar KiBov, mepl Tav agerdas 
€auTovs eis Kuvdvvous adiévrwy. After Herod. and Thue. the 
phrase does not occur in Gk. prose until Aristides and Aelian. 
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13. ob pewmrrots—we have no fault to find with regard to 
boundaries. This is a thrust at the envoys of Segesta ; cf. 
wept yns adudisBytyrov c. 6, 2. The boundaries are those 
‘which nature has fixed’ (Freeman). ‘Idémos xéAaos=either 
the whole of the Adriatic, or, as here, the southern part of it 
(Poppo). Zuxedcxds KdArwos=the sea S. of the Ionian, from the 
K. coast of Sicily to Crete. (Horace, however, gives to Siculwm 
mare a different sense. See edd. on Odes 11. 12, 2. A Roman 
naturally understood by mare Sic. the sea between Italy and the 
north coast of Sicily. In Acts c. 28 ’Adpia=’Idmos xéXzos.) 

14. Sia meAdyous—sc. Hv Tis when. It was not usual to take 
this route to Sicily, but, as Freeman says, it is assumed as 
possible. 

15. Ka’ adrovs—a common use of xaré with reflexive pron., 
esp. with éavrdév (-ovs). Sometimes a further definition is 
added, such as pévos, idia, a’rés. Aristoph. Vesp. 786 Kar’ 
€uauTov Kov meO” Erépov. 

§ 21. 16. rots 8’ ’E. eiaretv—depends on dyturapaxedevoua. 

a&vev—without consulting the Athenian Ecclesia, avev rijs 
NeETEpas yvwuns. 

17. kat Evvipav . . kai kat.—the double xaé serves to balance 
the clauses. 

21. adedias S€—cf. on c. 11, 1. 

§ 11. 1. mptrav—i.c. the émirdrns Tay mpuTdvewy who 
presided both in BovAy and éxxdyoia, the president chosen by 


lot from the fifty Bovevrai of that gvA7) which happened to - 


be on duty in the current Prytany. In the case before us the 
Prytany lasted thirty-five days (Aristot. Ath. Pol. c. 43). 


2. «HSeo8a.—for the day and night during which the ém- 
oTdTns was on duty, he was in charge of the state seal, and held 
the keys of the temples in which state funds and documents 
were kept. 


4. érubndife—it should be noticed that the rpirams was in 
404 B.c. bound by law dravra Ta Neyueva rept tHs cwrnplas 
emupngpifey (Ath. Pol. c. 29); and probably N. is here urging 
the claim of his proposal, viz. Avew Ta éWnpicpéva to be 
reckoned as zrepl rs cwrnpias. It is to be observed that the A. 
could always be persuaded to take any measure however ex- 
ceptional if it could be shown that 7 cwrnpia ris 7édews required 
it. See below on l. 5. 

yopas mporidea—A4th. Pol. c. 44 twép Gv Set xpnuarifew 
mpotibéacw. The phrase for ‘to allow a debate’ is Néyor or 
youas mporiévat. 


5, ro Avew Tovs vépous—if right, this is subject of airiay cxet 
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The phrase airiay éyw is very common: it is regularly used 
of the persons who are blamed for any act, which is expressed 
by the gen., the inf., or, less commonly, vod and inf. If the 
subject is inanimate, the meaning is that the thing is blamed, 
as though it were a person. If Avew rods vouous krX. Means, as 
is usually supposed, ‘to act illegally will not involve blame,’ it 
is extraordinary that Alc. in his reply should make no use of 
the most obvious argument against rescinding the decree. But 
N. probably only means that the president might have some 
doubt whether it was legal dvawndioa, and not that he himself 
thought the action would be illegal. The question of legality, 
however, could not possibly be raised, because too many persons 
were witnesses that 7d dvawndioa was the right course. Trans. 
‘that illegal action would not be blamed where there are so 
many witnesses to its innocence.’ 

7. BovAevoapéevns—the aor. partic. does not here denote time 
past relatively to yevéo@a: dv, but =‘ in her resolution.’ 

8. rodr’ elvar, ds dv—cf. 11. 44 7d 8 edruxés, of dv. .; 62, 4 
katappovynots Os dv. .; Hom. Jl. 14, 81 Bédrepov, bs pevywy mpo- 
yn Kakdv He adden ; Xen. Hel. 11. 3, 51 vouifw mpoorarov épyov 
eivat olov det ds ay opay Tovs didous éEarraTwpévous pi éwiTpeTy. 

9. 4—‘or at least.’ 7d kadas &pEar xrA., and indeed the 
whole of the closing passage of the speech, contains un- 
mistakable references to the dpxos Bovdeutixds (for which see 
Ath. Pol. c. 22, 2 with Sandys’ note) & @ jv Kara Tods vomeus 
Bovrevoew. The émirdrns might think that he would be 
violating the spirit of the oath. But Bdawrew ri mwohw can- 
not be consistent with an oath ra BéAricra cupBovreioew TH 
monet (Lys. 31, 1). 

15 § 21.7. wal és raédda—since the Peace of Nicias, which 
Alc. had opposed. : 

8. SiaBdArAws euvqoOn—‘ he had made a disparaging reference 
to him.’ 

oTpaTnyjrat—see c. 12, 2 n. on apxeu. 

9, 80 avrotd= dia Tod oTparnyjou. 

10. KapxnSéva—according to Plutarch, Per. 20 and Ale. 
17, it was already in the time of Pericles a dream of many to 
conquer Sicily, Etruria, and Carthage. Cf., probably, Aristoph. 
Eq. 174. 

&ya—with dpedjoew. edtuxqoas=‘by succeeding’: the 
word is often used of strategi. 

11. dv & d£toOpare trd=Tiucpevos id: cf. wodAqy THy airiay 
elxov i716 Tav oTpaTiwrwy c. 46, 5. 

14. otrfav—Alc. had recently married Hipparete, sister of 
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Callias, son of Hipponicus, ‘the richest of the Greeks’ (Andoe. } 


1, 180), and by her dowry had added to his wealth, which 
before was computed at 100 talents. The era of Callias and 
Ale. is spoken of both by Andoc. and by Demosth. as 7 evdac- 
uovia. Both of them were outrageously extravagant. Callias 
married a first cousin of Andocides. 


15. Smwep xat—the haughtiness and extravagance of Ale. 
brought Athens to ruin, because they deprived Athens of the 
services he might have rendered and led to his joining the 
enemy at a critical time. 


§ 41.17. hoBnOévres yap—‘ fearing the greatness of the law- 
lessness with which he indulged his whims in private life, 
and of the spirit that he showed in his behaviour in what- 
ever situation he might find himself.’ 

21. Kal kpatiota Sa8évr~.—‘and though he administered the 
war (in Sicily) excellently, yet the citizens became indignant 
with him because of his behaviour.’ (So Bohme- Widmann, 
rightly, I think, supposing the text be sound. Stahl takes 
kai. . axdecdévres with roréuioe Kabécracay, and explains xai 
as concessive. Stein reads ay@ecbévtes <karénavoay>. Only 
Stahl is satisfied. Kriiger thinks that after roéuov some word 
like e®vor has fallen out. Herbst, keeping dia@évra, thinks that 
dde\ouevor is lost after dxOecdévres, and that the construction 
is Onuocia ddedopevor TA TOU TodEmou (avTov) KpaticTa Siabevra. ) 


22. i8ta—his ability as a statesman is contrasted with the 
disgust that he caused as an individual. Cf. Bolingbroke. 


24, émurpapavres—sc. tiv wodkw. The Schol. says ra rod 
modéuov, but (1) this would be a charge against the other 
generals in Sicily such as Thuc. nowhere makes; (2) the sense 
is not so forcible; (3) the order of words is against it. 


ov Sia paxpod=d’ drlyou, z.c. torepov of § 3. It should 
be noticed that Thuc. traces the ruin of Athens, not to the 
incapacity of Nicias, but rather to the measures taken by the 
Ecclesia after the departure of the Expedition. 


§ 1 1. 1. kal mpoojker por—the speech displays with 
great power (1) the temperament of Alc., (2) the reckless 
energy of the advanced democrats. The expedition to Sicily 
would not have been rash had it not been for the difficulties 


16 


that were unsolved in Greece. Such seems to be the view of - 


Thuc. (11. 65; vit. 28), who seems to think too that the 
forces should have been recalled when Nicias wrote home in 
the winter of 414. So too Isocrates, who has a long passage 
about the expedition (8, 85). ‘The terms rpooyjKe uw. and aéos 
eivac are not convertible; the former having reference to his 
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right to the office, on the score of his birth, wealth, and lavish 
expenditure for the benefit of the state (in which view cf. 
Plato, p. 491 D rovrovs mpoojKer Tov modewy dpxew)’ (Bloom- 
field). Many passages (Gilbert, Bettriige, pp. 2-5) show that in 
the fifth century B.c. the orparyyia was associated with such 
advantages. 

PaAAov erépwv = udduora. 

2. dpxew—as in c. 12, 2, though the claims of birth, etc. only 
entitled a man to hope for the office, not necessarily the com- 
mand abroad. 


5. Tots pev mpoydvors—thus he reverses the ordinary idea that 
a man gains dda from, rather than confers it on his ancestors. 
So Statius, Si/v. 1. 4, 68 genus spse suis, praemissaque retro | 
nobilitas. Nec origo latet, sed luce sequente | vincitur. 


§ 21. 8. trép Sivapw pelfo—‘ creater even than her (real) 
strength warranted’; compared with the notion they had 
before, their respect for her was increased, and went even 
beyond what the facts justified. (There is no ‘mixture of 
constructions’ here: there is only an instance of the zodvvous 
Bpaxvroyia of Thuc.) In 420, the probable date referred to, 
there were not wanting ‘spiteful rumours, that A. had beer 
so much impoverished by the war, as to be prevented from 
appearing with appropriate magnificence ’ (Grote). 

9. to én 8.—‘ by my display as one of the embassy to O.’ 
There are many stories connected with this embassy and the 
private display of Alc. on the occasion: some of them are 
given by Grote. The edd. compare 11. 61, 2 7@ bpuerépw doOeve? 
THS yvouns. 

11. &ppara pev erra—lsocr. 16, 34 fevyn xabFxe rocabra doors 
od at péyrora Tay mbdewr FyywvicavTo. 


Kadijka—demittere in certamen. éviknoa—‘won the (first) 
prize.’ Pliny, V.H. 34, 19 mentions a group by Pyromachus— 
‘Alcibiades driving a chariot.’ Aglaophon the artist painted 
two pictures to celebrate the victories (Athenaeus), and 
Euripides (Plut. Adc. c. 11) wrote the ode. 

13. téAAa—Isocrates speaks of the magnificence of Ale. év 
Tats Ovotas Kai dddas Tals wepl Thy Eoprhy dawdvats. Athenacus 
says that he gave a magnificent banquet. 

14. vopw . . ék Tod Spwpévov—‘ a new disguise of the old 
opposition between ddyw and épyw’ (note in Jowett). ‘ Custom 
regards such success as an honour, and what is done leads men 
to infer power as well.’ 


§ 3 1. 16. xoprnylats—orators constantly claim credit for the 
Anroupyia. that they have fulfilled. The Choregia was the 
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most important of the ordinary, or encyclic, liturgies; cf. 
Ath. Pol. c. 56 § 5, of the Archon, yopyyols Tpaywoots 
Kabliornot Tpets, €& amdvTwy ’AOnvaiwy Tods Tove wrTdTous. 

17. Aaprptvopat—doa is internal accus. 

18. kat atryn—assimilated to the complement, as often in Lat., 
but not when there is a definition. Thus Gk. can say raves 
ovroe vouoe eiciv ods TO WARIS Eypawe (Xen.), whereas Lat. has 
quod ita erit gestum, id lex erit (Cic.). With airy icxds dai- 
verar cf. quae apud alios tiracundia dicitur, ea im imperio 
superbia appellatur (Sall. Cat. 51: Riemann, § 25). 

19. 48 4 &voww—sarcastic ; but the description was not 
applied by his enemies to the Ayroupyiac or to the display at 
Olympia. 

20. ds dv—c. 14. réX\eor=dardvas, 


§ 41. 21. ép eavto péya hpovotvra—cf. Isocr. Lp. 9, 16 ottws 
ér’ é€uauT@ wéya Ppov®, war’ oiuar Néyeww e€uol mpoonkew pdduora. 
‘It is not at all unfair that he should have a high opinion of 
himself, and should not be on an equality, since he who is 
in trouble shares his adversity with no one.’ The noun to 
g@povodvra and icoy eiva: is Tov . . wdedodvTa; the man who 
has a right to think much of himself is he who benefits the 
state as well as himself: such a man is entitled to indulge in 
the self-satisfaction of a prosperous benefactor. This is fair, 
says Alc., because no one shares his misfortunes with others 
so as to be equal with them. There is not much real value in 
this rather quibbling (as to isos) enthymeme. 


24. mporayopevépeda—salutamur. % «td. ‘or else let him 
claim equality (with the prosperous) by granting it (to the 
unfortunate). 


§ 5 1. 27. tots rovotrous—rovs edrpayodvras. Kal door ‘and 
in fact all who surpass others through distinction in anything.’ 
év lit.=‘in respect of.’ Cf. Isocr. 10, 197 mpoéxew év rovras, 
and dvapépew év often. 

28. €&v to kat avdrovs B.=lit. ‘in the life of their own 
time.” 

29. rots onolois—‘ their equals’ are more jealous than others 
who do not aspire to rival their distinctions.  vvévras ‘ while 
they are with them.’ 


31. mpoomotyow Evy.—‘a claim to relationship even when the 
claim is fictitious.’ Some persons go so far as to invent a 
claim to descent from him. This must refer to such persons 
as tried in the time of Alc. to make out a relationship with the 
tyrants, e.g. with the Pisistratids: cf. Andoc. 2, 26, where 
he claims that his great-grandfather Leogoras might have 
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married into the family of the tyrants. Alcibiades was de- 
scended on the mother’s side from Cleisthenes of Sicyon. 


33. atxnow . . mep{—the noun taking the construction of 
avx@. The partiality of Thuc. for verbal nouns in -ovs has 
been often noticed. Kkatadurévras—gnomic, M. 7. § 159. 


34. &dAotplwv—hints at driuia in the case of certain offences 
against the constitution, which involved a complete loss of 
rights, so that the drimwos was said ov peTexe THS Toews. 
Similarly auaprévtwy probably refers to ostracism. 


§ 61. 38. peraxetp({o—referring to what Nicias said in c. 
12, 2. The active is an Ionic use. 

7a Svvaratratra—yviz. Argos, Elis, and Mantinea in 420 B.c. 

39. ipiv—belongs to évorjoas = duev Evpudxous errotnaa (Isocr. — 
16, 15) as well as to xwdvvou k. 6. 

kwSbvov—Alc. is described v. 52 as taking with him to the 
Pel. only a few Ath. hoplites and archers. 


40. és play hpépay —‘in one day’: cf. Aristoph. Pax 366 
éfédwdas . . eis avrixa udda, answering eis ziv’ quépay ; to be 
joined with dywvricacba, which is governed by xaréornca—‘ I 
made them fight.’ 


42. & ot—with @apootow. Though they won in 418, yet 
even in 415 their confidence is not fully restored. This boast 
is of no value. 


17) § 11.1. Hé vedrys Kal dvora—joined also by Andoe. 2, 7. 

mapa . Soxotoa el.—with advo only, which is added as an 
alternative for vebrns. ‘This was the way in which my. . in 
dealing with the power of the Pel. was associated with reason- 
able arguments, and by its vehemence won credence and 
persuaded men.’ For the readings see crit. n. The antithesis 
in dvoa and \dyos mpérovor contains the chief point of the 
sentence. és . . Svvapw means the hostile power of Pel., not 
the alliance formed by Alc. dépyq is ‘impulse’ rather than 
‘anger.’ 

5. avthv—vedryra, which throughout is uppermost in the 
speaker’s mind. mepéBnobe—J/. 7. § 107. 

7. Soxet elvar—carries us back to doxoica eivar, and is some- 
what sarcastic. Nicias worshipped evruxia. 

10. Evppetkrous—referring, not to the immigrations, but to 
the changes among the inhabitants under the Sicilian tyrants or 
at their fall. ‘Observers in Old Greece did not fail to contrast 
these constant changes with the comparative stability of things 
in their own cities. . . No man looked on the land in which 
he dwelled as really his country ; each man in his schemes 
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reckoned on the chance of having to leave the city where he 
lived, and of finding house and lands elsewhere’ (Freeman). 


13. émioxas—the acceptance of new constitutions means 
really the acceptance of democracies, which in 415 were not 
so unstable as Alc. represents. 


§ 31.13. Kat ovSefs—‘ the result is that no one has obtained 
a supply of arms for his personal equipment or of suitable 
(vouiuors = ixavais Schol.) defences for the public property.’ 
kaTackevai=permanent works, for which no proper provision 
has been made since the fall of the tyrants. é&{prvrat—mid. 


16. 8 te 8€—‘ but each man seeks to get only that which 
either by persuasive argument or by political strife he hopes to 
obtain and in case of failure to settle (with it) in another land.’ 
The money which ought to go in érda and xarackeval goes 
instead into the pockets of individuals: the politicians there 
think only of providing themselves with funds in view of the 
chance that they may be driven out. cadra after 6 7m is a 
slight anacoluthon of a common kind. 


€k tod Aéywv te(Serv—an allusion to the rise of rhetoric and 
oratory in Sicily. Diodorus 11, 87 speaks of the number of 
demagogues at Syracuse, circ. 450 B.c., kal Ndyou Sewdrns bd 
Tov vewrépwy joKetro. If the picture as given in Diod. is at all 
accurate, the description of Alc. contains much truth, at least 
as applied to the Syracuse of a somewhat earlier time. 


17. cracvtwv=€éx ro cracidgev. Diod. l.c. crdcewv yryvo- 
pévwy wadw . . H mods eis cuvexets Kal weyddas évémirte- 
Tapayas. 


§ 41.19. SptAov—this word is confined to poetry, to Herod., 
Thuc., and late authors. s with éxaoros and éxdrepos without 
a verb, after Herod. and Thuc., first reappears in Aristotle. 


22. KaG’ ASovqv—i.c. would be ready to join any one who 
could show by argument that he could serve them. 


§ 51. 25. otre ot GAAor “ HAAnves—‘ neither did the rest of . . 
prove to be so numerous as the forces of the several states 
reckoned themselves to be; on the contrary G., finding she 
was greatly deceived about their number, was with difficulty 
provided with an adequate force of hoplites in this war.’ As 
Ale. is not referring only to Athens and Sparta, and there 
were certainly hostilities in the Peloponnese, there is no difficulty 
in r@de, nor is there any ground for rejecting cal why. . 
wmicOy as spurious with Classen. Alc. himself was no believer 
in the Peace of Nicias. kopmwd—is an Ionic word. 

§ 61. 30. BapBapous yap—explaining evropmérepa. The Sicels 
did in fact join the A. in large numbers. 
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§ 71. 33. ot yap marépes—z.c. from 478 to 449 B.C. 


5,38. dvé\trirro.—active, ‘despondent.’ viv is accommodated 
to ei Te . . ppwvrat, where Te corresponds to ove, ‘even if they 
are ever so confident, to invade us is in their power.’ Td pev 
éo Padre is accus. of ‘respect,’ as in 11. 53 7d pev mpooradae- 
Twpev ovdels mpoduuos jy (IM. T. § 795). 


42. BXarrecy—the real question is, Would Athens still have 
a fleet large enough to retaliate on the Pel. in case of an invasion 
by making effective descents on the coast of Pel.?' éorw means 
after subtracting the fleet for Sicily: but dvrizaNov begs the 
question. 


§11. 1. ri av A€yovres—‘ by what reasonable assertion can 
we hold back ourselves or make excuse to our allies there for 
refusing to aid them?’ Thus ri ay eixéds belongs to both 
clauses. av’ra is somewhat artificially contrasted with mpés rods 
€xec Eup. 

3. pt) BonPotpev—the uy because prevention is implied (M. T. 
§ 292). 

4. kal Evvopdocapev—‘we actually exchanged oaths with 
them.’ Classen says this refers to the madkada fuppaxia, for 
which see on c. 6, 2. The A. cannot have bound themselves 
by any oath which was unconditional, and they would be false 
to their oath only if they could not show that it was impossible 
for them to send help. 

5. avtTuriGévar—this sense of the verb may be compared with 
its noun dyrifects, Quintilian’s contrapositum. ‘juiy sc. ér- 
juvvav. Miiller notes that Thuc. is very fond of compounds of 
dyri, which are well adapted to his style. 

7. tmpoceBeye8a—sc. mpds Ty Evupaxtar. 

€x8pots—Sparta had applied for ships from her allies in 
Sicily at the beginning of the war, but without result. 


§ 21. 9. otrws—explained by rapayyvéuevor. ApEav is ‘in- 
gressive’ aor. 

13. Aovxalorev—like guiescere, often opposed to armed inter- 
vention. 

évAoKpwotey—this rare verb, besides being explained by 
Hesychius and Pollux and in Bekker’s Anecdota, is used 
twice by Aristides, and, according to Bloomfield, by other 
late authors. 


14. Bpaxd &v r.—‘ while making only a small addition to the 
empire, we should be more likely to lose what we have already’ ; 
i.e. we, the Athenians, oi rpo’xovres, should soon find ourselves 
isolated if all Athenians were to act on the principles re- 
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commended by Nicias ; and thus in any undertaking, however 
slight, we should be more likely to lose than to gain. (This 
sentence is generally wrongly rendered. ) 

15. Tov yap mpovxovra—‘ for against a superior power men 
not only defend themselves when attacked, but to escape being 
attacked take action beforehand’; 7.e. against a prominent 
state which is isolated, smaller states can combine, and do so 
from fear of an attack, when they see that the superior power 
is bent on increasing its influence. 


§ 31. 18. trapteterSa.—Bloomfield quotes three instances of 
this verb used in this metaphorical sense by Xen. ‘ We can- 
not regulate at will the limits that we choose for our empire, 
but being established in the position we occupy (%.e. as a 
ruling state) . . and not relax our hold on others.’ ayvvévat 
with personal object, though not found elsewhere in Thuc., 
is common. 


20. 81a Td apxOFvar Av—either we must retain our own rule 
or fall under the rule of others. This statement is true of the 
ancient city-states, but would not hold nowadays. 

22. & Tod avrot—with rots dAXois = duoiws omep Tots &dXoats : 
‘you cannot regard inaction from the same point of view as 
others, unless you mean to alter your methods to the pattern 
of theirs.’ td qovxov is the general conception of novxla apart 
from special circumstances; but much more often the neut. 
adj. expresses the idea of the corresponding noun under special 
circumstances, the noun being the universal concept. émurnSev-. 
para are the concrete outcomes of érirjdevots. 

§ 41. 25. ra8e—7a evraida mpdyuara Schol., in antithesis 
with én’ éxetva. 

27. cropéowpev—met. from quelling a storm at sea. The 
edd. quote Aesch. P.V. 190 ri & drépauvov cropécas dpyiny, 
and Bloomfield compares the same use of sternere, as in Aen. VI. 
858 sternet Poenos Gallwmque rebellem. 

28. trepiSdvres—i.c. that we stand in no need of the present 
rest from hostilities. 

30. Trav éxet—neut. yrs 

32. év @=‘ while,’ as often. 

§5 1. 33. Td 8 dodadés—obj. to wapéfover, Kat uévew Kal am. 
being epexegetic of dcg@adés. M.7.§ 749. The suppression of 
the alternative to jv rc mpoxwpy is in accordance with the Gk. 
love of avoiding distinct allusions to misfortune. 

35. Kat Evypravrav—i.e. all the Siceliots together. Thisisan 
answer to the argument of Nicias, c. 11, 4, that in case of any 
reverse the Siceliots would despise them. 
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§ 6 1. 36. Neuxtov—depends on rv Aédywv: the speech of N. 
was characterised by or contains (1) drpayyoctvn, (2) dudoracis 
Tos véos €s TOUs 7. ‘This is one of the passages in Thue. that 
prove that not only the possessive gen. is placed between the art. 
and noun. Seec. 62,5 n. The dat. rots véo.s is somewhat un- 
usual: ‘the difference for the young with the old’ is the lit. 
meaning ; for there is no ground for taking didoraors as causal. 
dmpayynocvvn=‘avoidance of trouble’ for all the citizens, and 
didaracis, ‘a dispute for the young,’ are the two jarring notes 
of the speech. ‘Let not the avoidance of effort and the dispute 
. . which N. sets out in his speech . .’ 


39. domep Kal ot tatépes—Classen notes that these words 
recall sentiments expressed by Pericles. 


41. és ta8e—deictic. avtd applies to the matter being dis- ~ 
cussed, as in ec. 10, 2. 


44, +é re hatdkov—‘ Bauer says there is reference to the three 
ages of man—the juvenile, the virile, and the senile; thus 
understanding q@add\ov to denote the first. .. There is an 
allusion to the position they may be thought to occupy in the 
exercise of counsel—the raw, the mature, and the quite con- 
summate judgments’ (Bloomfield). It is supposed that Ale. 
is speaking sarcastically, himself meaning rather the old by 
gatrhov. But all this ingenuity is needless. Alc. only means 
that it is wrong to imply, as N. did, that only the old are fit 
to settle the matter. The right way is for a//—young or old— 
whether their ability be ‘inferior,’ ‘ average,’ or ‘consummate,’ 
to take part in affairs. The best result is obtained by this 
fusion of abilities. €vyxpaSév is conditional. Cf. vin. 97 
peeTpia 7H Te €s Tos OAlyous Kal és TOds ToNAOVs E’yKpacis. 


47. tptperOar.—passive, also in VII. 42, 5 avrovs epi éavrods 
occurs in the same sense in VIII. 46. Poppo, I. 1, 192 gives a 
collection of fut. mid. used by Thuc. in pass. sense; ef. a6cK7- 
coma Cc. 87, BAdWouar ce. 64. Alc. argues as though Athens had 
not already enough to occupy her energy in counteracting the 
influence of Sparta within her empire: éav pév novxafy begs the 
question. Kr.’s édv is probably right. 

48. mavtav Thy émuothenv éyynpacecBar—the position of re 
after rtpivecOac and mpoodnec@ac shows that ri wéduw is the 
subject of all the infinitives. Hence trans. ‘as regards her 
knowledge of everything, she will grow old therein.’ mavtTwy 
is neut. ; éyynpdcecbar=ynpdcecOa év (7H ériorHuy), the com- 
pound being one of several compounds of éy that require a 
personal or quasi-personal subject. The construction is the. 
same as in Eur. Bacchae 508 évévotvyjoa Totvoy,” émrir7jdecos ei. 
See Sandys’ note. According to Stahl éyynpacec@at=-ynpa- 
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cecOa €v TH TPiBecPac ; but this construction cannot be got out 
of the passage. 


50. kal rd apdverSar—‘and will be more accustomed to defend 
herself by action rather than by mere words.’ od ddyw GAN 


épyy belongs to 7d dudverOa, the policy of Nicias being described 
as TO NOyy amtver@Oat. 


§ 71.51. yeyvaoko . . pou Soxetv—‘on the whole I judge that 
in my opinion a state accustomed to activity would quickly be 
ruined by a change to inactivity.’ For yeyywoxw with infin. see 
M.T. § 915. yo dSoxety is not superfluous, but is intended to 
emphasise the contrast between the views of Alc. and Nic. 

54. kat tav avOpearev ktrX.—this sentiment has become a 
commonplace, but is capable of being variously applied. The 
datives go with duapdpws. 


§11.4. pvyaSev—this and the rel. clause belong to Acovrivwy 
only. 

5. opktwy—see c. 6, 2. 

6. «pior.—being the indirect reflexive, this refers to the 
subject of ixérevor. 

§ 21. 9. et wodAtyv é.—this hope of N. was, as Freeman says, 
‘not quite honest.’ It is strange that he did not resign... 

11. avrois at@us—with wapeddwv. 


§ 11. 3. éwl to wapévtTt.—‘under the circumstances.’ Cf. emi 
TovTots c. 45. 


§ 21. 6. ot brnkdous . . oddé Scopevas—their internal free- 


dom is here insisted on. It is not possible for Athens to raise 
the ery of €devdepia in Sicily as Sparta had done in Greece. 
With one or two exceptions, says Freeman, such as that of the 
relations between Syr. and Leontini, ‘this is a perfectly true 
description of the political states of the Greeks of Sicily at the 
time. Since the fall of the tyrants, the great body of the 
Siceliot cities had been truly free and independent.’ 


8. és. . X#poln—expressing eagerness, as in €xwpyoay emt Thy 
dvTikpus €hevOepiay VIII. 64. 


9. ott’ av Tiv apxnv—their foreign relations are now con- 
trasted with their internal condition. 


11. 16 te wAAPos—‘as for their number, the cities of Greek 
origin are many for a single island.’ ras ‘EdAnvidas is added 
emphatically at the end. més is the only noun with which 
Thue. uses the adj. ‘EAXnvis. 


§ 31. 14. érra—Selinus, Syracuse, Gela, Acragas, Messene, 
Himera, Camarina. Acrae and Casmenae are not reckoned, as 
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being merely outposts of Syracuse, using the same coinage and 
possessing no separate history. 


15. tots macw—cf. Il. 36 tiv wodw Tols Taot TaperKevdcaper. 

SpovoTpdétrws padtora—‘so as to closely resemble our own 
power.’ Svvaper is not ‘the armanent’ that is to be sent out, 
but includes all the details that make up the power of A., in 
the same sense as dtvayuw of c 21. Cf. vil. 55 médXer. . 
duovorpotots Ere OdvTes, OnuokpaTroumevas Te WoTrep Kal avrol Kal 
vais Kal trmous kat peyéOn Exovoats. 

18. &veov—i.e. in Selinus and Syracuse. 

§ 41.19. 6 wAnpdocwov—W.7. § 826; 1. 51, 5 aropia rod 


JepatrevoorTos. 


20. €v tots tepots—public money stored in temples and the 


sacred treasures of the temples themselves. 


21. tote DeAwwovyriois, Bupaxoctous S kal—the first clause 
refers specially to Selinus ; but the cai of the next shows that 
Syracuse is not excluded from the statement. ‘Selinus has 
money . .: Syracuse receives iz addition . .’ 


22. amrapx7 eoeperar.—‘first-fruits are contributed.’ Some of 
the Sicels were dependent on Syracuse, and lived on their land on 
sufferance, paying arentin kind. Hence inc. 45 to the dependent 
Sicels pvAakes are sent by Syr. to secure them on the coming of 
the Athenians. Some Sicels had even become serfs at Syracuse 
in the earliest times of the city, under the title cadAvpuox (Free- 
man, Sic. 11. Appendix II.) For the variant dm’ dpyijs péperat 
see not. crit. 

23. Umrmous—cf. Pindar, Pyth. 11. 1 MeyadaréNes & Dupdxocat, 
Babumonéuou téuevos “Apeos, avipav immwy Te otdapoxappiv dat- 
poviat Tpopol. Soph. O.C. 507 yuvaty’ op | orelxovoay nucy 
dcoov, Airvaias émt | mwdov BeBGoav. Athens, on the contrary, 
had to buy her horses from Boeotia and elsewhere. 


24. oitw—Sicily has always been famed for its corn. (See 
Freeman, Sic. I. pp. 67, 91.) On the contrary, Athens had to 
import corn, mainly from the ports of the Euxine, also from 
Euboea, and shortly after this time from Cyprus. She was on 
several occasions in great straits on this account when an enemy 
controlled the sea. 


§ 1 l. 2. davAov—the sense cannot be ‘mean,’ ‘poor,’ 
as L. & S. say, since N. would appear to be disparaging the 
A. naval power by the connexion with vaurixjjs. 0 Ojués éorw 
6 é\a’vwr Tas vats Kal 6 Thy Ovvauw TepiTiOels TH ode ([ Xen. | 
Ath. Pol. init.).. gatos orparia is the ordinary or conventional 
force required for a naval expedition. It is a feature of the 
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Sic. expedition that there were soldiers in unusual numbers on 
board. 

Set—constructed with infin. in the clauses that follow. It 
is a recognised principle that a verb that admits of two con- 
structions may appear in the same sentence with both: e.g. 
VIII. 4 mapecxevdfovro . . THY Te vauvTnyiavy . . Kal Lovviov 
Tecxicavtes, Where we have mapacxevdgouac constructed first 
with the accus. and then with the partic. 


3. elmrep—‘ that is if,’ or ‘assuming that.’ Cf. Xen. Occ. 1, 8 
ov xpnuat’ alt@ éotw 6 immos; OUK, elrep TA Xphuarda y éoTiv 
ayaboy. o mwelds=6 7. otpards is Ionic, 

4, d&iov . . Spav—equivalent to déidv re dpav. Cf. m1. 91 
acdmpopoy Spavres. 

5, td tirréwyv—N. ‘fears that the cities will combine, and 
that Segesta alone will be left to give any help against the horse- 
men. But he says nothing about bringing together any force of 
cavalry on the A. side. That Segesta was likely to supply horse 
appears from c. 37, 1; 62, 9 ; 98, 1’ (Freeman). 


6. &Adws te Kav Evotraoww—all the good MSS. give ei with 
subj. here only in Thue. It occurs occasionally in tragedy, 
and is frequent in Lucian. Probably d&\\ws re xév should be 
read, as in I. 141. 


8. @ &puvotpefa—final rel. sentence : sc. imméas rodXous. 


§ 21.11. atrdbev—‘ at once,’ at the start, instead of waiting 
to send for reinforcements. 

13. odk ev T@ 6, oTpaTEevodpevor—co- ordinate with dd rijs- 
nuerépas a’rav. Hence to orparevodpmevae supply wédAdNomev Weir. 
The lit. rendering is ‘we are about to make a voyage to serve 
in a campaign not as you served, where among your subjects 
here you attacked any one as allies.’ The contrast is between 
an offensive alliance near home and an offensive alliance in a 
distant country ; and the difference lies in the place. When 
the neighbourhood is friendly, there is no such difficulty as will 
be encountered in Sicily. ¥uuaxor does not mean that A. 
was in the habit of making an alliance specially to attack a 
place (as Arnold thought), but is used for the sake of the 
antithesis of the ordinary relation existing between A. and 
her brnxoo, which is éuuuayla, with the wnuswal Evumaxia in 
Sicily. 

14. xat—‘as,’ so that éorparevoacde is implied from orparev- 
gduevot. On the readings see crit. n. 

15. 80ev—se. Foav. The copula is frequently omitted after rel. 
words, esp. after doos. In Lat. prose the corresponding omission 
is rare before the silver period. 
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16. mpooéde.—necessary in addition to what had been taken 
avrddev. 

17. atapticavtes—se. orparevodpuevor. The word is explained 
by the Schol.: dmaprndévres, dredOdvres, Kat mod THs olKelas 
xwpicbévres. The only passage that supports the supposed 
intrans. use of the act. is Dio Cass. 51, 4, 2 quoted by Pape and 
Clas. Now to draprjcavres supply dd THs jmerépas abray from 
above—the main point being that the armament is separated 
from, cut off from home, and transferred to a distant land. 
Thus és . . draprjcavres repeats with an addition modd . 
wédouev wheiv. The object of draprjcavres (rHv Tapackevyy) is 
implied in the preceding words, and its omission is no more 
than the ordinary omission of an object with military words. 
The phrase és yfv amapraéy is a brachylogy for ‘to cut off (and . 
place) in a country.’ 

ov5é—misplaced, if the sense is—what it is always assumed 
to be—‘ from which not even a messenger can easily come in 
the four winter months.’ But what no one can tell is why N., 
if he means this, should say ‘from which not even within four 
months, I mean in the winter months, is it easy for a messenger 
to come.’ Surely N. means what he says. He puts the case 
in its worst light. Should it be required to send at beginning 
of winter, it would be difficult for a messenger to go, and he 
might have to wait for spring, or put into an Italian or even a 
Libyan port for refuge. The months are Maimacterion, Posideon, 
Gamelion, Anthesterion, corresponding roughly to November, 
December, January, and February, and they are taken not 
singly, but as together making up the time when voyaging was 
dangerous. 

18. Tov Xemeptvov—by no means a gloss on Tecodpwr, as some 
have supposed, but absolutely necessary ; for without them 
the statement made by N. would be a manifest absurdity. 
With them the statement is a debater’s argument of a quibbling 
character. 


92 §11.1. omAtras re—answered by kai rofdras. 
3. Evppaxov—these are divided into (1) Trav trnkdwy, (2) qv 
TWO KTV, 


4. metoa.—the Argives and Mantineans joined thus. See on 
c. 29,3 n. The Arcadians joined «ic, being in the habit of 
serving as mercenaries (VII. 57). 


7. vavol re—re adds the third particular, as often in Thuc. 


8. rov S€—Stahl renders ‘and take other supplies from home,’ 
as though we had above a?rov rév peév éoxopifecda. This render- 
ing accounts satisfactorily for the order of kai avrééev, which 
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belongs to dyew, and appears to be right. Stahl quotes several 
parallels. émirjdea and otrov mean the same thing ; and vavoi, 
ships in general, is contrasted with &v oAKdou. 

11. mpos pépos—with éx Tov wvA@vwr, i.e. in proportion to the 
number of bakers in the several mills. These slaves are to be 
requisitioned by the state (qvayxacuéva) ; but, as they belong 
to private owners, they are to receive pay for their services, like 
state slaves. 

13. ToAAt yap otoa—with the personal construction used 
here Fr. Miiller well compares It. 36 atrd ox ay dmperf civac 
ANexO7jva, Cf. Soph. O.T. 393 76 y’ aiveyw’ odxt rTovmidyTos 
qv | avdpos duevtrew. 

17. ta wap ’E. . . erotpa etvar—as in 1. 69 ra map’ buady dgiws 
mpoaravTjca, ‘The support of Segesta’ is that promised in 
e. 8,2. 


18. A€éyerar.—the passive is used both personally and imperson- 
ally, and regularly with infin. 


kal Adyw—there is a play on the double meaning of éyw, 
Noyos—statement and pretence. 

§ 11. 1. avrot—belongs in sense to dvrimahov rapacKevaca- 
wevor: ‘with a force of our own not merely equal to that of the 
enemy ’ (Jowett). 


2. wdhv ye—if 7d omderixdv is made part of the parenthesis, 
the meaning is open to grave doubt. (a) The note in Jowett 
explains: ‘ While exhorting the A., he is secretly discouraging 
them. ‘*‘You must do all you can to be a match for your 
opponents” is the general drift of the previous chapter, and yet 
he throws in by the way, ‘‘but in the great arm of war [the 
hoplites] you cannot be a match for them.”’ But (1) Nicias 
nowhere introduces this disparity of hoplites, of which so much 
might have been made as an argument against the expedition. 
(2) How, after an exception so vital, could he add tzepBaddXovTes 
Tots maor? (3) How in ec. 31 could Thue. say of the A. force 
that its superiority over that of the enemy was conspicuous, 
if in the great arm of war N. can assert that it will of course 
be inferior? Would not such a statement from a responsible 
general be ridiculous? (b) Classen makes 76 6mdutixév refer to 
the A. hoplites, and makes the sense ‘except as regards our 
hoplites as compared with their whole fighting force’ ; but Stahl 
rightly objects that the comparison must be between part and 
part, not between part and whole, of the rival forces. The 
remedy is not to read 76 immxdév with Urlichs,—for N. had 
proposed to take a force of opevdovAra: and roférac which should 
be avtimaXov to the enemy’s cavalry,—but to make 76 émAurixdv 
the object of rapackevacduevor. Hence trans. ‘not only with a 
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force of hoplites a match for them, except when compared with 
their fighting strength, but actually surpassing them in every 
point.’ 

3. TO pax wov avTdv—this is the whole of the enemy’s forces. 
The A. were in the habit of relying on their hoplites in the 
field: N. reminds them that there are other kinds of troops 
to be reckoned with besides hoplites. He is referring back to 
his remark in c. 22, 1. Not only must the hoplites be a match 
for them (excluding of course their cavalry), but hoplites and 
light-armed troops must be more than a match for their whole 
fighting force, and even thus it will be hard to deal with them. 
76 omhirikéy is in an emphatic position, because it is contrasted 
with 76 éxeivwy immxédy, as in c. 22. 


4. imepBaddovres—the antithesis between this and dyrimadov 
Tapackevacduevor TO OmdiTiKoy WAHY ye pds TO UdXLLov adray is 
more formal than real;: for the former words already imply that 
the A. hoplite force taken separately will be superior to the 
enemy’s hoplite force taken separately. 


Tois Taci—omnibus rebus. Of course A. cavalry are ex- 
cepted after what has been said in ¢. 22. 


5. Tov pev Kparteiv, Ta SE Kal Stacdca1—rav wév is neut.; 
but different explanations are given of the meaning. («) Stahl 
renders ‘aliis potiri, alia (quibus potiti erimus) etiam in tuto 
locare,’ thus referring both ray yév and ra dé to the enemy; ‘to 
seize on some positions and to hold permanently others’ (Wilkins). 
(b) Classen accepts the Scholiast’s note: rév uev=Tdv exe? rpay- 
udrwy, Ta d€=Ta oixeta ; ‘to conquer Sicily, or indeed to preserve 
ourselves’ (Jowett). That (0) is right is shown by the sentence 
that follows. It will be hard, says N., to conquer what we 
require to conquer, and even to preserve what we require to 
preserve: we should consider ourselves to be men who have to 
found a city in a hostile land—who have to fight for the soil— 
Tay pev Kpareitv—and to protect what we bring—ra éé xai 
dtag@oat. 

6. Siaraeat—znot ingressive, but giving the result, =‘to bring 
safe through.’ 


§ 21. 6. wodw re—‘ and (further developing the previous idea) 
we must consider that it is a city among an alien and hostile 
population that our men are setting out to found.’ The 
warning that in setting out to make new conquests one runs 
the risk of losing what he has already in case of failure, is 
common in Thue. To tévat supply rovrous. 


8, katacxwoww—se, Tas vats: appulerint. 


9. Kpatety ris yis—explains trav uév xpareiy above, while 
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mdvTa moréuia efovow is a reason for saying méXs ofa 7’ éodueda 
Ta 6€ diacoat. 

§ 31. 12. xaderdv Sé—sce. rod\da edtux7joa. The edd. make 
xaXrerév depend on eidws, sc. dv ; but it is better to supply éori, 
and to regard the sentence as a parenthesis. This remark is _, 
very characteristic of N., who made evruxia the chief object of © 
life. Observe the personal tone of this section. N. betrays a 
fear that his spell of edrvxia may be broken. 

14. mapacKevy . . dodadys—antithesis to ry tixy wapadods. 
So in Vil. 67 rapackevijs iors is contrasted with rvyns 7. 

ard Tav eikétwv—i.c. so far as human calculation can ensure 
safety. Human yvwyu7 is always liable to be crossed by divine 
TUX. 

§ 41.15. tatra yap. . BeBardrara . . cwrnpia—see Index II. 
Sines, Tedtka Kepddara, z.e. the points on which a speaker insists 
in order to persuade. Here they are 76 BéBacov and 76 cwrnHpior, 
and these may be considered varieties of 76 cuuépor. 

17. e& 8€ tw—7.c. if any of the ten strategi not appointed to 
the command takes adifferent view. It is indeed probable that 
other members of the board besides Nicias, Alcibiades, and 
Lamachus were going to Sicily, but with powers subordinate 
to theirs. Thus an inscription (Hicks, Gr. Jns. p. 96), referring 
to the official year July 416—July 415, mentions Antimachus 
among the strategi sent to Sicily along with Lamachus and 
Alcibiades. 


_ §11. 2. trav mpaypatrav—‘by the scale of the requirements’: 24 
ef. c. 19, 2 mapackevfjs AHO. The second j#=ei dé wy: the 
first is probably spurious. 

3. e avayKkaforro—if nobody would take the command 
instead. 

5. &oghadas—another of N.’s catch-words, to which there is 
a sarcastic reference below. 


§ 21. 5. Td péev ErGvpodv—the partic. used as a noun occurs 
fairly often in Thuc., especially in the speeches. Like the 
articular infin., and the frequent use of nouns in -ovs and -r7s, 
it is a mark of the ceuvérns, ‘dignity,’ of Thue. Very similar 
is Dr. Johnson’s use of long nouns of Latin origin. 


6. tod thod—this is not the gen. usually employed with the 
noun-participle: in the ordinary type the partic. expresses a 
quality belonging to the substantive, as in 70 qovxafov Tijs 
vUKTOs VII. 83; 70 Oupovmevoy THs yywuns VII. 68. 


9. dodaddera—soxd, ‘seem,’ usually has the personal con- 
struction. Goodwin, J. 7’. § 754. 
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viv 84—‘ now there would be no risk,’ since N. had explained 
the measures by which even he admitted it could be avoided. 


§ 31. 10. pws évérreoe—cf. Aesch. Ayam. 332 Epws 6€ wy Tus 
mpoTepov é€uminty oTpat@ | wopbetv & wh xp7. 

11. rots pev yap—sc. epws évérece. 

12. katacrtpefopevors eb’ a errhecov—cf. vil. 11 kparjoayras 
Lupakocious Ep’ ods EweuPOnuev. 

4 (ds) od8tv Gv cdadeioav pey. Svvapiv—the accus. abs., 
which with personal verbs requires ws or ®omwep. Goodwin, 
M.T. § 853. 

13. AAtKla—i.e. the age for military service. 

14. Tis &trovons KT. =obodrTes idety Kal Dewpely TA drovTa, 
the expression being, as Bohme says, poetical. dpews kai 6.= - 
‘sights and wonders,’ being passive in sense. 


15. ebéAmides dvres—anacoluthon, as though oi dé érédGow had 
preceded. Cf. 11. 53, 4 OeGv PbBos . . ovdels ametpye, TO pmev 
kplvovtes : III. 86 @dozev av’rois . . émtxadodvres: Eur. Hee. 971 
aidws mw’ éxer . . TUyxXavotoa. 

6 S€ odds Spidkos—se. etlehmis dv. 

16. kal orpatiotys—Kriiger quotes Plut. Per. 12 rov OyriKov 
dxdov kai idusryv, and orpar. is best taken as an adj., so that 
the phrase = oi rodXol kal orparcGrat. Classen and Bohme object 
that this leaves cai unexplained, and take kai orpar. as part 
of the pred. with Dobree. But 6 wodvs éuAos=that part of 
the SuA0s which was not so far orparwarys—had not, for what- 
ever reason, served before. Thuc. makes two distinct points in 
the section: (1) all alike were eager to go, both young and old, 
and were confident ; (2) the multitude and all those who had 
served before hoped to make money. These points would be 
much clearer if he had begun a new sentence after Gewpias. 


17. aiStov picbodopdyv—this is explained by editors to mean 
that the addition of Sicily to the empire would lead to con- 
tinual campaigns; but Gilbert rightly paraphrases: ‘they 
hoped to get permanent employment out of the acquisition 
somehow’: pucPodopa is used loosely for pay for any services. 

18. tmdpterv—the attraction of short rel. clauses into infin. in 
reported speech is less rare in Gk. than in Lat. Thuc. has nine 
instances. 


$41. 20. kakdvous . . TH 7dNet—the application of the phrase 
here reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s description of Patriotism 
as ‘the last refuge of a scoundrel.’ 


25 §11.1. wapedOdv trs—Plutarch, Nic. c. 12 says this was 
Demostratus the demagogue. He is attacked by Aristoph. 
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in the Lysistrata 387f. as an eager supporter of the Sicilian 
expedition. 

3. StapéeAXe_w—Aristoph. Av. 639 odyl vuordgew y’ ere | Spa 
‘oTly Huty obdé medovexcay. Plut. Nic. 16 calls him roAphoac 
MENAIT NS. 

5. yplowvra.—deliberative: the recta being riva 1.’ A@nvator 
Ynpicowvra ; M.T. § 289. The 3rd person is rare, except with 


Tes. 


§ 21. 5. dkov pév—se. eize 5é. Cf. the formula éya pév 
oiwac without a dé clause following. 


6. KaQ” qovxlav padkdov—‘ where there would be less in- 
terruption’ than in the assembly. 


7. 60a. . Soxety—this is not the attracted infin. of c. 24, 3; 
the recta is doa doxe (M.T. § 759), and the infin. depends 
on the idea of sufficiency in dca. See also M.7. § 778, where 
similar expressions with ws and door are collected. 

8. tkaccov—see c. 1, 2. 


exkatév—a fleet of this number had been sent out by Athens 
in the first two years of the war to make descents on the coasts 
of the Peloponnese, and again in 428 for the same purpose. 


9. whevoeréa—the plur. form of the impers. verbal, as in c. 
50, 5. 

aitav 8° “A@nvaiwy—‘of the vessels belonging to Athens 
herself as many as they thought necessary would be transports, 
and they must send to the allies for more ships.’ For the 
omhiTaywyol or oTpariwrides see c. 43, 2. 


13. Hv 8€ tt Sivevrar.—‘if they find any means of doing so.’ 


14. os kata Adyov—two explanations are given of this phrase : 
(1) Classen and Stahl say it is the same as ws €xacros (in Herod. 
and Thuc.) without a verb, so that the full form is as xara 
hoyov eTorudoowro dv: (2) Kriiger compares ws with numerals, 
so that the sense is ‘about in proportion.’ The former is 
apparently right, because the number of the hoplites is left 
uncertain, and the other numbers are to depend on the number 
of hoplites ultimately fixed. 


17. €roupacdpevor—when a plural subj. of infin. includes the 
subject of the main verb as here, whether in whole or in part, 
it is put in the nom. or accus. at will. Cf. vir. 48, 1 6 Nexias 
évouige . . Nabety ay . . ToodyTes. 


§ 1 1. 3. kal wept orparias mANPovs KTA.—this vote 
shows how chary the Ecclesia was of delegating its authority 
even to the Strategi. Even this did not excuse them from 
their responsibility : they would still have to render an account 
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(ev@uva) on laying down their office, and might be prosecuted 
if they made mistakes (vir. 48). Gardner and Jevons, Manual 
p- 470. 


§ 21. 7. éylyvero—see Index s. yiyvopuat. 


8. katadoyous—the men were selected by means of xardoyor 

- xpnoroi (c. 31,3)—i.e. the generals made out lists of the best men 
from the lists of all those liable to service, which were engraved 
on the forty-two bronze orfiac that stood before the Council 
chamber (Ath. Pol. c. 53; cf. Gardner and Jevons, p. 637). 
The xarddoyo or lists so formed were also set up in public. 
(The explanation of Gilbert that xarddoyos means a list kept 
by the taxiarch of each tribe can no longer be maintained. 
karddoyos is simply the list of men who are to serve on a. 
campaign, however formed.) In the present case both the 
number and the selection of the names were left to the Strategi. 


10. tot Evvexods oAgyov—i.e. from 431-421; ef. 11. 1 Kara- 
oravres Evvex@s émohéuouv: V. 24 tatra Ta déxa rn 6 TpHros 
To\enos EvveXas yevdmevos. 

11. és—‘ with regard to,’ as often. 


12. xpnparwv—7000 talents had been stored in the Treasury 
during the Peace of Nicias, if Andocides and Aeschines are to 
be trusted. 


&Bpovoiw—cf. Ath. Pol. c. 24 xpnudrwv 7Opocuévev todrOv. 


27 §11.1. 8000 ‘Eppot Aoav—Plutarch says ray ‘“Epuay oi 
mpecBurepor axeipes kal Grodes. See Mayor on Juv. vir. 53. 
Grote’s account of the mutilation should be read. 


év Ty wOAeL—Plutarch says that Hipparchus the Pisistratid 
set up several of these figures. They were also put up from 
time to time by tribes, magistrates, and individuals, especially 
about the Agora, through which ran the street of Hermes. 

3. 7 TeTpaywvos épyacia—‘ the well-known square figures.’ 

5. ot mwAetoro.—according to Andocides (de Myst. § 62) the 
bust before his house was the only one that escaped, and this 
is repeated by Nepos, Alcib. 3; perhaps also by Philochorus 
(280 B.c.) ap. Schol. on Aristoph. Lys. 1094 ray & airiay oi pév 
Tots wept AdKiBiddnv mpocéypaghoy, ws Gouxvdidys, oi dé Kop iors 
ws Piddxopos* uwovor dé (leg. 5 ob] pnoe wepixomjva Tov ’Avdoxidov 
“Epuijy. 

§ 2 1. 7. peyaXous pnvdrpors—the reward was 100 minae ac- 
cording to a proposal of Pisander, 1000 drachmae according to a 
proposal of Cleonymus. The sums were subsequently awarded 
to two informers by the Thesmothetae (Andoc. § 27). 


8. abndloavro—from Andoc. we learn that the Ecclesia dele- 
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gated the duty of investigating the outrage to the Council— 
Ynpirauevyns THs Bovdjs, hv yap avroxpdtwp. The Council 
appointed (? 10) special commissioners ({nryral) to receive and 
examine the evidence. 


10. pnvieev—pnvvors is an information given privately by a 
slave, metic, woman, or by a citizen who preferred not to raise 
an elcayyedia (‘impeachment’) because he was implicated. 
It could be given either els riv BovAny or €v 7H Syuyw. The 
matter, if serious, was settled in a court of heliasts. The 
envuTys often received a reward if the accused person was 
convicted, and if a slave,received freedom. If his information 
was proved to be false, he was put to death. elcayyeNia= 
delatio: unvuows =indicium. 

adeGs—the ddeaa, i.e. impunitas, exempted a puyvuTyns from 
punishment in case he incriminated himself. Ordinarily the 
Ecclesia alone was competent to give the dée.a: but the Council, 
when as here it was adroxpdrwp, could confer it on each individual 
Envurys. (Cf. Goldstaub, De ddeias Notione et Usu p. 99.) 


Tov BovAdpevov—stereotyped phrase, as also kal dordy Kai 
/ 
eVWY, 


§ 31.11. peLoves—the form is found in Herod., Plato, Eur., 
and Xenophon, often in Aristides. For AapBdvewv cf. c. 53, 3; 
61, 1. 

12. oitwvés—ominous of evil, because it was a gross insult to 
the protecting deity of market and home. 


wre 


13. éml Evvwporta—ef. c. 60,1. Shpov karddvorts is one of | 


the crimes to which the véuos eicayyeATixés applied. The crime 
was first dealt with by Solon, and is often alluded to. 


§ 11]. 1. awd—ef. c. 45, 1 ard tev KatacKéruv cadh 7y- 
yédXeTo : I. 20 €x Tay EvverddTw peunvicba: c. 36, 2. 


weroikwy . . Kat akoAovOwv—the informations were preceded 
by an eicayyedia made in the Ecclesia by Pythonicus against 
Alcibiades, who produced a slave prepared to give information 
about the profanation of the Mysteries (Andoc. § 11). The 
other slaves and the metics here alluded to must have given 
information rept G\\wy ayadudtwy tepixorav. Nothing further 
is heard of these latter. 


4, Ta puothpia—‘the memorable instance of Alcibiades 
shows how deeply the Athenian people resented any attempt to 
desecrate their much-loved Mysteries’ (Gardner and Jevons, 
p- 276). 

5. éb tBper—‘in mockery’; cf. Eur. Orest. 1581 cad’ bBper 
Aéyets TAGE. 
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6. Kal rov "AAkiBidSynv—‘A. among others.’ Andromachus 
gave ten names in his unvvors. 


_§21.7. atra—applying generally, as often, to what has been 
said before. 

ol . . axOdpevo.—foremost among these was Androcles the 
demagogue, who was put to death in 411. 

14. od8év ein adtdv—it is generally agreed among modern 
writers that Alc. had nothing to do with the mutilation of the 
Hermae. The authors of the mutilation remain unknown, 
and various views are held ; the most probable being that the 
outrage was the work of oligarchs, undertaken with a view to 
ruin Alcibiades, and used with the same purpose by some of the 
extreme democrats. In none of the lists of Hermocopids. 
furnished by informers did Alcibiades’s name occur. 

17. ob Snpotuxnv—‘ unconstitutional.’ 


29 §11. 2. érotpos Av . . Kplver@ar—i.c. he wished the eicay- 
yeria of Pythonicus to be tried in a court at once. But (by 
a vote of the Assembly) the case was postponed, everything 
being ready for the expedition to depart. 

3. [el te TovTwy eip. Av]—this 7 ought to be éori, since the 
clause would necessarily be an indirect question. On the other 
hand ei wév . . elpyaoro below is an unusual form of condition, 
representing ef uév . . elpyaouar (compare W.7. § 701). 

4. Ta Tis m.—‘ the details of the armament.’ 

6. &pxev—‘ retain his command.’ 

§ 21. 6. émepapripero—(1) with infin. = ‘beseech’; (2) with 
ért = ‘ urge.’ 

7. GmdvTos Tépt avtod—dzédyros is placed first because it is 
emphatic. 

10. mpiv Stayvao.—I/. T. § 648 ; cf. c. 10, 5. 

11. éml rorovTe o.—‘in command of so large an army.’ This 
is the only instance of this use in Thuc.; but ef. Dinarchus 1. 74 


émi tois Eévors . . €yévero: Demosth. 54, 3 €worep fyuev emi 77 
ppoupa. 

§ 31.12. 6 Te orparevpa . . & Te Sipos—cef. 11. 22 exxAnolav 
Te oUK €moiee . . THY TE TOMY Ep’acoe. The double ze is often 


thus used to introduce the details. 

py edvovv éxy—7.e. the case would not be decided on its 
merits. There is no doubt that Alcibiades was guilty of pro- 
faning the Mysteries, but he trusted to the support of his 
political club (ératpeia) and of the army to gain a victory over 
the extreme democrats. Many of the oligarchs were doubtless 
as guilty as he. 
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14. 8v éxetvov—c. 16, 6. 

15, aarérperov kal amréomrevdov—imperf. of attempt. Bloom- 
field quotes Herod. vil. 17 6 drocmevdwy Répinv orpateverbar 

. QroTpamuv TO xpedv yevér ar. 

16. évievres=subornantes, not found elsewhere in Attic in 
this sense. 

édeyov=suadebant. éd@dvra=‘ on his return.’ 

18. év hpépats pytrats—‘within a fixed time after his return’ ; 
cf. Demosth. 23, 72 ri ofy 6 vduos KkeXever; . . Ev TioL eipnueévots 
xpdvors dreNOeiv. Aeschines 11. 109 BovAevoacbac Tov O7jmov Urep 
elpyvns €v TAKTALs NMEepats. 

19. & pellovos SiaBodrfs . . ayovicacGar—as in Lys. 3, 48 
EK TOLOUTWY TpAYUaTwY Eis TOLOUTOUS AywVaS KATATTHVAL. 


§ 11. 1. Bépovs perotvros 78y—cf. Isaeus 6, 14 7H orparig 
ad ob é&émXevoay eis LixeNiav Hn Earl Svo kat wevTyjKovta érn, 
amo "Apeuyjotov adpxovros. With this date the Schol. on 
Aristoph. Birds hypoth. 11 agrees. Arimnestus went out of 
office on the last day of Scirophorion (June-July) 415. Hence 
the date of the departure is about the end of June. 

6. eipyto—often used of military instructions. 

Képxvpav . . "Iarvytav—the regular route from Greece to 
Italy (see on c. 13 § 1) in the time of Thuc. The Durazzo 
(Epidamnus)-Brindisi route dates from about 200 B.c. 

8. S:aBadoto.w—found only in Herod., Thuc., and tragedy in 
this sense, and in late authors. 


§ 21. 11. EvykaréBy—anaphora of xaraBdvres above. Cf. I. 
115 éravécrnoay . . améstnoay . . gvvaréornoay. It is most 
frequent with compounds of dyv7t-, as in I. 30 éorparoredevovTo 

. avTEerTpaTroTedevovTo. 

12. G&tras ws eirretv—‘ almost all,’ the regular use of ws (é7ros) 
elreiv being to limit a general statement. 

13. ot pév émix@pror—answered by oi dé Eévo x7r. inc. 31, 1. 
TPOTEWITELY = pr'Osequi. 

15. per’ dmlSos . . idvres—cf. vil. 57 maidvwy pel’ ay é€- 
éreov. It is strange that Xenophon almost always uses cv in 
this particular sense, as \éyerar civ Tools Saxpois dToXwpHCAL 
(Cyrop. 1. 4, 26), except with abstract nouns in -a, with 
which he always writes mera. 

16. Ta pév as KTHOOWTO—‘ (hoping) that they might gain 
Sicily.” AL 7. §§ 128, 136. 

17. tovs 8 et tore—‘(lamenting) that they might never see 
their friends again.’ This is the same use of ei as appears after 
verbs of fearing, M.T. § 376; Eur. Med. 184 drap PdBos ec 
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teiow. But metus si=‘fear lest,’ Tac. An. 1, 11 quibus unus 
metus si intellegere viderentur. 


dpowro—this and c. 34, 5 ef brodéfowro, are the only two 
examples of ef with fut. opt. in Thuc., and they may both be 
regarded as interrogative uses of ei. In conditional sentences 
Thuc. almost invariably retains the indic. after e in 0.0. 


§ 11. 2. pera xiwwStvav—c. 72, 4; ‘in dangerous circum- 
stances.’ 

3. avrovs éone—‘ in mentem venit periculorum. Ta Sewa is 
commonly used of danger. 

5. TH Tapotoy popy .. TH Ser—cf. VII. 71 ad Toy dpwpevew 
Ths dWews kal Tiy yyaunv . . EdovhodvTo: tb. 75 TH Te GWE ExdoTH 
adyewd kal TH yvoun aicbécbar. In dia 7d TAHGOS . . EWpuwr,. 
which explains pwuy, we have the cause of the @dpoos in a 
material form: ‘owing to the strength in which they were 
present, through the vastness of the forces that they saw, they 
were cheered by the sight.’ The addition of dia . . éwpwy is 
due to the fact that pwun is not wholly a concrete word, but 
means ‘spirit’ as well as ‘strength’ and suggests high nervous 
tension. This inserted clause enables Thuc. to proceed naturally 
from 77 pwyn to TH der. 

éxdotwv av éopwv—cf. 11. 59 alrioy rdvtwy Gy érvxov. The 
adj. is not often inserted before such noun-relative sentences. 


6. ot 8 Eévor—strictly speaking, a participle parallel to zpo- 
méutovres above ought to follow, Such an anacoluthon is not 
uncommon, and is to be found in Tacitus: e.g. Hist. Iv. 2 non- 
dum ad curas intentus, sed . . filiwm principem agebat. 


7. kata Oéav hKev—as in v. 7,3; cf. Isocr. 7, 32 éxréurew 
Kart €uzropiav. 


8. Sidvorav—‘ enterprise’; cf. c. 21, 1. 


Tapackevt) yap airy KTA.—‘this was the first expedition 
that sailed out from a single city with a Greek force that 
eclipsed all that had ever been sent out in costliness and 
magnificence.” For modvredectatn 6) . . Tay és éxeivoy Tov 
xpévov cf. c. 13, 1. See on this passage Intr. p. xxxil. 


§ 21.12. 4 és "Eni8avpov—this expedition was sent out in 
430 z.c., and Epidaurus was the most important place the 
Athenians attacked. It lay on the route to Argos, which 
was then neutral. The attack failed. The fleet was then sent 
on to Potidaea, where the Athenians wished to concentrate a 
force large enough to carry the place by assault. But Hagnon 
was compelled to return because the plague broke out among 
the crews. 
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14. airav’ A@nvatwy—comparing the numbers of the two 
forces, we get—(1) 430 B.c., 4000 Athenian hoplites and 100 
triremes, with large forces from the allies in addition; (2) 415 
B.C., 51,009 hoplites inclusive of all contributions from allies, 
and 134 triremes, also inclusive. Hence the numbers of the 
earlier expedition must have been the greater. 


§ 31. 18. @avAyn—‘ ordinary,’ as in c. 21, 1. 


19. otros S€—sc. wpu7nbn. Then 76 puév vautixoy and 7d 6é 
mefoy are in apposition to ordXos. 


20. kat’ a&uddorepa—explained by xai vavol cai refw. The 
phrase means, not ‘on both elements,’ but ‘in both ways,’ ‘in 
both respects,’ as in kata moods Tpdous, KaTa TWavTa, KaTa 
movd\d. Of. Aristoph. Birds 451 dodepdv kara ravta 5h Tpdrov. 
Dinarchus 1, 50 xara dvo rpdrrous Trovetc Oat Tas aTopacets. 


od ay Sy—Poppo takes this with éfaprvGets = ‘ equipped with 
whatever was necessary’; but of is better explained as local, 
‘wherever they might be needed.’ The point is that the army 
and the fleet could operate separately, though in experience Nicias 
found that the absence of cavalry prevented his employing the 
army away from the fleet. The Athenians had not in previous 
expeditions contemplated the independent action of army and 
fleet. 


21. peyddats Sardvats—Gardner and Jevons, p. 659. The 
trierarchs were selected by the Strategi. The expense to the 
trierarch came in the extras—the ornamentation of the ship 
and the comforts and extra pay of the crew. ; 


23. Spaxpnv—this is double the ordinary wage, and is the 
same as that paid at the siege of Potidaea. 


26. tmnpertars—see Gardner and Jevons on the trireme, p. 
650. 

28. Opavirats—(1) they rowed with the longest oars; (2) they 
were exposed to greater danger than the other sailors. 

29. onpelous—‘ he either means standards strictly, as in the 
case of armies, or, as some say, the figures outside the vessels’ 
(Schol.). There were also the onueta, figures of Athena as 
guardian of the ship, that stood at the stern. Such figures 
are often referred to; and cf. Ovid, J/ef. xv. 697 Deus eminet alte, 

| Impositaque premens puppim cervice recurvam | Caeruleas 
despectat aquas. See Conington on Vergil, den. x. 166. (Cf. 
Aristoph. Frogs 933.) The outside figures, properly rapaonua, 
were at the prow. Surely all of these onueta are meant, the 
ornamentations being unusually elaborate. (Bloomfield mis- 
understands the Schol.) In the first explanation the Schol. 
probably alludes to flags, though the exact meaning of the 
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cnueia placed on the general’s tent and on certain public 
buildings is, I believe, unknown. 

30. KatacKkevais—‘ fittings.’ 

831. és ta paxpdétata=éeml 7d rheicrov (Schol.). avo tie go 
together and= ‘each for himself.’ 

33. KaTaddyous xpyorots—see on c. 26, 2. The Strategi 
were careful to select the most efficient men from the names on 
the cr#\a. The lit. rendering is ‘by honest enrolments,’ for 
kardédoyos=both ‘list’ and ‘levy.’ xpyorois=ddnOéox (Schol.). 
The lists were not always drawn up xpyor@s: Aristoph. Eq. 
1369 émNirns évrebels ev Karaddyw | ovdels Kata orovdas (through 
influence) pereyypadyoerar (get his name placed lower on the 
list, with the hope of escaping service), dX’ omep jv TO mprov 
éyypapjcera (see Kock’s note). Cf. Paw 1179 robs pev eyypd- 
govres Huav, Tors & dvw re kal kdtw | eEadelpovres dis 7) Tpis, of 
the taxiarchs, who acted for the Strategi. Aelian 13, 12 has 
a story that Meton, the astronomer, was on the xarddoyos for 
Sicily, and tried to get off by feigning madness. (On xard- 
Noyos H. Schwartz, ad Athen. rem militarem c. 1.) 


34. éxxpiWév—doxiuacbev Kal mpoxpibév (Schol.). 


35. oKxevav—‘clothing,’ or ‘uniform,’ oxev# being used for an 
official dress, as of soldiers or priests. 


36. éytdnOév—the verb occurs only here in Thue. : ‘ vying 
with one another.’ The aor. is more commonly middle in 
form. 


$41. 37. & Tis & mpocerdxOyn—‘in their several stations.’ 
See next note. 


38. és tovs dAXovs’E.—Jowett renders: ‘While at home the 
Athenians were thus competing with one another in the per- 
formance of their several duties, to the rest of Hellas the 
expedition seemed to be a grand display of their power and 
greatness’ ; and the note says: ‘Thuc. presents the expedition 
under two aspects, of which the connection is not obvious.’ 
This is all wrong. With both yevéo@a and eixacOjvar we 
must supply rots "A@nvalos, and the sense is Tots "A@nvaiois mpos 
re spas avrovs Epis éyévero dua Kal és Tos ddXous “EXAnvas é7i- 
Sectis don: ‘The result was that among themselves they 
fell to quarrelling over the expedition at their posts (as to who 
was best equipped), while to the Greeks at large (through the 
splendour of the equipment) a display was portrayed of 
their (internal) power and (external) influence, rather than a 
force equipped against an enemy.’ The edd. are mistaken in 
supplying a subject rodro or Tov ordXov to eixagOjvat. See 
Intr. p. xxxiil. 
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§ 5 1. 40. eb yap tis—the reason of the statement (rots 
‘A@nvators) éridectis nxadoOn KT. is now given. The explanation 
of the previous clause—éprs éyévero—had been already given in 
what preceded. 

43. mpoerereAexer—i.c. in the preparations, before the ex- 
pedition was ready. 

45. kal Tpinpapxos—sce. tis, ‘and, if a trierarch.’ 

47. xwpts 8’—‘and besides’; cf. 11.97 ywpis 6¢ 60a dparTda Te 
kal Neila. dvev, ‘apart from,’ ‘beside,’ opposite of é’v, which 
= ‘including.’ 

48. épodvov—viaticum. 

49. peraBodAn—rijcews 57 (Schol.), ‘for barter’: ‘not a few 
looked to profit in the distant land by trade as well as by war- 
fare’ (Freeman). Nicias refers to this fact in vir. 13. 


51. ta mavta—more commonly ra évuravra in this sense. 
§ 61. 52. xai—‘in fact,’ giving the general result. 


ovx Aoeoov TéApys Te 94p.Be.—‘ no less through astonishment 
at its boldness, and through the splendour of its appearance, 
than the superiority of the force in comparison with those 
against whom they went.’ Cf. u. 65 of this expedition ov 
TocoUTOv yvwuns adudpTnua Fv mpds ods émjoav. The rodua is 
the courage shown in undertaking a new war before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war was done with, as Thuc. explains in vil. 28 
that the A. rapddoyov rojoa tots EdAnot THs Suvduews xal 
TONUNS. 

54. kat 8tt-—see on c. 1, 1. 

55. péytorros SiamAovs—‘ this is said because, though Egypt 
(against which they had formerly gone [460 B.c.] was farther 
in direct distance, yet the circuitous navigation to Sicily made 
a greater distance’ (Bloomfield). 

56. éwl peylory € mpds—‘ with the greatest hopes in com- 
parison with their present position.’ The note in Jowett misses 
the point, which is that they looked forward to an enormous ex- 
tension of empire: ‘Had Athens succeeded . . she would soon 
have added to her dominions part of Italy, and perhaps 
Carthage—the whole of Greece, and perhaps Macedonia and 
Thrace’ (Bloomfield). See c. 90, 2. 

§ 11. 4. tds vopifopévas mpd tis avaywyis—‘that were 
customary before the start.’ What is unusual is that the 
prayers were offered in common, and not by each ship in- 
dependently. 


6. tard KypuKos—‘ praccone verba praecunte.’ 
7. tap’ &trav—Diodorus says 0 kUKNos das é-yeue Ouucatrnplwv 
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kat kpatnpwy. On ordinary occasions it seems that the Strategus 
alone poured libations before the start of a fleet. Here ‘cups 
were first filled and drunk round, and then the officers and 
seamen made the libation’ (Bloomfield). 


§ 21. 10. Evverrndxovto . . oplor.—the cdior ought to refer 
to the subject of Evverni’xovro, but it goes back to the subject 
which is throughout the prominent one—i.e¢. those taking part 
in the expedition. It is best therefore to regard the sentence 
as parenthetical. 


13. éml Képws—‘ in single file,’ opposite of werwarnddv or én 
perwrov. Cf. xara wiay and émi play, ‘one behind another.’ 
When outside the harbour, they began racing. 


§ 31. 23. rovoiSe—it is plain, as Stahl says, that the views - 
expressed by Hermocrates differed from those generally put 
forward. But ‘speeches like this’ (of Hermocrates) need not 
mean more than speeches that expressed views on the situation 
and offered advice. 

26. ‘Eppoxparns—leader of the aristocratic party, and ranked 
by later writers with Timoleon. His chief doctrine, compared 
by Freeman to the Monroe doctrine, was Sicily for the Siceliots. 
He had persuaded the Greek cities of Sicily to make peace in 
424, and thus had already dealt a heavy blow to Athenian designs 
in the island. Dionysius I. married his daughter. 


33  §11. 1. domep koi dAAou Tives—referring to others who had 
spoken before him. 

2. Tod éritdov ris 4.—Thue. often places the objective gen. 
first when it is specially emphatic. In other authors, except 
Herod. and Hippocrates, it is rarely found. Andoc. 1, 15 wepi 
Tov “Epuay THis wepixo as. | 

5. Néyovtes—i.c. what they judge to be the case, as distinct 
from the information they have received. 

7. KkatahoPnbels éricy how—éeréxw is often used absolutely. 
In VII. 33 émécxov 76 émcxerpety = ‘refrained from attacking.’ 

8. meiBwv ye—vye gives a causal sense toa partic. Cf. Andoce. 
1, 70 és 7 éuavrov rei?w. The phrase occurs several times in 
Plato and the orators. 

9. érépov—often used with a compar. of an exceptional case. 
Cf. the common phrase waddov érépwv. Here -érépwv would 
have applied rather to those who had already spoken. 


§ 2 1.10. wavu—gives a superlative force to Pavudgere=6 
Gatua péyiorov éutrovet. 

12. mpdhactv—the accus. also in 111. 111. The dat. is also 
used. 
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Evppaxia . . katouloe—é. is dat. of cause, x. of purpose. 

15. ei oxotey . . eEeyv—as this follows a principal tense, it 
must represent ef cxyotue . . &ouev of the O.R., as e.g. in 
Antiphon Ia 4 ef rods dvaurious Subkowmev, Secvods ddurnpious oper. 
(This passage is wrongly explained by F. Roth, Oratio Obliqua 
bet Thuk. p. 16.) Cf. MT. § 499. 


§ 31.16. aro trav trapydvtTav—with duvvetode, ‘with the 
means at hand.’ 

18. &dapkrow—not dora (Schol.), but ‘insufficiently pro- 
tected.’ 


19. Anhoycec Ge = ‘ be caught.’ 


§ 41.20. mord—refers to amiorioaytes: ‘monet ne ex sunvna 
ineuria in extremum .terrorem trruant’ (Oehler, Jn Herm. 
Orationem). Sc. atra éore. 

22. 4% waoxev—‘ they will not be in a position to inflict 
more on us than they suffer.’ 

23. avwdeXés—‘ is it disadvantageous.’ See crit. note. 

27. Hv &pa—‘ if in the issue’ (Wilkins). 

28. 8} . . ye—these particles, as Herbst shows, are added to 
ov yap or wy yap to increase their force. 

30. KkadAdtorov épyov—Il. 42 Kiwvdivwy KdduocTos, VII. 68 Kw- 
OTAVLWTATOL. 


KahAucrov 8} epyov yiv—the same number of syllables 
follows EuuByjocerac kai: this is called rapicwors. 


§ 51. 31. édtyou yap 54—c.g. the expedition of Cimon to the 
Thracian coast in 469, and to Egypt in 460. 


35. wéavTa yap—i.ec. not only évoxodvres but dorvyelroves as 
well. The whole of this passage is general down to xaranel- 
movowv. Hence it is wrong to explain émiBovdevbetow = juir, 
as Classen does. 

37. Kav wept ohiow adrots—t. 69 Tov BdpBapoy adbrov epi 
avT@ Ta Trelw chaévra. Soph. Ajax 828 wemrara rede epi 
veoppavTw side. Herod. 9, 101 ui wept Mapdoviw. Aristoph. 
Pax 905 wepi rato kamrais . . wemtwxites. The other ordinary 
prose use of epi with dat. is after verbs of fearing, as usually 
in Thue. (cf. Aristoph. Hy. 27 mepl r@ déppati dédoKa). ‘As 
examples of a striking deviation from his usual construction 
may be mentioned 111. 102 deicas wept atris . . VI. 93 
epoBetro rept Tov moNiriKod, for elsewhere Thuc. has wepé with 
dat. after verbs of fearing, according to the usual Attic construc- 
tion (cf. Phrynichus in B.A.G. p.37 dé50rxa rept r@de, Kara SoriKhy 
ws émi 7d ToNd oi ’Arrixoi)’ (Prof. C. F. Smith). But Phrynichus 
speaks too strongly: the construction occurs but once in 
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Aristoph., never in the orators, unless in Antiphon, Fr. 77 we 
should alter deic@ac epi rov. But it is wrong to pronounce 
mepi with dat. ‘ poetical and Jonic’ with Du Mesnil. (There 
is great variety in the use of prepositions in Attic, and in the 
dictum of the Alexandrine grammarians there is some truth : 
rapa Oovkvdidy évn\\aypEevws Tacas evpnoes Tas mpobéces Ket- 
peévas. ) 

39. Sep . . HvenOyrav=jvrep avinow mbénbnoar (Poppo). 

40. érl ra 6.—VII. 64 7d udya dvoua Tay ’AOnrav: ‘owing to 
their reputation as the city that he had attacked.’ That dvoya 
does not mean ‘fiction’ or ‘mere statement’ here is shown 
by kal quiv 7d ToodTo: it has the same sense as évoua above. 
To have been the object of the Persian attack constituted that 
glory of Athens that led to her rise. je, which is in 0.0., - 
represents je of O.R.: men said, after the war, *¢ ér’ ’AOnvas 
jee 6 Mféos.” Syracuse too will grow great €mi T@ dvopart ws 
éd’ Huds jee 6AOnvatos. See Index s.v. émi. 


84 $11.3. rods pév—i.e. rods brnxdous: Tots S€—i.€. Tois av- 
rovouots. ‘The difference is clearly marked between the Sikels 
of the east coast, familiar to Syr. as subjects, neighbours, or 
enemies, and the Sikel towns of the interior, now fast beginning 
to advance in power and in Hellenic culture’ (Freeman). 


5. tiv GAAnv Z.—7.c. the Siceliots. 


7. ¥ Evppax lay ro.dpeba qpiv—Stephanus reads reudvra and 
Classen revives the reading. If we keep the MSS. reading we 
must make 7yuiv = utr avrors ‘ for ourselves,’ as Thuc. sometimes 
uses odiow for opiow abrois: cf. 11. 71 ob dixara woveire ore Uuay 
ovre matépwv. ‘The phrase is, however, very unusual. 

9. d&pevov—c. 19, 1. 

10. avé\rirrov—taken in two ways: (1) d&poBov (Schol., 
Kriiger), sc. uj more . . 2Owow, i.e. they are expecting an 
attack on Carthage; (2) ‘the invasion of Sicily will not 
surprise them’ (Poppo, etc.). But (3) surely the key to the 
passage is in duewov elva wéupar? To avédmoror supply 76 
réuwa Huds. ‘Our mission will not surprise them.’ 

Sia. déBov eioi—c. 59, 2. The construction is frequent with 
éxew, yiyverOa, (evar, eivat. 

12. réSe—‘ our cause.’ mpojoovrar, Kav... evar: O.R. mpo- 
nooueba, kav. . ehuev, M.T. § 505. 

14. Hrov. . ye. . 4—in Thuc. the more certain but less 
important alternative is put first when these particles are used. - 
But this does not seem to be the case in other authors. 

4) &€ évés yé Tov r.—‘ or by some means or other’; the Schol. 
remarks that # is superfluous, there being no other way except 
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either xpig¢a or gdavepos. But the addition is not an unnatural 
inaccuracy, and the removal of # by no means improves the 
sense. <Aesch. Septem 202 frovoas } ovk HKoveas 7} kwh Eeyw: 
Plat. Laches 199 B ov yap weddévTwv pdvoy mépe émaler, adda Kal 
yeyvouévev Kai yeyovérwy kal mavTws éxévTwv, where xal mavTws 
exévTwv is equally superfluous. 

18. evrropet—‘ by which war. . prospers’ ; cf. 1. 83 daravys, 
dc’ jv Ta Ora were?. Nothing further is heard of this pro- 
posal of H. to send to Carthage. (Freeman, Sict/y Itt. 
Append. vii.) 


§ 31.18. és thy A. kat és K.—Thue. repeats the preposition 
where different things are clearly opposed to one another, 
omits it when they are thought of together. Contrast § 4. 


20. Tov éxet méAeuov—cf. c. 36, 4. Freeman remarks that we 
should have looked for some more marked reference to Corinth, 
as metropolis of Syr. 


§ 41. 22. 81a rd Edynbes Hovyov—v. 68 76 dvOpwmevov KouTBdes : 
and c. 55, 3.76 mporepov Evynbes poBepdv. ‘I will now tell you 
what I think would be most advantageous, though you with 
your habitual lack of enterprise would by no means readily 
accede toit.’ Cf. Plat. Laws p. 918 D yeNotoyv pév eireiv duws 
5° eipjoerat: Demosth. 14, 24 mapddofov perv oida éywr, 
duws 6’ elpjoerat. 

29. wept Tis LuKedias—it appears necessary to read the gen. 
here, because 6 dywv, dywviferPat, udxeoOa, wodeuetv in Thue. 
always take zrepi rwvos not wept tux elsewhere ; and it certainly | 
does appear that rod repaww6jva is also governed by epi here 
Thomas Magister connects 6 dywy directly with rof repawA Frat, 
for which cf. Eur. Sup. 665 vexpods dmicbev Oéuevor, Gv exert’ 
aydév. (The MSS. reading is defended by Herbst, and by 
C. F. Smith in A.J. P. 25 p. 67.) 


dl. és Aoyiopov katacTHoamev—cf. Isocr. 15, 169 eicérecov 
eis TO NoyifecPar. The substance of the reflections is given in 
all that follows down to the end of § 5. 


32. €« diAlas xopas—viz. Tarentum, as explained by the 
parenthesis—7.e. ‘we have the friendly haven of Taras as a base 
of operations and a place of shelter in case of need’ (Freeman). 

33. dvAakes—of Sicily. Notice adrois and éxetvovs. 

34. ro 8 wéA\ayos krA.—‘ whereas they have before them a 
passage which is long for the whole of their armament, and it 
would be difficult owing to the length of the voyage to keep 
in line, and consequently their forces would be exposed to our 
attack, as they would come up with us slowly and in divisions.’ 
TONY (€oTt) Weparotabar, as c. 42 pdous dpxew. Most edd. regard 
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xarerov dé. . wear as a parenthesis ; but the clause leads up 
to kai iv . . ein, and the whole=yanrerov (ay ein tH Tapa- 
oxeun) év Tdier wetvar, Kal everiBeros av ein 7) TapacKei. 


§51. 39. et 8 at—‘on the other hand, if they transfer their 
baggage (to the transports), and attack us with their fast ships 
in a body ’—i.e. if they leave behind the transports and do not 
attempt to cross from Corcyra wera rdons Tijs Tapackevis. 

41. eb 8 ph Soxoin—sc. iiv érbéoa, if we found that they 
had not been rowing hard, and so decided not to attack them. 


éor.—so the Athenians would reflect when the Syr. were off 
Tarentum. éo7 troxwpica is equivalent to broxwpotuer ay ef 
Bovdoimeba. 

42. per’ 6. épodiwv—the result of xovgicayres ws emi vavpaxia. 

44, kata xwpla épfjpa—the enemy,’ says Freeman, ‘will have 
to shift for himself how he can along desert or unfriendly coasts, 
where the Sikeliots will be able to attack, or harass, or blockade 
him at pleasure.’ By xwpia épjua Bloomfield rightly says 
that the coast from Tarentum to Rhegium is meant: ‘the 
country itself was doubtless then, what it is now described as 
being, alike uncultivated’ and savage.’ Finding themselves év 
aropia kara xwpla épjua, they will have to choose between two 
courses: (1) waiting for their transports, (2) trying to gain 
admission to cities—Thurii, Croton, Locri, Rhegium. 

45. modvopKkotvto dv—se. bf’ nuav. The Syr. would of course 
not remain inactive in the harbour of Tarentum if the Athenians 
lay off the coast awaiting the arrival of their transports. ‘The 
sanguine orator does not stop to discuss how or where the 
Athenian fleet is to be blockaded by any force which the Sicilians 
could bring against it’ (note in Jowett). 

Teipopevor Trapamdciv—if, instead of waiting for the rest of 
the fleet, they try to continue their voyage along the coast (of 
the Gulf of Tarentum, it being necessary for them to get 
supplies, if not by waiting, then by sailing along the coast and 
seeking them), they would be disheartened by the uncertainty 
whether the cities along the coast would receive them. 

47. od« Gv KT. =ovK av BéBara xorev Kal aPuvpoter (dv). ‘* ovK 
elddres BeBaiws ef ai modes brrodéEovrat”’ (Schol.). 

$61. 48. rotrm tro A.—with darokyouévous: ‘hampered by 
these considerations.’ Cf. Plat. Rep. p. 487 B in the sense ‘ to 
receive a check’ in playing. 

53. ewoOAvar dv—Arnold compares Herod. 1. 31 éxk\pidpevor 
Th wpyn: ef. ékavdyKecOa, e&eipyecOu. Caes. B.G. v.24 anni 
tempore excludi; cf. in annum eaxcedere. ‘Through spending 
time in prolonged indecision and in sending scouts to recon- 
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noitre our numbers and our position, they would be overtaken 
by winter.’ The aorist partic. does not express time past, 
relative to xpwuevoar, but is timeless. There is no reason why 
xpHmevo. Should not have been xpyodmevor, other than that with 
verbs like wéuzrw the pres. partic. is much affected. 


57. mpddaciw—se. Tot karaddoat Tov 7. 
58. a€udxpewv—‘ some considerable action on our part.’ 


§ 71.58. a&yyeAXotye8a—personal, = dyyedoiueOa mrelous eiva, 
‘our numbers would be exaggerated by report’; cf. 1. 10 émi 
TO Meloy KooMAoaAL. 

60. mpos Ta Acyopeva . . Yoravrat—metaphor from sails set 
in any direction. ‘Men’s minds veer in the direction of what 
they hear.’ 


61. 4. . ye—‘or at least.’ 


63. troxwStvovs—discrimint pares, Haase; and so recent edd. 
The Schol. says ‘either év 6uolw xwitvw karacThoovtas avrovs, 
or icomraXels’: in II. 39 we have tets dveuévws drarrwuevor ovdev 
hocov émi rovs icomanets xwdvvous xwpotuev, Where some edd. 
explain ‘dangers as great as they face,’ others ‘struggles in 
which equal but not superior forces oppose us’; probably the 
first is right and here the sense is ‘equally ready to face 
danger.’ If so, cf. icoredjs, contrast icdpyupos. 


§ 8 1. 65. kareyvwxdres—‘ looking down upon us because we 
did not support the attempt of the L.’ In 431 Sparta had 
appealed to Italy and Sicily for ships, but none had been 
sent, 11.7. Stein thinks the obj. to xar. is lost. 

67. Taps yvounv—rapa tiv SdEav atrav (Schol.). 

68. ard Tod &.=ddnOe?. Such phrases are used as adjectives 
with nouns, or as adverbs with verbs. Cf. dd rod icov, Tob 
mpopavous, Tov adokyrov. III. 43 Tayaba azo Tov evOéos Neyoueva, 
‘the best advice when offered in plain terms.’ 


§ 91. 70. welerBe . . ToAptoavres—‘ follow my advice, if 
possible, by taking this bold step.’ The aor. is ingressive: by 
entering upon this 7d\va. Again the time of the partic. is 
independent of the verb. tatra, which some edd. construe as 
object of reifecGe, goes with the partic., because of the order. 

71. raAAG . . erousndLerv—sc. eifecOe : it is not unusual to 
find two constructions after a verb in this way. Cf. note 
Onc... 1, 1. 


73, Tapacrivat tayri—this infin. is by some explained as= 
an imperative, but it is more natural to supply wei@ecGe, which in 
passing through érowudfew has assumed a somewhat different 
meaning. (rapacrjva often has this sense: c. 68, 3; 95, 2. 
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Andoe. I. 54 ei tw mapéornke youn rovatTy.) Cf. 11. 389 mepi- 
ylyverar juiv. . uh mpoxduvew, kal. . wh aTohuorépous . . pat- 
veoOa., kai év re rovTas Tiy TOAW aélay eivaL Gavudfecbar kai ere 
év dos, where also, when civa is reached, the meaning of 
mepvyiyverat is lost. This is a good example of Thuc.’s rodvvous 
Bpaxvdoyia. 

Katapovety Tovs émidvras—Thomas Magister quotes this 
passage for xara@poveiy with accus. In only one place has 
Thue. the gen. of direct object with xara@p.—viz. vil. 63 xara- 
ppovjoavres Kopi biwv. 


74. ev tov épyov TH GAKy—cf. Herod. vit. 49 dvipp otrw dy ein 
dpioros ef Bovevduevos perv dppwdtor év dé TO épyw Opacds ein: 
‘resistance in action’; ddx%, robur, is found in Herod. and 
Xen., but not elsewhere in prose. ; 

To 8 H8yn—take 74 8 4dn ws emt Kwvdvvov modacew together, 
‘to act at present as in time of danger.’ 

78. ev TAG. . elol—ef. ev 656 elvan, ev recxioud, ev TapacKevh, 
ev KWhoel, €v ordcet, ete. 


35 §112. TOAAT epid. Hoav, as—ef. 11. 54 éyévero Epis Tots 
avOpwros ui Aowdy wvoudobat. 


5. 088’ ddnbq gor & Aéyorro—for the dependent verb in opt. 
in 0.0. when the leading verb retains the indic., 1/7. § 690. 
See crit. note, and Intr. p. xxiii. 


ot S€—the sentence proceeds as if @\eyov in place of év pid: 
j}oav were the verb. On the MSS. reading rots 6¢ Stahl notes 
that whereas there are examples of a passing from an oblique 
case into the nom. (e.g. c. 24,3 n.; and not unfrequent in 
tragedy), there are no other examples of a passing from the 
nom. into an oblique case. The difference can be appreciated 
by comparing Eur. Phoen. 1474 (Poppo) fy 8’ pis OTpaTnraTaLs, 
| of wev mardéar mpdcbe ToXuveixny dopi, | of S ws Oavdvtwr 
ovdamod vikn méXou. 

6. el kat EAPovey—the brevity of the form finely expresses the 
keenness of the épus. 

avrovs—more regularly cis. 

8. és yé&Awta erperov—aAristoph. Wasps 1253 eis yé\wv 7d 
mTpayy’ érpewas. 

9. Td murredov—the neut. is often so used by Thue. collectively 
for the masc. plur.; cf. c. 69, 3 76 imjKoov Trav Evuudxwv, and 
with adverb without partic. 7d wh éxroddv reriunra U1. 45; 
may TO €& évaytias, kal ef didtov ein TOV devydvTwy VII. 44. 


11. *A@nvaydpas-—nothing more is heard of him, but, from the 
mention of his name and the description given of him, he must 
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have been famous. He would, however, as leader of the popular 
party and opposed to Hermocrates, be prominent only in time 
of peace. 

Shpov mpootarns—cf. c. 28, 2 dyuov mpoecrdva. The 
phrase is often applied to unofficial leaders of a popular party, 
and in Ath. Pol. is interchanged with dyuaywyds, and is con- 
trasted with rdv yrwpiuwr, eirdpwr, émipavav, mpoorarns. He 
was ‘the man whom the multitude expected to come forward as 
their champion—év 7@ zrapévtt, as long as they continued to 
trust him’ (Freeman). Of course he might be a otparnyés, as 
Pericles, but was not necessarily in any official position. The 
speech that follows is very remarkable; like the Funeral 
Oration (11. 35), it does not apply only to the matter im- 
mediately under consideration, but has a wider range as 
illustrating the politics of Syracuse, and indeed of all de- 
mocracies. It shows how ‘it is much easier to draw up a 
democratic constitution than to work it, when drawn up, in 
a democratic spirit’ (Freeman). 


§11. 1. tods pev ktA.—a chance hexameter. 
2. otrw—as my opponents describe. 
6. toApns—i.e. their boldness in trying to raise such scares, 


oimep del Td0e Kwvodor. (The word is not sarcastic here, as some 
edd. think.) 


$21. 8. SeSudres Sia tr—‘those who have some private 
anxiety of their own ’—7.e. as explained in c. 38, 2 BovdAdueva 
KatatAnzavres TO vueTEpov WAHGs avroi THs TWOMEws Apxew: they 
are afraid that unless they raise a scare they cannot conceal their 
designs. 

10. rd oérepov—not ‘their fear,’ but ‘their design to get the 
control of things,’ ‘their secret.’ See crit. note. 

ernAvydafopat—7v-yn=oxdros: and see L. & S. under Avyn. 

11. totro Sivavrat.—Classen makes this apply to what pre- 
cedes, and is therefore obliged to insert ai after dUvayra. But 
all that preceded was a general statement: at xai viv begins the 
application to the particular case. ‘So (kat) now these re- 
ports mean this: they are . . the work of men who are always 
trying to disturb us’ (with ulterior motives). For tase cf. c. 
34, 3. é« before dvdp@r is for b7é, an Ionic and poetical use. 


§31. 13. & dv=ék rovrwv a. . 
16. @omep . . a&ia—sc. Spdca dv, and dicd=voulfw. 
§ 41.21. dyamwav . . 8tt—so with el, édv. 


avrovs . . exe(vous—apply to the same persons, as often ; cf. 
ce. 61 katéyvwoay adtod Kat Tay mer’ Exelvov. Sometimes éxeivos 


- 
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is first, as Plat. Resp. p. 343 c evdaiuova éxeivoy roovaw wanpe- 
TOUYTES QUTW. 


$11.5. THs . . emotons=rijs viv émotvons o. Thue. often 
places an attributive partic. after a noun when there are other 
modifications. 

7. ots ye—antecedent orparias. 

08” . . oS’ . . 088’ OmAlras . . THY Te AAAHV—this series 
really consists of ove . . ore . . re, with an ovdé clause inserted 
as a climax to the first. 


9. owAlras—sc. dkodovOjcovras. They will not have a large 
force of hoplites, as the hoplites will have come by sea. 


11. atrats—‘alone’; kovdais, ‘ without lading.’ 


§ 21.14. rapa toroirov yryvaoxw—the Schol. explains ‘So 
much do I differ from my opponents.’ But lit. ‘to such an 
extent I know,’ z.e. ‘so confident am I’ that they are inferior 
to us. Of. § 1 ikavywrépay 7yoiua: XeKeNav xrr., and below 
TooOUTW Thy NueTépay TapacKkevyy Kpeloow volt. 

15. ports &v—with ovk ay diapbapjva. 


ei wodkw . . Bovey Exovtes—‘ if they brought with them 
a city great as Syracuse, and set it up upon our borders, and 
carried on the war from it, scarcely so could they escape utter 
ruin.’ By 7é\s he means, of course, the men and the things 
necessary to make a permanent hostile settlement. oixioavrtes 
for oixkjoavres is necessary, because the sense required is not 
‘settle in’ a place already existing, but ‘found’ a new settle- 
ment. With this change there is no need to bracket €\@aev 
or @. éxovTes. 


18. 4 mov ye 5 KkTA.—(the ye only adds further emphasis to 
h mov 6n—‘ of course, then’;) sc. modus doxovow ovK av dia- 
pbapjvat. 

év aon mokepla—ecf. c. 21, 2 és adAorpiay tacav. 

19. Everqoerat yap—‘ for Sicily will unite’ against them. 

otTpatomésw te—‘and in (sc. vy from above) a camp which 
they form with what their ships bring.’ o7parorédw is in 
contrast with wé\w above, idpudévre with oikicavres. Stahl 
gets into endless difficulties (1) by supplying ef 7oeuov rovotvro 
to &v mdon 7. Dekedia, (2) by rendering re ‘both’ instead of 
‘and,’ (3) by totally misunderstanding €x ve@v idpubévte. 

20. Kal ék oxnvidiwv krA.—‘and when they depend on mere 
tents and supplies of the barest, while our cavalry prevents 
them from moving for any distance.’ 


22. +6 Te E¥ptrav—sums up the whole argument. 
23. Kpatijwat . . Tis y7s—i.e. obtain possession of so much 


ree ae Bi 
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land as is necessary for the orparéredov. Cf. c. 28, 2 etdds 
Kparelv THs ys. 

§11. 3. &v8pes—quidam, hinting, as that word sometimes 
does, at definite opponents. 


§21. 6. Hrov . . H—c. 34, 2. 


9. Kat SéSo.xa pévror—‘ and I really fear lest their repeated 
efforts may at last be crowned with success’ (Wilkins). This 
is the affirmative uévra, as in answers of assent. 


10. fpets 8 kaxoi—‘we show no spirit in taking precautions 
before we suffer, or in stopping such men when we detect 
them.’ aicOdpevor is opposed to mply €v Te rabeiv Guev—for 
which see ec. 10, 5. 


§ 31.12. 80 atrad—going back to rade kwodor c. 36,2. ‘Hence 
it is that such schemes allow our state but seldom to rest.’ 


15. tuppavviSas—such as Gelon and Hieron: 8Svvarrelas— 
such as the power of the aristocratic party of Hermocrates. 


§ 41]. 16. dév—with 7: below. 


18. tepudetv yevéoOar—the infin. after mepropay occurs only in 
Herod. and Thuc.; the verb then=éav. M.T. § 903, 6. 


tpas pév Tovs toAAotvs—contrasted with rods 5 ai dAlyous, 
who are also meant in Tov’s . . . unxavwuévouvs.. Weil’s con- 
jecture (see crit. note) is necessary because there is no dis- 
tinction between the plotters and the oligarchs, and because 
only the people can be said koddgew. 

20. avropmpovs—corresponds to aicPduevar EwetedGetv above, 
and dv BotNovrar ev kTr. to mpopudrasEacGat. 

21. av BovAovra:—after xoddfev. Cf. 11. 74, 3 rijs ddckias 
koddfecbar. So dv Spa and Sravolas depend on mpoautverOar. 

24, eimep kai—‘ inasmuch as.’ 

25. Ta pev éX€yxav—‘ now by convicting them (when they 
have formed a design), now by watching them (to keep them 

,from forming one), now by counselling them (to change their 
methods).’ 

§ 5 1. 28. kal S%ra—he proceeds to give an instance Tod dda- 
cxew. The use of d77a is in emphatic statements, questions, 
and appeals. 

29. vewrepo.—the younger members of the oligarchic party. 

mdtepov—there follows an example of togopd, altercatio, in 
which an orator puts words into an opponent’s mouth and 
supplies the answer. 

31. atidfev—infin. of purpose, ‘to keep out of office.’ 


38 
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32. irovopetorPar—liberty and equality, édevBepia and icovouia, 
were the cardinal principles of Greek democracy. 


33. Tovs avtovs—members of the same state. 


389 §11.1. dfoe tis ktA.—‘I shall be told that democracy 
is neither a wise nor a fair principle, that the owners of pro- 
perty are at the same time the best qualified to govern well. 
But I answer first that a whole community is termed a people, 
whereas only a section bears the name oligarchy ; further, that 
though the rich are the best guardians of property, the wise 
are the best counsellors, and the many after hearing arguments 
are the best judges, and that these (three) classes, whether they 
act in parts or as a whole, have under democracy an equal 
share.’ 


7. Bovdetoar 8’ dv xrA.—cf. 11. 40 Froe Kpivomev ye 7) évOumod- 
beOa GpOas Ta Tpdypyara. 


9. kal kata pépn Kal Edprravra—‘ these whether in sections 
or together,’ z.c. as separate wépn of the djuos and as together 
making it up. The words are introduced for the sake of the 
reference to é¥u7rav and wépos above—a point missed by edd. 


§ 21.11. trav 8 adedipav—‘of the advantages it not merely 
claims an excessive share, but appropriates them all.’ 


13. &edAopévy Exer—cf. 1. 38 Eddvres Bia Exovor, and c. 76, 2. 
‘From this use of éxew it conies to be employed with the 
partic. aor. or perf. as a periphrasis for those tenses, but ex- 
pressing strongly the maintenance of the result attained . . 
frequent in the tragic poets, particularly Soph.’ (Morris). 


ipav . . mpo8vpotvra.—with ‘partitive’ gen. lst or 2nd 
pers., the verb is generally in the 3rd person. 


ol Te Suvdpevor=oi ddvyapxiKol (Schol.). 


14. aS%vata—sc. dvra, ‘whereas it is impossible to attain 
such hopes.’ 


40 §1.1. 1. &\X—repeated below in ad’ Fro, on account 
of the long parenthetic vocative © dfvverdrara . . % ddtKw- 
TaTOL. 

5. To THS wédews Edprract kowwov—‘the interests of the state 
that are shared by all’; still referring to his definition of 
democracy above. 


7. Totro pév—i.c. 7d avfew 76 Tijs Toews Kowév, as Stahl; not 
TO THs WoAEws Kowov merely, because ei 6 dAAa BovdAjcecGe clearly 
means 7) 76 avéew 76 77s 7. kK. ‘That this share which the good 
citizens among you will receive will be equal or even greater’ 


than that borne by others. 7od7o is internal accus. to pera- 
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oxew, as in ovdey ravde pweréxw II. 40, ovK EXagcov . . Tord 
m\elov petelxeTe VII. 63. 

8. [#wep . . mAHPos]—see crit. note. 

10. as mpds aicbopévovs—‘assured that you are dealing with 
men who. .’ 

§ 21. 12. épxovrar—‘ are on the way.’ 

15. avrad—‘ the matter,’ 7.c. the details of the defence. 

kai—‘and,’ not ‘even.’ aita@v=rav dyyedav. With mpds 
cf. 11. 64, 6 mpds Tas Evpopas AvTOdyTaL. 

18. SovAefav—here the bondage incurred in democracy by 
giving power to a dangerous person. In c. 78 of political 
dependence of one state upon another. 

airy 8’ édb attis—‘ without reference to others.’ 

19. ad’ tpav—‘words that come from you.’ The art. is not 
necessarily repeated with prepositional phrases after verbal 
nouns. Cf. one. 6, 3. 

21. &kovew—sc. Tovs Adyous ad’ Uuay. 

ék tod épyw ktA.—‘ by taking precautions in action not to 
permit that,’ i.e. 7d ddaipeOjvae Thy édevdepiayv. Thus she will 
take notice of the words ‘as if they were deeds’; and the 
‘deeds’ meant are of course efforts to obtain control of the 
government ; c. 36, 2. 


$11. 1. rav 8 orparnyav—presumably that one of the (15) 41 
Syr. generals who was presiding over the assembly. 


4, pds Ta Tapdvra—‘ with reference to the situation.’ 
§ 21. 5. tTwds—masc. 


§ 31.11. KoopnOfjvar . . dyaddXerar—both metaphors from 
bright clothes. 1. 42 ai ravde dperal éexdcunoay (Thy modu) : 
11. 44 als (edrvylas) wore Kat avrot iydddecbe. Much the same 
is Naumrpivouae c. 12, 2. Cf. éyxadXwmicua mdovTov II. 62. 
(Corstens de Translationibus p. 38.) 


13. tpets—sc. of orparnyol. 


14. Svaroprav—still depending on ovdeuia BAA By. The art. 
alludes to the recommendations of Hermocrates. 


ts Te kaTacKomHv—‘ to collect information’ as to the feeling 
and resources of the cities. (Valla wrongly understands it qui 
explorent hostium adventum et consilium. The information is 
such as may prove useful if the enemy are not coming, jy pndev 
denon sc. mapackevaferPar auvver Ou. ) 


15. Hv te dAAo=és GANo 71 6 dv, such as the arrangement of 
alliances. 
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16. ra SE Kal emipepeAqpeBa—‘ some precautions of that 
nature we have already taken.’ 7a 6é is internal accus. ; cf. 
e. 40, 1. 


17. és dpas olcopev—a common meaning of ¢épw in tragedy, 
but rare in prose. Eur. Phoen. 1086 4 rou Eupopay ijkers Pépwv. 


42 §11. 3. éreféracw—‘a final muster’ of all the contingents. 


5. dpprcto bal re kal orpar.—See crit. note. The two tenses 
recur with mwé\\w in ce. 99, 2 Zuedrov dev kal. . yiyvecOa: 
but there the infins. are separated, and yiyvoua is in its 
nature inceptive, and can appropriately be combined with a 
fut. infin. In Demosth. 21, 55, quoted by Stahl, we have 6 
Te péd\\wv vikay Kal 6 TdvTwy toraTos dpuetoOa: but again the 

‘ infins. are much more distinct than here. Hence, unless it be 
possible to draw a distinction between méAdw with pres, and 
fut., it is best to read orparoredevoeo Oa. 


6. tpla pépy—internal accus., ‘into three parts.’ 
9. évy rais Kataywyats—‘ whenever they landed.’ 


§ 21. 14. mpoaravrav—before the main body put into any 
port. 


43  §11. 5. ‘PoStow—almost all MSS. give the -ow form for 
fem. here. Yet inc. 104, 1 all have the -av form twice. The 
form Sto is joined with plural far more often than with dual 
in Thuc.; it is used several times as gen. or dat., always with 
plur. (Hasse, Dual in Thuc. and Xen. p. 17). Though dvo, 
dvoty is generally added to a dual (see Rutherford, New Phryx. 
p- 290), it is omitted when a pair is referred to (Meisterhaus, 
p- 163). 


mevtynkovTopow—on these things see Gardner and Jevons, 
p. 652. 


6. at pev éf.—article with numerals designates them as parts 
of a total. 

7. Taxetar—see c. 31, 3. 

8. Xtwv—only Chios and Methymna among the fvupaxo 
trjKxoo. were avrévouo. and still furnished contingents te the 
fleet. Probably Corcyra also sent some ships. She was do 
Evypaxlas avrovomos. 

érdlrats S$ krA.—the numbers are as follows: (1) Hoplites, 
1500 Athenian, 500 Argives, 250 Mantinean and (other) mer- 
cenaries, 700 marines, and (therefore) 2150 subject allies, 
total 5100. (2) Archers, 480. (8) Slingers, 700. (4) Miscellane- 
ous, 150. 

11. ék karaddyou—see on c. 26, 2. 
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érraxdovo.—of these, 600 would be required for the 60 A. 
fast triremes. Hence, among the 24 triremes supplied by the 
allies, 10—requiring the remaining 100 marines—must have 
been fast. 

12. @fres—their names never appeared in the karddoyos. 
The marines were usually 677es. 

14, ’Apyelwv—the alliance between Athens and Argos had 
been renewed in June 417. kat <d\\wy > puoPoddpa Stein. 

Mavrwéwy—in vil. 57 Thuc. speaks of Mavtivijs kal adXor 
"Apxddwy pucPopdpo. among the forces. The Arcadians are 
heard of as mercenaries in the Persian wars. Herod. vil. 26. 

18. Meyapeto.—expelled in the party struggle of 424 B.c., 
when Brasidas saved Megara from falling into the hands of 
Athens. 

20. tmméas—they are not again heard of. 

§ 1 1. 1. mpdrn—for in 414 orparidy Env ebndicavro 44 
TwéeuTev. 

3. oAKaSes pev . . TAota Se E€ avdyxyns—transports and 
smaller vessels requisitioned from private owners. Cf. c. 22. 

9. Evv5veBadrrAe—see c. 30, In. 

§ 21. 13. nimdépynoav—sc. mpocBaretv. 

14. dyopad ot8é &cra—‘not admitting them to a market, nor 
even into the city, but only granting water and anchorage.’ 

16. ‘Pyyov—Athens had made a treaty with R. in 433 B.c. 
On the meaning of ‘Italy’ see c. 2, 4n. The modern name, 
Reggio di Calabria, curiously illustrates ‘Pyyov 77s ’Ir. 

§ 31. 20. mapetxov—oi ‘Pryiva. 

22. Adyous érrornoavro—‘ made overtures to.’ 

24. Kadkieto.—see c. 3,3. The refusal of Rhegium was 
the greatest blow, as it had supported Athens before in Sicily. 


§ 51. 27. mpds tra—with rpocolcovra. 


S11. 4. ds émi rodrous—cf. vil. 45 ds éml rovros rapecxevd- 45 
tovro, ‘under these circumstances.’ 

7. 0a pév = mpds Tods brnkdous. mpds 8€ Tots = rpds Tods 
avrovouous. Cf. Isocr. 2,18 iva ras pév dev’ywou, mpds dé Tas 
mpobuporepov éxwow. The dé generally follows the preposition. 
mepimoAta in Italy and Sicily =@povpia in Attica. 

8. év TH x#pa—i.e. in the territory belonging to Syracuse. 

$11.1. & tHs Eyéorns—attraction of the preposition to the 46 
verb. 

5. hatverat—‘are forthcoming’ )( dpavis etva. 
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§ 21.7. ot ‘P. odk BeAnocavres—se. dvtexexpo’Kecay. Cf. IV. 
26 airtoy dé Fv oi Aakedatmovioe mpoerrovTes eEcdyew ciTov. 

8. mpatov yptavto— often combined to emphasise the 
moment of beginning. 

me(Qe.v—of attempt. 

9. eikos Hv—sc. Evorparevew, as also with reidew. 

11. mpoodSex op.év Yv—this idiom is found also with yiyvoua. 
The same in Lat. with volenti esse, and once with other 
words, viz. Tac. An. 1. 59 ut quibusque bellum invitis aut 
cupientibus erat. 

12. kal addoyorepa—‘ even more incomprehensible’ than it 
was unexpected. The antithesis clearly implies od rpocdexouévoars 
jv. (These words are explained in various ways: (1) ‘even 
more incomprehensible than the defection of the Rhegians,’ 
Stahl, Jowett ; (2) ‘even more unexpected than it was expected 
by Nicias,’ Fr. Miiller, ete. ; (3) ‘upset their calculations all the 
more because they had believed the reports of the envoys,’ 
Classen ; (4) ‘somewhat disconcerting,’ Heitland, Jowrn. Philol. 
xxiv.) Stein reads dropwrepa. 

§ 31.13. rére 8re—both this and 7é7€ éray are fairly frequent. 

14. of mp@rou w.—c. 6, 3; 8, 1. 

16. és re—answered by xai dia. 

To év "Hpvx.— founded, according to legend, by Aeneas. 
Aen. v. 759. 

19. dvra apyvpa—Grote and Freeman understand ‘silver-gilt,’ 
but this can hardly be right, unless érdpyvpa ‘ overlaid with 
silver,’ or trdpyvpa ‘silver overlaid with gold,’ be read. With 
apyvpa the sense must be that, being silver, the number was 
imposing, though the value was comparatively small. 

25. airnodpevor—‘ borrowing.’ Lys. 24 § 12 after dddorpious 
immous xpnoGa speaks of of yrnuévor tro. 


§ 41.29. mapetxe—sc. aird, the spectacle, the gen. abs. being 
used in conjunction with rdvrwy . . xpwuévwv, though strictly 
ToANa hawdueva is required. The substitution of the gen. abs. 
for a dat. is not very rare, but the substitution for a nom. is 
unusual: cf. vir. 48, 2 xpnudrev dropia éxrpyxdécev, dAdws TE 
kal. . O@arXaccoxpatotvrwy (for -es). Livy xxtir. 24 pontem 
fluminis petentes, obsesso ante ab hostibus ponte. 


§ 51. 35. airlav etxov tmd—see c. 14, In. 
47 $11.1. Nuxfov . . yv@pn—(1) to reconcile Selinus and 
Segesta, (2) then to sail round the coast—but to risk nothing. 
2. éb’ Sarep—‘ for which object.” Thuc. often uses the neut. 
thus in a parenthesis, 
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pad.cra—the primary object, at least nominally. In vir. 11 
Nicias says Zupaxocious éd’ ois éwéupOnper. 

7. Wwhoravro—Eyeorata. See c. 8, 1. 

13. 8 d6dAlyou—of time ; c. 11, 4. 

16. TH wéAe—with Kkwduvevew, which depends on jv yrwun. 

$11.1. ’AdAKiBidSys—(1) to form alliances with the Siceliots 48 
and Sicels, and encourage the subjects of Syracuse to revolt ; 
(2) then attack Syracuse and Selinus, unless they complied with 
the demands made of them. 

8. €xwo.—‘ obtain’ from them. See crit. note. ?oxwou. 

9. Meoonviovs—c. 4, 6. mépw ‘passage,’ mpooBoAy ‘ap- 
proach.’ 

11. épdppnow—a point from which to watch the enemy. 

16. KarouxiLe.y—subject ‘the Athenians.’ Observe that the 
plan of Alcibiades would afford him great opportunities for the 
employment of diplomacy, in which he excelled. 


$11. 1. Aépaxos—it is generally agreed that his advice 49 
ought to have been followed : (1) to attack Syracuse at once, 
(2) to make the site of Hyblaean Megara their head-quarters. 

&vtiukpus—with met. 

2. pds TH moAeL—‘to fight the battle under the walls of the 
city.’ 

$21.6. qv 8 xpovion—‘if it delay before making itself 
seen, men gradually recover their spirit, and when they actually 
see it, are inclined to despise it.’ ty der is dat. of circum- 
stance. 

10. odets—that odds (see crit. note) is equally correct is 
certain: when a plur. subj. of infin. includes the subj. of the 
main verb, whether in whole or part, it is put either in nom. or 
accus. at will. But wdetcro below makes cd@as intolerable. 


§ 31. 14. eikds 8 eitva.—‘ Many, not fully believing that the 
Athenians were coming, would not yet have sought shelter in the 
city. They would be made prisoners in the open country, and 
their property would be useful’ (Freeman). Stahl makes év- 
Koufouervwv avtév apply to the Syr. in general, placing eikés . . 
néew in parenthesis, but the difficulty is imaginary. 

17. #v mpds xtA.—this is the plan for the army: they would 
win a victory under the walls, and then take up a strong 
position there. The superfluous men with the ships would 
seek the nearest convenient harbour, and Megara would be a 
better site than Alcibiades’s Messene for this épépunats. 

§ 4]. 22. Méyapa—see c. 4, 2. On Lamachus see Intr. 
p. xiv. 
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§11. 4. SamActoas—from Rhegium. 
7. av ov—unusual order. 


§ 21.10. mwaodv—the fleet had previously been in three 
divisions, c. 42, 1. 


§ 31.14. Se&apevov—thus they gained their first ally. 
17. Typlav—north of Leontini. 


§ 41.20. rov péyav Aipeva—it contained docks, probably built 
by Gelon. 

27. a&mevar—tor the change from 67: to infin., where the 
infin. contains an exhortation, cf. Andoc. 1, 41 eimeiy nuds bre 
dedoypuevoy ein . . Eva adrov juev eiva, ‘he was to be one of us.’ 
Thuc. tv. 50 réupar=mitterent. This use of the infin. is also 
common in 0.#. in the terms of laws, prayers, and the like, 
the subject being accus. : this must be distinguished from the 
rare use of the infin. as imper. with nom. subject, as in v. 9 
ov. . émrexOeiv, It must probably be admitted that this infin. 
with accus. depends in 0.4. and 0.0, alike on the general 
idea of an order, or agreement, or prayer, and is identical with 
the infin. after \éyw in the sense of ‘ order’; cf. 11. 2 dvetzev 6 
Kfpvé . . TiWecAar. But with the nom. the infin. is independent, 
as in our own use on notices. dzévai here is clearly connected 
with knptdéar, as érel éxnpvxOn shows. 

§ 51. 29. rods Aysevas—the Great, the Little, and Trogilus. 

30. tmoXepntréa—the construction with the plur. verbal is 
‘essentially Ionic and poetical’ EM Ae es It cecurs 
several times in Thuc., but seldom in oth tic prose. 

§11. 5. mpds thy €. Terpappevwv—‘ had their attention oc- 
cupied with’; rpémrec@ac mpds of persons is ‘to concentrate 
one’s attention on,’ or ‘to appeal to the help of,’ ‘resort to.’ 
The aor. is érparéunv, érpevauny being trans. 

7. &voKodopnpevyv kakSs—sce. 7@ Tele: ‘not built firmly into 
the wall.’ The meaning is explained by Eur. Phoen. 114 apa 
midat, KAnOpos xadkdder’ EuBora, Aaivéoicw "Audiovos dpydvots 
TelXEOS HpmooTat ;—2.e., according to Bernadakis, ‘are the gates, 
the brass-bound barriers (¢uS8oda) in the gate-ways (kAjOpors), 
fitted firm in the holes (épydvos) in the stone of Amphion’s 
wall?’ so that épyava are the dowels into which the bar (uéxXos) 
was fitted. Now in the present case the épyava were so worn, 
or badly made, that though the bar was across the gate and 
was fastened, it could be removed without the key (Badavdypa). 

8. iyspafov=ev dyopa dérpiBov (Schol.), ‘to learn what was 
going on’ (Arnold), just as at Athens it was customary to 
loiter there, especially before and after a meeting of the 
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Keclesia. The people coming from the Ecclesia would find the 
army in the Agora. 


§ 21. 11. od wodXot twes—c. 1, 1 n. 


§ 11. 2. kal ér.—instead of cal éx Dupaxovedy Ort. 52 

6. at@is—as before from Catana to Syr., so now from Syr. 
to Camarina. 

i. oxovres—Livy’ s tenere. aiyadds is Ionic. 

9. ta Spxta—probably the reference is to the treaty of Gear 
arranged by Hermocrates in 424. Camarina became an ally of 
Syracuse. Sieg 

pia vni—so that there could be no possibility of hostile 
action. 


§ 21. 12. kardé te—some point in Syr. land. 
13. tmréwv—the difficulty that Nicias had expected. 


§*1 1, 1. thv Tadapiwlay—one of the two state ships. 53 
Aristoph. Birds 147 refers to this mission: dvaxtwerar | KAnT7p’ 
diyouo’ Ewlev  Tarauwia. A third state ship, the Dedias, is 
mentioned in inscriptions. 


3. KedevoovTas—t.¢. Tos év TH v7i. 


6. per’ avtrot—the order clearly implies that Ale. had not 
even now been accused of mutilating the Hermae. 


§ 21. 9. {qrynow—alluding to the (nrnrai: see c. 29. A 
metic named Teucrus had, after the departure of the arma-_ 
ment, given information about both Mysteries and Hermae. 
He received the reward of 1000 drachmae. Plut. Ale. 20 
quotes Phrynichus Com. (Hermes oq.) pudasopar: Tevxpw yap 
ovxi BotNoua | unvuTpa Sodvar To Tarapvaiw éévw. After his 
information the Commissioners judged that the crimes ‘ were 
due to a large number, émt dyjuou karadvoe, Kai xpjvac érifnreiv 
kal uh matoac@a’ (Andoc. 1, 36). 


12. ob Soxipatovtes Tods p..—the action of the Commissioners 
encouraged one Dioclides to give false information about the 
Hermae, saying that he saw a crowd of about 300 on the night, 
and he denounced 42 persons, among whom were the orator 
Andocides and several of his relatives. Dioclides subsequently 
admitted that he had given false information, and was put to 
death. Plut. Ale. 20 “quotes Phryn. Com. @ pirrad™ ‘Epuh, 
kal purddooou hi Teco | avTov Tapakpovon Kai Tapacxys deaBodyv 

| érépw AtoxXelda BovAouévw kaxdv re Spay. About the same 
time a woman named Agariste and Lydus gave information 
about the Mysteries, inculpating Alcibiades. 


17. twa—mase. 
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§ 31. 22. trd Aakcdatpoviwv—in 510 B.c. under K. Cleo- 
menes. Herod. vi. 123; Ath. Pol. c. 19. 


a4 § 11,1. rd yap—the introduction of this episode causes 
great surprise to modern critics. There are discrepancies in 
the account of the affair as given here and in the Ath. Pol. : 
‘we cannot tell which story is the truer, and the probabilities 
which may be alleged on either side are not decisive’ (Forbes, 
Thuc. i.). Thue. makes reference to the story in I. 20. We 
must remember that the matter was of first-rate historical and 
political interest to the Athenians, and that Thuc. writes for 
students. 


ToApnpa—the conspiracy was in 514, but H. and A. were 
popularly regarded as heroes who had actually destroyed the - 
tyranny. The famous scholium of Callistratus quoted by 
Athenaeus (év ptprov Kkdadl 7d Eidos Popjow KT.) is earlier 
than Thuc. €vvyrvxia= ‘adventure.’ 


§ 21. 8. reXeutRoavros—527 B.C. 

9, ot modAoi—as distinguished from students. 

10. €rxe—‘ received.’ Thuc. does not use aords sing. 

12. péoros toAtrns—belonging to the middle class, like Solon. 


§ 31.13. ‘Immapxov—the Ath. Pol. makes Thessalus, younger 
brother of Hipparchus, the cause of the dispute. 


17. @s ard Tis b. &.—‘as best he could with such influence 
as he had,’ pécos av. 


§ 41. 22. maperxevatero mpomndaxtay—the omission of ws 
with mapackevdfoua is very rare except in Thuc., who has it 
several times. Xen. Hel. Iv. 1, 41 mapecxevagero ropeveduevos. 


§ 5 1. 23. thy GAAnv apxqv—‘ his rule generally was mild’ ; 
he was not tyrant, but, as Ath. Pol. c. 18 says, both he and 
Hippias joav kipioc Tov mpayudrwv dua Ta akiwpara. 

24. dveriOdves katertHoato—sc. TH apx7y, ‘he maintained 
it without exciting ill-feeling.’ 

25. Kal érernSevoav xtA.— ‘and as tyrants they for the longest 
time displayed virtuous principles and good sense,’ ¢.e. woduTeKH 
dpern such as Plato speaks of. 


27. eixoorhv—Pisistratus had levied a tax of 10 per cent on 
produce: #th. Pol. c. 15 cuvéBawev aire kal ras mpocddous 
yiyvecOat peifous Epyavouevns THs xwpas* empdtTeTo yap amo Ta 
yeyvouévev Sexarqv. The tax was thus reduced by his sons. 

28. Kadds Siexdopynoav—e.g. they are said to have adorned 


with columns the spring Callirhoe, and to have set up Hermae. 
No doubt they continued the building of the Olympieium, begun 
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by Pisistratus ; and they greatly added to the importance of 
the worship of Apollo, Athena, and Dionysus. 


29. Svéhepov . . €6vov—two of the most important duties of 
the sovereign: they carried through their wars and attended the 
temples to offer sacrifice. With the brachylogy és 7a iepda cf. 
Il. 4 &kAnoe orupaxiw . . xpnoduevos és Tov moxNdv, and II. 49 
edpacay és dpéata. Aristoph. Plut. 741 Addvicey avrdv eis Tov 
véwy, 


§ 61. 30. avtrqH—i.e. without interference from the tyrants. 


Tots pty Ketwevors—the Solonian constitution. The phrase 
0 éri Kpdévou Bios, Golden Age, was applied to the period both of 
Pisistratus and of Hippias. What Thue. says of the sons the 
Ath. Pol. says of the father, and of the sons cvvé8n dtade~audvwv 
Tay viéwy TOAA® yevérOar TpaxuTépay Thy apxjy. 


32. apxats—especially thearchons. Cf. Aristoph. Wasps 682 


év apxats eivat. 


33. “A@nvatois—the dat. is frequent, and does not imply in- 
feriority like the gen. ‘It is official. 


35. Tov badexa PeGv Boy.sv—this altar stood in the new Agora, 
as instituted by the Pisistratids, who made the Cerameicus 
the centre of Athens instead of Cydathenaeon (S. of the 
Acropolis). The altar marked the completion of their changes 
(Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von Athen, pp. 79 f.). 


36. tov év. . I[v6iov—‘in the precinct of the Pythian Apollo,’ 


i.e. the Pythium (close to the Olympieium), which was the 
work of the Pisistratids. As archon, Pisistratus celebrated the 
Thargelia in honour of Apollo. 


§ 71. 40. viv—the inscription was discovered in 1877 near 
Callirhoe (C.2.A. tv. 373). 


41. apvSpois—Classen remarks that the letters are mostly 
clear enough at the present day. But it is very likely that 
the inscription was restored later. 


$11. 2. axpiBéorepov—that this alludes to some tradition 
in the family of Thue. is clear, but it is not certain that he 
was related to the Pisistratids, as stated by Hermippus (8rd 
cent. B.C.) ap. Marcellin. : 


3. avr@ tovtw—the arguments are: (1) on a certain monu- 
ment only Hippias’s children are mentioned ; (2) on the same 
the name of H. immediately follows that of the father ; (3) it 
is unlikely that if Hipparchus had been tyrant Hippias could 
have secured the power on the day of the murder. The 
tyranny would have come to an end. (This evidence does 
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not amount to much, but it scarcely deserves the contempt 
Junghahn pours on it.) 

4. tav yvnolwv asehpov—apparently Hippias, Hipparchus, 
and Thessalus, also named Hegesistratus (Ath. Pol. c. 17; ef. 
Herod. v. 94). Thessalus is called vé@0s by Herod., because he 
was son of a g&7. The Ath. Pol. mentions a fourth son, 
Iophon (Plut. Cat. m. c. 24, and so the Schol. on Wasps 1. 
502), but nothing is known of him. 


5. % orHAyj—one of the pillars on which were inscribed the 
names of criminals condemned to death or banishment. 


§ 21. 13. mperBeverv—‘ was the eldest next to him and be- 
came tyrant.’ 


§ 31.17. atrds 8. . Kaicraro—‘and he had attempted to 
make himself ruler,’ sc. és tiv apy7jv. 

18. 1d mpdrepov Eivnbes . . hoPepdv—c. 34, 4: ‘but on the 
one hand (kai), partly because the citizens had become ac- 
customed beforehand to fear him, and partly because of the 
strict discipline he had enforced on his body-guard, he retained 
his power with abundant security, whereas on the other hand 
he was not at a loss, as he would have been had he been a 
younger brother so circumstanced that he had not constantly 
been used to govern.’ pdrepov is adverb, and dia 76 wpdrepov 
EvvnOes goes both with the uév and the 6é clause. Cf. 11. 44 7d 
5° edruxés, of Av rhs evrperectarys Adxwow, domwep olde ev viv 
TeNeuTAS, Duets dé AUVs, Where the epithet belongs to both nouns. 

19. émukovpovs—is specially used of mercenaries and kody- 
guards. Pisistratus had instituted a body called xopyyndépa. 
Cf. Plat. Rep. p. 566 7d 6H Tupavyixdy airnua . . aire rév 
Sjmov PvNakas Tivas TOU cwuaTos. 


20. todkA@ TO mepidvTi—‘ with a superabundance.’ 


21. odx . . Hmdépyoev &v 6 KTA.—‘ was not in difficulties in-a- 
situation-in-which he had not previously grown accustomed to 
rule.’ The phrase év w, quo statu, has at times a vague reference 
to what precedes, and here=‘ (in the situation of a younger 
brother) in which.’ Cf. c. 92n. 76 Te PidérroN OvK ev G AbtKod mat 
éxw. For dopey év=‘to be in difficulties in circumstances,’ ef. 
Aeschin. 1, 159 dzropety év T@ NOyw. (Most edd. connect vo. . 
aurnkee with otxy ws ddedpds vewrepos wv, but then Stein’s ws 
<dv> would be necessary ; and the above explanation is simpler 
than taking év @ as for év to’rw 87 or dri év ToUTwW, aS SOMe 
propose. ) 

§ 4]. 23. tot rd8ous TH Suervxia—‘ through his tragic fate.’ 

24. dvopacbévra = dvouacriv yevouevoy (Schol.), The accus. 
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when a dat. (‘Immdpxw) or gen. precedes is very common, 
though it is not necessary. 

§ 11. 1. rév 8’ odv—return to the story. 56 

we(paciv—for zetpav, Thuc. being fond of abstracts in -ous. 

3. émayye(Aavres—subject, Hippias and Hipparchus. 

Kavovv olcovoav—cf. Ath. Pol. c. 18 wéd\doveay aitod rhy 
adeXgnv xavngopovy Iavabynvaias éxddvoev. The two authorities 
thus disagree about the occasion of the insult, which in the 
Ath. Pol. is immediately followed by the revenge, whereas in 
Thue. there is an interval. 

5. pa) agiav—the xavnpdpo were, according to Philochorus 
ap. Harpocration, ai év déwpare wapbéva t&év doréy Kal Tov 
evyevov. 

§ 21. 10. Ilava@qvaca—Gardner and Jevons, p. 287. 

11. év 8rAots—évv Srrors is often used in this sense. Accord- 
ing to Ath. Pol. this story about the arms is wrong, od yap 
éreutrov Tore web’ StrAwY, GAN’ torepov ToOTo KaTecKevacev 6 Shuos. 

13. avrovs—Harmodius and A. )( éxelvous ‘their confederates.’ 


14. Ta mpds Tovs §.—accus. of respect. 
§ 31. 18. €xovrds ye—causal. 


§ 11]. 1. er@\Oev—cf. Aeschin. 2, 62 émnec ypévos. 57 

2. &w—outside the gates, ie. in the (afterwards) outer 
Cerameicus, outside the Thriasian gate, later Dipylon, or 
double gateway through which the Sacred Way passed. At 
a later time the Pompeium, a building in which the things 
used in the Panathenaic procession were kept, stood just inside 
the gate. There seems to be no distinction between ‘outer’ 
and ‘inner’ Cerameicus before the walls of Themistocles were 
built. Thue. describes Hippias as marshalling the procession 
outside ; the conspirators rush inside and kill Hipparchus. 
The Ath. Pol., however, says that Hippias was waiting to 
receive the procession on the Acropolis. Thuc. in 1, 21 says 
that Hipparchus was marshalling the procession when he was 
killed, and with that account the Ath. Pol. agrees. The route 
of the procession was from the gate through the inner Cera- 
meicus to the temple of Athena Polias. 


3. &aora— the details.’ 
— 
§ 21. 6. Tav Evwopotav oplot=réy EvwopyocdyTwr o. 
7. Svadeyspevov oixetws—Ath. Pol. 1.c. prravOpdrws évrvyxd- 
vorTa. 


§ 31. 12. domep etxov—‘ forthwith’: several times in Thue. ; 
but later Attics use otrws. Stein reads <ra> mdyta éxw. 
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13. &ppynoav—the proper use of the act. of this word, ‘to 
rush.’ 

14. mapa td Aewxdptov—a verb of motion is not necessary 
with wapd in this use. It denotes what one sees when one goes 
past a place. The use is not common, but well established. 

To Aewkdptov—ev péow TH Kepauerko (Harpocration). The 
story was that the three daughters of King Leos were sacrificed 
to avert famine from Athens. The chapel is connected with 
the worship of Apollo as god of purification. 

15. as &v—sc. mpoorécoter. 


17. érurrov kal aroxtetvovotv—the historic pres. is often 
combined with imperfect. <és>76 airixa Stein. 


§ 41. 20. od padlws Steré0y—a characteristic instance of the 
manner of Thuc., who never dwells on the details of outrages. 
In Ath. Pol. the story of Aristogeiton’s torture and stabbing by 
Hippias is given at length. Thuc. says only ‘he was harshly 
treated.’ 


§ 11. 2. Td yevopevov—‘ the scene of the act.’ 


3. Tovs m. Tovs OmAlras—i.c. those in the procession who 
were armed. 

ampdotepov 4%—for mpérepov . . mpiv, a very rare construction, 
except in Herod., Thuc., and Antiphon. 

aicPéobar—sce. 7d yer duevor. 


5, &bydws TH Ser rAao.—‘he assumed an air of mystery with 
his expression,’ z.e. let them see that something had occurred, 
but without giving any hint of its nature. (The Schol.’s ex- 
planation vroxpwdpevos dacdpds elvat, Hyouv aovyxuTov Thy EavTov 
dyuv Tnpjoas, though generally accepted, appearserroneous. The 
men thought he would give some reason for the sudden in- 
terruption of the preparations. ) 


mpos tiv £.—‘ with reference to the disaster.’ 


§ 21. 8. oidpevol t. épetv—the arms were piled when an 
address was given. 

§11. 2. 4 adAdytoros TéApa—‘the reckless venture,’ in con- 
trast with the dpyi ris ém-Bovdkfs which had been carefully 
planned. With this only goes é« rot rapayphua mepideois : it 
was only, the reckless venture ‘which arose out of the sudden 
alarm’ that the conspiracy had been revealed. 


§ 21. 4. xaXderwrépa—Herod. and Ath. Pol. agree. 


7. toddodts exrewve—Ath. Pol. c. 19 did 7d roddods avynpykévat 
. Taow hy drioros. 


mpos Ta éw—i.c. for a safe refuge abroad. 
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8. petaBodfjs—the word is common in the sense of a political 
change. The gen. abs. goes with trdpxoveay ‘ready in the 
event of . .’ For oi see Index. 


§ 31. 9. yotv—‘at least,’ ‘certainly,’ giving the reason in 
support of the previous remark. 

13. 80vac@at—infin. is rare after aic@dvoum. M.T. § 914. 
The epitaph is ascribed by Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 9 to Simonides of 
Ceos. Ath. Pol. c. 18 says that Hipparchus was an admirer of 
Simonides. 


§ 41. 21. dd Aakx.—see c. 53, 3. 


23. Zlyeov—Pisistratus had placed Hegesistratus in charge 
of it (Herod. v. 94). 


~§11. 1. dv—neut. pipvioKopat here takes accus. neut., 60 
(€xetva) dca: otherwise the relative would be dowry, attracted as 
always in a rel. sentence replacing a noun. 


§ 21. 6. as atray xrA.—cf. Andoc. 1, 48 éedy ededéucba 
mavTes €v TH AUTO. 

9. épatvero—se. 7d mpGyua. Andoc. l.c. tiv wédkw év KaKois 
oteav Tots weyloros Kai Urowiay eis dAAHdOUS ExovTas. 


1l. éis—viz. Andocides. He was persuaded by a cousin 
named Charmides to give information. See crit. n. 


14. ere. . kal Ta dvTa. . elre kal o¥—a remark thrown in 
by Thuc., ‘which may equally well have been true or false.’ 
The double cat only serves to balance the two phrases. 


15. ér’ dpddrepa—‘ both opinions are held conjecturally.’ 
With tore supply efyev: so 1. 86, 2; m1. 40. The speech of 
Andocides de Mysteriis was not delivered till 399 B.c. ; and it 
looks as if the account of Thuc. had been written before that 
event. 


§ 31.18. et pr Kal Sépaxev— if he is not really guilty.’ Cf. 
Ir. 11 ef wh Kal viv &pynvrac= ‘if they have not started already.’ 
It is genezally assumed that xai is out of place ; but there is no 
need for this, since kai dédpaxey is properly contrasted with 
airov ddeay romnoduevov c@oa, which clearly implies avroo 
KaTnyopeiv. 

19. &8eaav troucdpevov— ‘obtaining for himself a free 
pardon.’ Seec. 27, 2. According to Andocides the dea was 
afterwards cancelled in his case. 


20. BeBarorépav ktA.—so Andoc. : Tots uev odérw BEBaos Fv 
Hn owrnpia . . ef un tis épet "AOnvaioas Ta yevoueva. 


21. opodoyqcavtt—this cannot belong to dia dixys édOeiv 
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because Andocides was immediately released. Hence strictly 
either 6uod\oyfoa or €or is required. 


§ 41. 23. kad’ eavrot—that Andocides did inculpate himself 
is clear from the speech de Reditu, and is shown by implication 
even in the de Mysteriis. kat’ &dXwv applies, if Andoc. speaks 
the truth, to four persons only who had not been included in 
Teucrus’s list. 

25. as wero—with 76 cages. 

Setvov trovovpevor—imperf. partic. ; cf. ox avdoxerov trovet- 
Oat. dewd orev is to declare a thing intolerable )( 6. moveto bar 
to think it so. 

30. Kploets trounoavtTes—this no doubt is a brief statement to 
imply that the persons informed against generally were tried, 
excepting the victims of Dioclides. Cf. [Lys.] 6, 28. They 
were not all tried as the result of Andocides’s information. 
The proceedings were under the vémos eicaryyeAtixos, and the 
trials were before the heliasts. 

32. éravettrov apyiptov—iheir goods were confiscated, C.I.A. 
1.274; Hicks n. 55; [Lys.] 6, 18 rov’s gevyovras fnreire gvuA- 
Ray pdvewy, EMLKNPUTTOVTES Téhavrov apyuplou bwoew TH amaryovre q 


amoxtetvav7t. So Philochorus ap. Schol. on Aristoph. Birds 766. 


§ 51.35. mepipavas—antithesis to ddjkws. He means because 
the panic was allayed. The rewards to informers were then 
distributed at the Panathenaea. 


§11. 1. évayévrwv—esp. Androcles and Thessalus, son of 
Cimon. 

6. peta TOD avTod Adyou . . Shpw—the edd. whe retain the 
text explain kai 77s Evv. (1) as hendiadys with rod airod Adyou, 
(2) ‘with the same plan as the conspiracy,’ which supposes an 
unparalleled attraction of case in ris Evywpocias, (3) xal ex- 
planatory, ‘that is to say’; and repeat werd. It is, however, 
better to take kai r7s Evy. eri t@ Sym together=Tav Evvywyoray 
émt T@ 6.: the outrage is done (1) with the same object, viz. the 
destruction of the constitution, (2) in collusion with the con- 
spirators. The omission of the second mera is not without 
parallel, vit. 60, 4 €€ dvaryxaiouv Te kai Tova’rys Giavoias, and c. 
37, 2 é€k oxnvidiwy kai dvayKaias mapacKevyjs, where the two 
nouns are dissimilar. émt ‘against’ w. dat. is poetical. 

§2 1.8. kat yap tus—Andoc. 1, 45 also says that the 
Boeotians were astir on the frontier. What was feared was 
a concerted attempt to subvert the democracy by force. The 
proximity of hostile forces was no doubt due to a wish to know 
the meaning and extent of the Athenian preparations, and had 
nothing to do with the outrages. 
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9. eruxe . . tapehotca—‘ happened to come.’ 

12. mpos—‘ with,’ of negotiation. 

14. #Keww—often used of coming by appointment. According 
to Andoc. this scare happened before he gave his information. 


17. twa playv—e. 31, 4. 

ev Onoelw— Andoc. says dvaxadécavtes Tods orparnyovs 
aveirrety éxéXevoav (1) Tods mev ev Adore oikodvras iévac els THY 
aryopav 7a Orda AaBdvrTas, (2) Tos 5’ ev waxpw Teixet els TO Onoetov. 
The Theseum alluded to by Thuc. contained the relics of 
Theseus ; ketrae €v uéon TH WONEL Tapa TO viv ~yumvaccoy (Plut. 
Thes. 36), thatis, in the Agora near the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, 
now Stoa of Attalus. But the Theseum alluded to by Andoc. 
(2) is not this building, but another by the Long Walls. It 
must therefore be assumed that Andoc. (1) alludes to 75 Oycetov 
To €v wmode. It is well known that the Theseum of Thue. was 
used as a place for mustering in arms. Ath. Pol. c. 14 speaks 
of Pisistratus éforhiciav év TH Onoeiw ronoduevos. (The famous 
building now called the Theseum is now believed not to bea 
temple of Theseus. ) 


§ 31. 18. of re E€vo.—friends whom he had made during his 
expedition to the Peloponnese. 


20. trwrrevOnoay . . éritiber8ar—personal construction: lit. 
‘were suspected to be making an attack on.’ This pres. inf. 
is usually explained as being used for the fut.; but the verb is 
used in its metaphorical sense, not meaning that the political 
action was more than begun. : 

21. tovs opnpovs—300 Argives belonging to the oligarchs 
had been placed by the Athenians under Alcibiades himself in 
various islands in 416. 


24. 8a tatra—because of their supposed connexion with 
Alcibiades’s friends. 


§ 41. 25. wepraoryke . . és—‘gathered round.’ With the 
construction és, which is unusual, ef. tpérew rh dpynv els Twa. 
The same construction is used in I. 78. 


27. ottw—‘ with this intention.’ 
28. av mépt dANwv=erl rods cddovus Trepi Gv. 


§ 51.31. Separevovres—as though efpjxecay preceded. See 11. 
53, 2. For deparetw = émiédouae with inf. cf. vit. 70 e@epdmevov 
. » MH AelecOat. TO goes with pds rods év TH D. : pr CopvPetv 
is final: the length of the sentence accounts for BovAdpevor 
instead of a new object to @eparevovres: ‘being anxious not to 
cause a disturbance among their troops and their enemies in 
Sicily.’ Before zoXeulovs (noun) repeat mpds rods év ZiKeNia. 
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It is less well, as in Intr. p. xxiv., to take 7d with OopuBetv. 
The above trans. is in agreement with Stein. 


33. Mavriweas—see c. 43, 2. 


§ 6 1. 36. tiv €avTod vatv—apparently his private property. 


It does not seem to be a peculiar circumstance. Plut. Per. 35 
Tob Ilepixdéous avaBeBnxdros eri Ti EavTov Tpijpn. 

40. Oovpiows—the name of the people, as often, for the name 
of the place. The town was on the site of Sybaris, and was 
colonised by the Athenians in 443. 


41. od havepo(—‘could not be found.’ They hid until the 
state ship departed. 

42, ért SiaBodn—‘ with a prejudice against him,’ éi giving 
the condition under which he would return. 


§ 71. 46. 48y—‘ from that time.’ 

48. éphpy Siky—‘by default.’ The trial had been instituted 
already before the Salaminia left, by Thessalus. 

@avatov—his goods were confiscated, and the Eumolpidae, in 
which family the priesthood of the Mysteries was hereditary, 
invoked a curse upon him. His goods were confiscated. 


§11. 4. ér\cov—it was a grave blunder aft owing them- 
selves at Syracuse to sail away to Segesta. Nitias now took up 
his own plan of action, for which see c. 47. 


ért Dedtvotdvros —they would come first to Segesta; but 
Stahl wrongly doubts the reading, for places are not un- 
commonly mentioned in Greek in the reverse order, the ultimate 
destination being given first: 11 7,3; 93,1. The opening 
lines of the Bacchae (13 f.) proceed on the same principle. 


8. ra Stddopa— ‘the points of difference.’ Thuc. says 
nothing further about this matter. 


§ 21.9. wapamdéovtes 8 ev dpirrépa—‘ coasting along S. on 
the left,’ z.e. along the north coast. Usually & apucrépa (defla) 
éxovres, or AaBdvTes, but Stahl, followed by Classen, notices 
that the partic. would mean that they were sailing with some 
other destination in view than the north coast itself. 


12. ‘EdAds wéAts—for ‘EAAvis : for this, and not ‘EAAyK7, 
is Thuc.’s ordinary adj. with wé\vs. The form”E)\wy as an adj. 
can probably only be used with persons,”"EXXny moXeuos in II. 
36 being open to doubt. The use of these forms as adj. is 
poetical and Ionic. 


§ 31. 14. atpotow “Yxxapa—‘by this time some horsemen 
from Segesta had come . . It was from them, doubtless, that 
the A. learned that the people of H. were enemies of Segesta’ 


a 
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(Freeman). Thue. ‘subjoins 7é\uwpya Zxavkdy etc., because, 
from the circumstance of the town being of Sicanian origin, it 
might be expected that the Hyccarines should be on friendly 
terms with Egesta, which was of the same origin, or nearly 
such’ (Bloomfield), See c. 2, 3. 

18. avrol 8é—the army now marches back through the heart 
of Sicily to Catana. They thus left room in the ships for the 
prisoners. 

19. at 8 vies—the fleet is for a very short time divided, Nicias 
going on with part to the harbour of Segesta, while the other 
part prepares to sail for Catana. Nicias then rejoins the rest of 
the fleet, and with it wapfy és 7d orpdrevua, joins the army 
at Catana. 


20. mweptémAevcav—se. és Kardvny. 


§ 41. 21. ed6%s—without waiting for the prisoners to be got 
on board and for the army to start ; possibly also without wait- 
ing for the fall of Hyccara. (The narrative is obscure here. ) 


24. améSocav—the act. (see crit. note) certainly cannot= 
‘sold,’ but must mean ‘gave back’ or ‘paid’ or ‘ delivered.’ 
Grote says it ‘seems to mean that the prisoners were handed 
over to their fellow-countrymen, the natural persons to negotiate 
for their release, upon private contract of a definite sum,’ but 
this does not suit rapjv és 76 orpdrevwa. Bloomfield thinks 
‘exposed for sale’ is a possible meaning of the active. The | 
difficulty really comes from the obscurity of the passage that 
precedes. If Nicias left Hyccara before it fell, and rejoined A 
the main fleet on the way back to Catana, awédocav may mean 
‘they delivered the prisoners to Nicias.’ éyévovro é& av’rdy is 
enough to show that they were then sold. 

éyevovto—the plur. verb with neut. subject, not persons, 
appears in all MSS. only in v. 75 Kapveta ériyxavov dvra, Vv. 26 
duaprnuara éyévovro, and here. In I. 126 érAdOov ’ONuma 
CEG read érf\Oev, and in It. 8 oya éeyévovro CG read 
éyévero. amé\voav for arédooay Argyriades. 


§51.25. tots Trav TiKeAdv Evppdxovs—the gen. here is clearly 
partitive, and this is the only passage in Thuc. in which the 
partitive gen. is placed between art. and substantive: in all 
other passages that resemble this the last word is either a partie. 
or an adj.; cf. ce. 87, 2; 102, 1. In Herod. the same order 
is found, almost always with adj. or partic.; the order is not 
found in Attic. (This passage is defended by H. Kleist, 
NV. Jahrb. 143 p. 110, O. Diener de sermone Thue. p. 77, and 
by Darpe de verb. ap. Thue. collocat. p. 25.) 


26. mepréerdevcav—if this is the right word, the meaning is 
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that the fleet again sailed along the north coast, as Freeman and 


Holm explain. (It is strange that apparently the whole fleet 


should go on such a mission. But see Intr. p. xxiii.) 

28. “¥BAav—see c. 2,5. They attempt to take the city by 
storm. 

§ 1]. 2. maperxevatovro—has a double construction here, as 
also in VIII. 4. 

; ey idvres—the moods of eius are generally present, except in 

§ 21.5. mpés—‘in accordance with,’ ‘as they had at first 
feared and as they expected.’ 

7. kata Thy 7. €—the art. is either inserted or omitted at 
will. The insertion makes the expression more formal: ‘as 
each day passed.’ The addition of the partic. is unusual. 

9. mdéovtés re—answered by kai . . éAOdvres. See crit. n. 

Ta ém’ éxetva—Classen makes this adverbial ; others internal 
accus. to m\éovres=m)€ovTes Tov em Exeiva TAODY. Ta em’ Exeiva 
‘on the far side’ )( ra éwi rade ‘on the near side.’ 

ll. wepdacavres—sc. av77s, an Ionic use of the act. of repa 
in this sense. 

12. karebpévnoav—‘ came to despise them,’ ingressive. So 
Oapojoas. 

14. éketvo.—often used of the enemy. 

§ 31.17. épvPpifov=peb’ UBpews Apwrwr. 

e. . . %—‘whether . . or,’ and paddov=‘ by preference.’ 
oio.v =the Syracusans, who are contrasted with the Leontines. 
It is possible that Plutarch read Euvnkjoovres aireis uaddov, as 
he has ef Karavaiows cuvoxjoovres 7) AeovTivous KarouktovvTes 
HKovGL. 

§ 11. 2. &yev . . Ste wretorov—‘draw them as far as 
possible.’ 

4. €v torcovtw—‘in the interval gained’: here of a con- 
siderable time; in Aristoph. Zy. 420 of ashort time. Demosth. 
4, 37 é€v Gow Tatra médAdeTAUL. 

6. €v émitndet(w—‘ in some suitable spot.’ 

KaQ’ Aovxlav—‘ undisturbed,’ as often. 

7. od &v opolws—Thuc. often uses ovxX oOmolws as a meiosis 
for an absolute negative. 

8. ka<@ica>.—see crit. note; sc. 7d oTpdrevpa, as with 
ExBiBasorer. 


10. Tovs yap . . ¢xAov—object of BAdwrew, Tey L. rods imméas 


ee 
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being subject. éx\ov=camp-followers, twrbam castreinsem. 
The ground between Catana and Syracuse is mostly flat, so 
that cavalry would have a great opportunity. 
13. ottw S€—i.c. by the method proposed. 


é@ev—Stahl regards this as an instance of the rare attraction 
of the adverb, =€xe@@ev drov. Rather d0ev =S0ev dpuwpevor. 


14. BAdovrar (pass.). &a—‘ will not suffer any consider- 
able injury.’ The neut. plur. is very common with Bddrrw. 

15. mpos to’ OdAvprrelw—the temple of Zeus and its precincts 
south of the city. Two pillars still stand. See plan. 

16. dmep kal katréAaBov—there could not be attraction of the 
rel. here, as the remark is parenthetic. 

Zupakoriwy dvydSes — political exiles. For the party in 
Catana favourable to Syracuse see cc. 50, 3; 51, 2. 

17. otv—resuming after the parenthesis, as in e.g. VII. 6, 1. 
So igitur, sed, autem. 

mpos & é.—‘in order to realise their wish.’ 


§ 21. 18. méurrovo1v—asyndeton after the demonstrative 
Tovde, VII. 73, 3 is a very similar instance. 


20. TH Soxqoe—‘ as they thought.’ 
23. Kal yrictavto—the relative not repeated. Cf. c. 4, 3n. 


§ 3 1. 25. aro tév 8rAov—‘“ apart from their place of arms, 
or encampment”... asati.111. This name was given because 
it was, as Dr. Arnold observes, the place where the spears and 
shields were kept piled’ (Bloomfield). 67a is used for one or 
more camping stations as distinct from the fortifications—ra 
Tetxn—whether the stations are inside or outside a town. The 
word might be applied to such buildings at Athens as the 
Theseum and the Anaceum (see c. 61, 2 n.). 


27. émt rd otpdrevpa—esp. that part of the army which was 
not sleeping in the city. This must have been represented as 
considerable, else it would have been absurd to suggest that 
they should come ravéyuei. Still the prospect put before Syr. 
is that of capturing the whole army. The cravpwua round the 
dra must be on the side of Catana away from the sea, and the 
ships are represented by the messenger to be drawn up on shore, 
as would be natural in winter. 


28. avro(—for the case see nn. on cc. 4, 2; 48, 2. 


29. TO OTpaTevpa . . aipyoev—‘would capture the (whole) 
army,’ including those in the city (ro’s rapa opior)—for the gates 
would be shut and the ships would be burnt—‘after attacking 
the palisade’ that surrounded the camp. 
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32. Hroupdacbar KTA. =€Toluous elvar Tods dvdpas map av aitds 


nxet (Schol. ). 


65 §11. 2. pera rot—‘with the confidence that they otherwise 
felt, and the resolve even without this message to attack 
C., believed the man far more inconsiderately (than they 
would have done otherwise).’ werd with infin. is rare: it 
occurs only in I. 6, 11. 43, both gen., and here. Demosth. 5, 5 
MeTa TOD TpocoPprelv aicxivnv . . eyvwre Thy TaY TadTa TELCaYTWY 
kaKlav. 

7. kat avrot—edd. do not agree about av’roi: (1) Classen says 
it is contrasted with the Catanaeans, of whose help they were 
confident ; (2) Stahl says it is contrasted with the allies referred 
to in the parenthesis. Beth explanations are poor. avrot 
means oi orparnyol Tav Z., and in c. 63, 2 we have read 7éiourv 
Tovs oTpaTnyous . . dyew opas eri Kardvynv. But now, after 
the message, the generals no longer need to be urged, but 
of their own accord order the whole force to be ready to march 
out, being further encouraged thereto by the arrival of allies. 

Kat tov £.—‘some of their allies too.’ 

10. émel S€ Erotpa avrots—this now resumes from c. 63, 1 of 
Lupakdcro. mapecxevdgovTo ws én’ éxelvous idvres, all that has 
intervened being an explanation. 

11. at *pépar—‘ the time.’ The affair was to occupy more 
than one day. 

13. Zvpal@w—the largest river in Sicily, the Giaretta. Being 
in Leontine territory, it is in the hands of Syracuse. 


§ 21.16. BuceASv—see c. 62,5. The Syr. had been utterly 
ignorant of the A. preparations to attack them. 


§ 31.19. e§€Bavov és—‘ landed in the district near the O.,’ 
the temple remaining in the hands of Syr. 


20. to otpardredov—the camp referred to in c. 64, 1. 
25. arotrperdpevor—imperf. representing the time taken. 


66 §11. 3. avrots—the Syr. 

KkaSioav—notice the augment of xa#ifw as it is used in old 
Attic. 

és xwplov émirndecov—the position is determined by the de- 
scription, and recent authorities are in substantial agreement. 
South of the Anapus lies a plateau, bounded on the west by 
the marsh round the Cyane, on the east by the harbour. The 
camp lay on this plateau, SE. of the Olympieium. On one side 
—the west and north-west—it was covered by the marsh round 
the Cyane and the trees and buildings that intervened between 
the camp and the temple, which was held by the Syracusans ; 
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north, it was protected by the cliffs running from the temple to 
the sea. 

4. paxns dpfev—‘ be the first to fight,’ z.e. give battle only 
when he chose. 

6. év To toyw—‘ during the engagement.’ 

8. mapa 5¢ rd—see c. 45 pds dé Tous. 

§ 21.11. cratpwpa—a palisade stretching out from the shore 
into the water. 

12. épvpa—somewhat SE. of the camp. 

evepodotarov—i.c. open to an attack by sea and land. 

13. AlBors AoyaSnv=Emirereyuévars ALBors (Schol.): the adv. 
does not occur in other Attic writers, and the adj. Noydées for 
prose only in Herod., Thuc., and in late writers. Thuc. has a 
way of placing an ady. next a noun so that it belongs to it rather 
than to the verb, as in VII. 7 érws orparia ert repaw6}, ‘rein- 
forcements.’ The same occurs in Tacitus and in Lat. poetry. 

14. yépvpav—the Helorine road crossed the Anapus (Ad/co) 
by this bridge. 

§ 31.14. mapackevalopevwy—sc. airay, the subject often 
being omitted when it can easily be supplied in the gen. abs. 
The same occurs in Tac. in the abl. abs. frequently. 


17. érevra S& torepov—frequently used together. So pera 
Tav0’ torepov several times in Demosth. 


21. SiaBavres—‘ that is, they withdrew into the precinct of 
the temple, or at least into its immediate neighbourhood’ 
(Freeman). The Syr. must have previously crossed the road 
to get at the A. 


§11]. 2. as és paxnv—the site of the following battle was 
somewhere S. of the Anapus and E. of the Helorine road. 


5. TO pev Hpiocv—half the army is in front, eight deep, half 
behind, covering the camp, in a hollow square, the baggage 
being inside the square. The A. face E., the Syr. W. 


10. wovy—the word is used also of disabled ships. 
éhopavras—‘ watching.’ 
12. trav émiraktrwv—cf. § 2. evdval=‘sleeping-places.’ 


eroujcavtro—the usual phrase is évrds moetoOar, but évrds 
mo.ety (tdéwv) is also found, used of the general. 


§ 21. 13. ép’ exxalSexa—sixteen deep. 
16. padtora—prob. a numeral has fallen out after this word. 


19. éai t@ SeEa—because here the ground was smooth, being 
on the plateau. Nicias had no force to oppose to the cavalry. 
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§ 31. 22. mporépois emixerpyoev—=dpiew THs udxns. 

23. émimapiov—‘ passing along the lines.’ &kaora is direct 
obj. to this, while kara @@vy and évumaci are objects to mape- 
KeNeveTo. 


68 §11. 2. ot—‘seeing that we.’ 


émt tov aitév—contrasted with modd\p rapavécei. The 
same remarks will do for all, and they need not be Zong. 


5. Kada@s Aex Sevres—‘ plausible,’ not without a side reference 
to the Sicilian rhetoric. It is the habit of Thuc. to represent 
a general as answering the arguments of the enemy’s leader, as 
though they were contending in an assembly. 


§ 21.10. mavSnwel(—whereas the A. are chosen xaradéyors 
xpnorots (c. 31, 3). mavdnuei is the contrary of é« Karahéoyou. 

11. domep kal Hpas—attraction with dovep, as in I. 69, etc. 
Cf. the attraction of ofos as in VII. 21 mpds dvdpas roAunpods olous 
kal “A@nvaious. 

12. trepppovotor . . bropevoto1—paronomasia. drouévew 
is the regular word of soldiers who stand their ground. 


13. 8a rd . . —‘ because they have less knowledge than 
courage.’ Their ériorjun is small because they are not picked 
men. 


§31.14. wapaoratrw S€ rLwi—‘one should remember too that 
we are far from our own home and in the neighbourhood of 
no friendly country, unless indeed you mean to gain one by 
the sword.’ Stein thinks odSepid h.=adon addorpia. 

18. xaf—‘in fact.’ 


tovvavtiov . . 4#—Herod. rx. 56 jucav ra euradw 7) Aake- 
daywdvioc: Thuc. vil. 80 dmdyew . . Tovvavriov 7} of Zupaxdcroc 
€TTpouv. 


tropipvyoke—‘ suggest’: ‘I offer you a suggestion which 
is the reverse of the encouragement that the enemy are without 
doubt offering to one another.’ 
20. ot pev yap—sc. rapaxededovTa. éya Sé—sc. trommrvycKkw 
bre €orac 6 arywr. 
21. ovdk év warplSu=év y7 ob marpiéi o'cn. This order of the 
neg. is common with prepositions. 
;  €& As kparety Set 7 ph p. atroxwpetv—eé js really depends on 
| droxwpetv, ‘from which it is difficult to retreat unless we win.’ 
| Cf. 11. 88 aiet adrots eye (kal mpotrapecketafe Tas yrwmas) ws 
ovdév atrots md\H00s av émimrdéo. Livy 21, 18 nostra haec 
quaestio (atque animadversio) in civem nostrum est, nostro an 
suo fecerit arbitrio, 
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23. toddoi—sc, dvTes. 

§ 41. 24. d&las=déiduaros. 

25. mpo8ipws . . Kal hynodpevo.—the partic. and adv. are 
combined, as elsewhere. 


TV Tapotoav avayKnv—i.c. the obligation to win; whereas 
amopiay is ‘the dilemma ’—victory or a difficult retreat. 


§ 11. 2. orpardémeSov—often used for an army stationed in a 
permanent camp. 


3. ampooSdéxyntro.—active: ‘were not at this moment expect- 
ing an immediate engagement.’ 


6. amedndiWWerav—se. és Ti modu. 


ot 8€—‘others,’ who were returning from Catana (ec. 65, 8), 
or coming from Syracuse. There was no time to form up 
regularly. 


11. és 8cov . . avréxot—iterative opt., referring to several 
battles (otr’ év rat’ry ovr’ év rats &\Xats). 

12. ro 8¢ €AAelrovrt adtis— ‘owing to its short-comings they 
unwillingly abandoned their intentions as well.’ 

13. Spws S€—answering drpocdékynra uév. ovK dy oiduevar. . 
duivacba is concessive, the dy belonging both to éedGeiy and 
dutvacGac: ‘though they did not think that the A. would 
make an attack on them and that they would suddenly be 
forced to defend themselves.’ (According to this version oié- 
evar av autvacba dvayxafouevo: is the construction. The edd. 
make dvayxagouevor govern dutvacba, and Stahl, seeing that 
by that construction dvaykafouere dubvacba. ought to be 
causal, not concessive, is reduced to bracketing ovc ay olduevor 

. kai as spurious. ) 


15. dévayka{épevo.—‘by compulsion.’ They had thought to 
choose their own time. 


§ 21. 17. ot ALGoBdAo.— Wasse and Bloomfield quote several 
passages to show that these men ¢hrew stones and are there- 
fore distinct from slingers. 


19. ota—sec. roety. Cf. 11. 54 ofa eixds dveuvicOnoar, and ws 
eikés. 

étrotouv Tpomdas—‘ put one another to flight.’ ovety rpomiy 
is to ‘cause a flight’ where the enemy returns to fight; 
moetoOa 7. is ‘to defeat’ outright. 


20. pavres—some are known to have gone with the A. to 
Sicily. érpvvw and its empds. are Ionic. 

——-§ 3.1. 23, ris 8las—governed by zepi, and applying to cwrn- 

pias and é\evGepias. See 11. 44, quoted on ec, 55, 3. 
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Td piv adrixa, To S€ péhAov—‘ present . . future.’ With 
To pédXov cf. TO apxatoy, TO Tahatdy, TO NowTrOv. 

25. wept te THs GAAoTplas—sc. waxovuevor, on which also 
depends cxeiv, the addition being due to the contrast with ri 
oikelav wh Brava. Cf. 1. 50 mpos rods avOpwirovs érpdmovto 
govevew addov 7) Lwypelv. 

27. ot avtévopor—see c. 68, 2. The force of the distinction 
between the independent and dependent allies is this: for the 
former love of country was a principal object ; for the latter 
the chief object was safety at the moment, and it might he 
that by a victory their country would become more worth 
living in. 

31. avedtriorov=7%) dvédmioTos jv. 

32. érevra S€ krA.—‘and a secondary motive was the possi- 
bility that by helping to subdue others they might find their 
subjection to Athens (a’rots) less oppressive.’ &Xo Tris object to 
tvyxataotpevduevov, to which supply 76 brjKxoov. The return 
to the neut. sing. is influenced by 7: d\\o, which stands for 
Twas &dXous. 

§ 11. 1. yevopévns ev xepol—so ev xepol yevouevor. In Lat. 
too both ad manus veniunt and ad manus pugna venit are 
found. 

4, rots pév—dat. incommodi. 

5. Kal rotro—as well as their inexperience. 

6. EvverAaBéobar—airiov PoBov yevéc Pa (Schol.). 

7. Kal dpa erovs—‘ merely the result of the season,’ which 
was late in the autumn. dpa érovs may refer to any season, 
but is most often used of the hot season. 

8. tovs 8 avOerraras—‘ the circumstance that the enemy 
did not give way.’ Cf. c. 46, 2. 

§ 21.11. 1d kata odds abtots—viz. 7d uécov, c. 67,1. For 
the xara cf. Demosth. 57, 2 mpés rhv kar’ éxeivew airiay, ob mpods 
TO Ka’ abrov ExacTos dywrifoueba, 

§ 31.18. dc0v dodadds elxe—with eraxodovOjcavtes. marw | 
= back to their lines. 

21. @s é€k Tay m.—‘ as well as they could.’ 

22. Spws—‘ though defeated.’ 

opdv aitav . . tov Xpnpatwv—partitive gen. 


§ 11. 2. rd tepdv—Plutarch says that the A. army was 
anxious to seize the spoils of the temple, and that Nicias pre- 
vented the sacrilege, and purposely permitted the Syr. to 
occupy the Olympieum. 
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Evykopicavres—to burn them. vexpods cvyKouigew is the 
regular phrase for preparing the dead. 


3. él tupay émbévres—it was the custom to burn the bodies 
on the field of battle, then to collect the bones and send them 
to Athens to be buried in the outer Cerameicus. In the case of 
Marathon, however, the bones were buried on the field of 
battle, this being regarded as a special honour. It is noticeable 
that Thue. in describing this first battle of the expedition puts 
down the occurrences—such as the preliminary sacrifices and 
the details of burial—that are a part of all battles. 


4, avrot—on the battle-field. 


10. amérAevoav és Katrdvnv—a strange thing to do after 
gaining a victory. WNicias surely ought to have attacked 
Syracuse: for this purpose cavalry would not have been needed. 


§ 21.12. abrdbev trovetobar—i.c. from the position which they 
now occupied. But it is strange that they did not discover 
all this before taking up the position. 

13. Urméas Te. . Kal xphpara Sé—here re is answered by 6¢, 
for xai strictly=‘as well.’ ve. . dé is quite common, esp. in 
tragedy. xai. . dé occurs several times in Thuc. Notice the 
chiasmus in €x Trav “A@nvav .. éx Trav a’rédev . . a’ridev. . kal 
map ’A@nvaiwy. Chiasmus is very common in Thue. 

14. petratépapwotv—the act. means to summon to one’s aid. 
Cf: c. 52, 1. 

16. xpqpata—serves as object of one verb and subject of 
another. 


20. kat otrov—cxplanation of 7a dda, so that kai=‘ both.’ 


21. és ro fap—expressing the time in the fut. when the thing 
is to occur. Frequent in Aristophanes. 


§11. 1. és thy Nagov kai Katavnv—the order is the same 
as in c. 61, 2, the more remote place being mentioned first. For 
the stay of the fleet at Naxos seec. 74,1. Thue. here gives 
in summary the action of the A. during the rest of the 
winter before passing to the action of the Syr. during the same 
time. 


5. érotovv—‘ called,’ of the authorities. 


§ 21. 6. avip krA.—as this is the third interposition of 
Hermocrates (Iv. 58 and vi. 32), it is rather strange to find him 
ushered in with this eulogy; but Thuc. means to mark the 
increase of his reputation xara Tdv méNemov. 


Evveotv—the dat. is commoner. 
7. urepia—i.c. the experience he had gained in previous 
P 
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wars was of service to him in this war. kata Tov médepov is 
not general, but refers to this particular war. { 

9. ov« éla—‘ urged them not to take the result seriously.’ 

§ 31. 10. yuopunv—‘ spirit,’ virtus. 

12. etva.—attraction of rel. sentence in 0.0. ; cf. c. 24, 3. 
See crit. note. 

14. Xeporéxvars—se. waxys, the contrast being between 
skilled and unskilled workmen—veterans chosen xaradéyors 
xpynorots and new levies. 

§ 41. 14. péya S€ BrAdar kai tTav o. tiv w.—‘ they were 
greatly hampered too by the number of generals in command 

. and the disorganised confusion of the rank and file.’ 

19, mapackevacwot kTA.—-‘improve the hoplites, by provid- 
ing arms for those who had none (i.e. because they were too poor 
to buy them) . . and by enforcing a thorough system of train- 


? 


ing.’ &AAy means the other details besides the use of arms. 

24. edragias S€—‘and since they would acquire discipline in 
action.’ mpoo-yevouévns is equivalent to a fut. perf. 

25. apddrepa—i.c. tiv dvdpiay (=etWuxiav) kal ri etraciar. 

aird—‘naturally,’ ‘automatically,’ since ‘by association with 
danger their discipline would be called into practice, and their 
courage would be bolder than ever by association with the 
confidence that knowledge gives.’ Cf. 1. 40 7d moriv ris 
eevOepias. In toeo8ar there is an anacoluthon, écouévnv being 
strictly required to match pererwpévnv. Cf. c. 35, 1. 

§ 51. 29. dpdcat atrots—the whole people were to take this 
oath. It was not to be confined to the troops. 

32. ampohacictws—‘ with resolution,’ without having to 
offer reasons for their conduct. 4 

73 §11. 1. kat—‘accordingly.’ 

5. TovTous tpets—‘ only these three.’ 

§ 21.7. Evppaxta=upaxor. 

8. tov médepov PeBardrepov m.—‘ give to the war a more 
decided and open character.’ 

11. admayéyaow—sc. of APnvato. 

12. @dediav &AXnv—‘ reinforcements.’ éamuméwrrewy is con- 
trasted with peraréurew in vit. 15. 


74 §11. 3. @ pev érpdcoero—‘ the design failed, because Ale. 
. . knowing that he would be banished, gave information about 
the plot, of which he had knowledge.’ : 


7. Tovs Te dvSpas—i.c. Tods uqvudevras. 
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8. mpdrepov—before the Athenians arrived. 


9. érekparovv—the subject is suddenly narrowed down from 
the Messenians at large (ot dé) to the party favourable to Syr. 
(oi ratra BouNdpuevor). 


§ 2]. 11. mwepi—as in 1. 117 judpas epi recodpas Kal déxa. 
But this use of wepi to denote the approximate period is not 
common. It does not occur in the orators, nor in Aristoph. 


13. mpovxape.—a favourite word with Thue. for ‘to succeed.’ 


Spia kat—on the MSS. Opaxas see crit. note. dépia are, 
according to Stahl, protected places for the storage of arms and 
baggage. Hesych. explains épa as reixicua, ppayuds. Others 
understand épia as ‘docks,’ vewpia. 


§ 11.2. rov Tepevirnv—(1) the wall was built so as to en- 
close the T., or precinct of Apollo’s temple, which was part of 
the Neapolis ; (2) it was mpés 77 mode, adjoining the city wall ; 
(3) it Was mapa may 7rd mpds Tas ’Emcrodds épav, ‘running all 
along the ground that looks towards Epipolae.’ This is not 
clear; but it implies (a) a wall of considerable length, (b) a wall 
that did not project far to the west. 

3. €vTos Tone apevor—‘ taking into it.’ 

4. 8” €X\aooovos—‘that the shorter distance (at which the A? 
would otherwise be able to build) might not render it easy to 
invest them in case of a defeat’ ; i.c. the object of the new out- 
work was to increase the length of wall that the A. would have 


75 


to build if they attempted to invest Syr. With 6v éddecovos - 


‘at a less distance’ cf. dua modXod, 6’ GAiyou, dia TocovTov. It 
was esp. from the cliff to the harbour that the distance was 
increased ; and from c. 103, 1 it appears that the A. had to 
cover a distance of some eight stadia in this direction. 

6. ra Méyapa dpovprov—‘as an outpost,’ se. éreixifov. Cf. I. 
32 érerxicOn “Aradavrn dpovipiov. Megara was before deserted ; 
see c. 49,4 andc.4,1n. It now becomes a northern outpost of 
Syr.: Poppo explains that the object was to prevent the A. from 
making Megara a naval station. 

év to ’O.—see c. 70, 4. The palisades were not constructed 
at Leon and Thapsus (c. 97, 1), and so must have been chiefly 
for the great harbour (Poppo). 


§ 21. 11. atray—rév Karavaiwy. The camp was of course 
empty, and the Athenians apparently did not think it worth 
while to hinder the Syr., though why they allowed the land 
of Catana to be ravaged is not clear. 


§ 31. 14. thy érl Adynros—see c. 1, 1 n., and ef. c. 6, 1. 
From ¢c. 52, 1 it appears that Camarina held that this treaty 
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had been superseded by the treaty of Gela in 424 B.c., and in 
c. 67, 2 we hear of Camarina sending some slight help to Syr. 
But now Camarina acts with caution. The treaty of 424 was 
only ocrovdai (Iv. 65), a cessation of hostilities, whereas the 
treaty of 427 between Cam. and Athens was fuuuyaxia. In 422 
Cam. had sided with Athens. In ec. 78, 4 Hermocrates ex- 
aggerates the importance of the orovdai of 424 in the words uy 
parak@s worep viv Evupaxety: and in c. 79, 1 he minimises the 
importance of the évumaxia of 427 by treating it as an émimayia, 
or defensive alliance—which it was not. The result of the 
debate that follows is that Cam, remains neutral. She joined 
Syr. in 413 (vil. 33). 

19. méprpar & érrepapav—expressive of blame or contempt; cf. 
Herod. 11. 49 movetou Ta rocedor. : 


20. pt odkére B.—irorra has the construction of a verb of 
fearing, as also have brororjoa, bronrevew, bréovo.a. 


22. mporxwpao.—se. uj. KaTa=‘ owing to.’ 
§ 41. 28. mpodtaBddAXery—‘ prejudice them against the A.’ 


76 S111. thy w. dbvapiv—obj. of deicavres, while airijy is obj. 
of katamdayire. 

2. KaTatAayire—t.c. that fear may induce Camarina to join 
the A. 

3. Tovs. . Adyous—depends on deicayres. éovTas is con- 
trasted with rapotcay, Ndyous with divauw. ‘ We sent out our 
embassy, not from a fear that . . but from a fear that the words 
that they intended to address to you before you could hear 
what we have to say, might persuade you.’ Notice that piv re 

. adkovca. precedes muy, and consequently belongs to tous 
pédXovtas, not to weicwow. 


§ 21. 7. 7 mwvvOaverbe—sc. Frew: but q is direct obj. of 
Urovootiuev. (So Classen; Kriiger and others explain 7 as 
attracted for #v, and jv as left unattracted for the sake of 
variety, but this is scarcely probable. ) 


9. karouloar. . ouxloat—paronomasia, adnominatio ; cf. c. 
76, 4 d&éuverwrépov, kako~uverwrépov: 79, 2 addyws . . evAOYw. 
It is very common in Thuc. See c. 72, 4. , 

10. Tas pév éxet modAes—Aegina, Scione, and Melos are 
especially referred to. 

12. Xadkxwéwv—see c. 3, 3. The Chalcidians of Euboea are 
said to be ‘enslaved’ because their independence is gone. 
dovela often denotes the opposite of avrovoula. 


14. SovAwoapévous Exeww—cf. c. 39, 2n. There is again an 
enthymeme here. See onc. 10, 5. 
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§ 31. 15. t84—‘ method.’ 


eketva—t.c. 7a éxe?, their possessions in Greece. €or xov, 
‘obtained.’ With mepdvrat supply cyxeiv, the infin. or partic. 
being often omitted with verbs that require the completion : 
e.g. V. 80 ob uévra evOUs ye dméoTn GANG Sievoeiro (sc. amogTHvat) 
drt Kal Tods ’Apyelous Ewpa (sc. dmrocrayTas). 

16. Hyepoves yap—the likelihood that the view expressed is 
correct is shown by an example from previous events. This 
is the argument known as 76 eixés supported by rapadelyuara. 
There is another instance in c. 79, 1. 

17. exdvtwv tav te “ldvev—cf. 1. 95 ev rAd TH ipyeuovla Hon 
Biaiov évros (sc. Pausanias) . . otx jKicta of “Iwves . . ga- 
T&vTes Tpds Tods "APnvaiovs jElovy abrovs Tyeudvas Pav yevécOa. 
Herod. Vill. 3 daeiovto ri iyyeuoviay To’s Aaxedaiuovious. Ath. 
Pol. c. 23 éri rhv aréctacw ri Trav "ldévwv awd tis TSv Aakedat- 
Lovieoy cumpaxias’Apioreldns Fv 6 mpotpévas. This was in 478- 
477 B.C. 

ard ohpov—rav APnvaiwy, i.e. dco drorko abt&v Foav (Schol.). 
Poppo quotes I. 12 “Iwvas ’A@nvaia Kal vnowrT&v tods modXovs 
wxicav (Ionia and the Cyclades). 


18. @s ért rod M. tiwwpia—this was the primary object of 
the new confederacy. 


Tovs wéev—depends on katectpéWavro. Autoerpariay is obj. to 
éreveyxovres. Plut. Cim. c. 11 of the allies, dvdpas kal vats ws 
eTAaXONoaY ov TapeEtxor. 


19. ém’ GAAHAOUS oTpareve_v—se. éreveyKdvTes : others were 
charged with making war on one another. This occurred in the 
case of Samos and Miletus (1. 115). 


20. tots Sé—governed by ézeveyxévres, in accordance with 
custom where a common object of a partic. and verb is near the 
partic. + CE <. 77,. 2. 


etxov—se. émeveyxeitv. Cf. 1. 99 airiac d\\m Te Foay Tov 
amooTdcewy Kal wéyioTat al TOY Pdpww Kal vedy Exderac. 


21. katertpépavro—cf. Ath. Pol. c. 24 NaBdvres ri apxhv 
Tois cuMpmaxXoLs SegTOTLKWTEpws EXPBVTO. 


§ 41. 21. kat od wept xrX.—‘so, it seems (dpa ironical), 
Athens was not contending for the freedom of Greece nor 
Greece for her own when they resisted the Persians: Athens 
resisted them in order to substitute dependence on herself for 
dependence on them; Greece resisted to secure a change toa 
new master, who had not less sense, but made a worse use 
of his cleverness’ ; 7.e., as Freeman says, ‘the other Gks, had 
simply exchanged the Mede for a master of greater understand- 
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ing, but of understanding used only for mischief,’ as they found 
afterwards. 

25. ot 8’ éri—strictly this should be of 6€ 6. weraBorjs, still 
depending on epi 6€. 

Seomdrov p.—cf. c. 18, 7 n. The artificiality of this passage 
is censured by Dion. Hal. 


77 = §11.5. xovres wrapadelypara—the ‘examples’ are of two 
kinds : there are (1) the experience of the subjects of Athens; 
(2) the repetition of the deception. Both of these demonstrate 
the folly of not combining. Hence rv te éxet ‘HE. is answered ~ 
by kal . . cogicuara, in apposition to mapadelyuara. Then 
Karockioets and émixoupias are the explanation of codicwara— 
‘tricks such as the restoration of L.,’ etc. 

9. Everpadévres—‘ combining’; cf. Demosth. 9, 60 cvarpa- 
pévres dvOpwirot moNol. 

11. otk "Iwves té5e—‘ here are no Ionians.’ rade ‘usitatum 
ubi dicere volunt: haec quae hic vides cirewm te jacentia’ 
(Goller). elciv is constructed to suit the complement. 

"Teves . . “EdAnomdvriot . . vyo@trar—three of the dis- 
tricts into which the cities of the Athenian Empire were grouped. 
Cf. 1. 89 of "AOnvator kat of dd “Iwvias Kal “EXAnomévtou Evp- 
paxo. For the vnowrat see c. 76, 3. 

13. atel peraBdddAovres—‘ with occasional changes.’ The 
middle is usual. So Thuc. has peraxepifew for ueraxerpifer dat, 
Telpav = TeipacAat, mporevar=mpolecOa. 

SovAotyrat—‘ are dependent upon.’ 

Awpiis—they affected to despise the Ionians. 

15. Lukediav—Freeman points out that Sicily is here dealt 
with as #mrepos (cf. on c. 1, 2), and is contrasted with vyowrat. 


§ 21.15. 4 pévopev—‘ what, are we waiting?’ So in col- 
loquial Latin guid ago? is more lively than guid agam ? 

18. ei80s—the ‘method’ that is explained in what follows. 

hpOv—depends on rods per. 

19. Evppdxov édridi—‘ by the hope of obtaining allies ’—.e. 
alliance with the Athenians is the temptation offered. 

éxtrokeodv mpos GAAHAovs—cf. c. 91, 6 Ta EvOdde yxpH. . 
éxro\ewovy ‘stir up to war.’ 

20. rots 8 krA.— this depends on déyorTes, being attracted to 
the dat. by éxderows. Hence the sentence=rots d€ ws éxdorots 
. « NGyovres SivavTae (Kakoupyeiv), KaKxoupyew (avrovs), ‘and to 
injure others in any way they can while using smooth words 
suited to the case.’ Hermocrates detects three designs on the 
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part of the A.: (1) to sow dissension by reviving the differences 
that had been suppressed in the treaty of Gela 424 B.c.; (2) to 
invite the cities to join Athens against the Dorian states; (3) 
most insidious of all, to speak fair and play foul. Two ex- 
amples of the last had occurred already : (a) the entrance into 
Catana, c. 51; (0) the false message from Catana to Syracuse, 
c. 64. For mpoonvés see Index s.v. 

21. Kal oidpe8a kTA.—‘and while our countryman ata distance 
is perishing do we imagine that the danger will not extend 
to every one of us?’ The distant countryman is Syracuse ; the 
subject of oféueAa still the Siceliots at large (§ 1 judas advrois). 
mpoamo\\vuevou is temporal, coincident in time with oléuea. 

22. od kal és adrév twa—this is the inclusive use of tis often 
found close to a plur., as in VII. 39 éca Tis €xet, wavTas dvayKd- 
cat mwrev. For ijxew és ‘penetrate to’ cf. 11. 48 Kai és Thy dvw 
wohkw adixero (7) vécos), and for the opinion, 1. 120 kav péxpe 
copay TO dewov mpoeGew. 

23. mpo 8 adrod xrA.—this stands for waddov dé tov mpd aibtod 
wacxovTa Kal’ abrov 6., ‘but rather that he who suffers before 
one confines the trouble to himself,’ z.c. isolates it, prevents it 
from spreading. For the order, which is due to the emphasis 
laid on mpd avrod, cf. 11. 7 €& "IraNias rots éXoudvas for Tots é& 
T, é. 


§11. 1. kal e& to dpa—‘now if by chance it has occurred to 


any one.’ The sing. is used throughout this section where the 


plur. would be commoner. 


3. €avrov Sé—for the accus. in a contrast where the subject is 
the same as that of the main verb, cf. Andoc. i. 64 efor adrtots 
. ok eué devov elvat, GANA aGdAAOV avTo 7d Epyov: ib. 113 ir’ 
avrow me Pnui cec@oOa, 
ae trép ye . . mept THs €uAs—this variation of irép and zepl 
is very common. 
6. év tow—‘ equally’; so év dpuoly. 
Tis EavTod—sc. epi. 
9. épijpos—the opposite of Siuuayor éywv. 
tov te A€nvaiov ktA.—‘ let him reflect too that the A. do 
not wish to punish Syr. for her hostility so much as to use me 
as a pretext in order to confirm her friendship with him.’ 
Poppo (see crit. note) objected to this rendering on the ground 
that there is nothing in the design rhv éxeivov gidlavy BeBaw- 
gacOac to cause Camarina (rév dewvdy iyovmevoy brép Trav Lupa- 
kovg@v kiwduvevew) to suspect Athens. But (1) three courses 
that are open to Camarina are dealt with here: (a) alliance 
with Syracuse (kal rijs éavrod . . dywveetrac); (b) friendship, 
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i.e. alliance with Athens (rév te ’A. . . BotNeaAar); (c) 
neutrality (all of § 2). What () entails, in the speaker’s 
opinion, has been clearly explained in c. 76, 3. (2) Euphemus 
in reply repeatedly refers to this gia and what it entails in 
the opinion of Athens; c. 83, 4 ra évOdde rower wera TaV pitwy 
aopah@s karaornobmevo, c. 84, 3 (Evupopoa) Ta EvOdde . . Of 
dito. . . avrovowovmevot, and c. 85, 1 throughout. (I do not 
see that there is zrony here in giNiav, as some edd. say.) 


ll. ty 8 uy mpohacea—ry mpoddce ris eurs exOpas. 
12. od Fooov=p"adrov. 


§ 21.13. apdtepa—sc. PAdvov kal PoBov which are meant by 
avrd below. 

14. +a pelLo—‘ greatness.’ The argument is well put by Free- — 
man: ‘It was vain to say that it was the interest of any other 
cities that Syr. should be, not destroyed, but so far weakened as 
no longer to be dangerous to her neighbours. That was not the 
way in which human affairs could be managed ; none of them 
could undertake that Syr. should lose just as much strength as 
suited him, and no more.’ 

15. cwppovicbapev—rarewwhGuev (Schol.). 

17. odk GvOpwrlvns krA.—‘his desire is a wish that it is 
beyond the power of man to realise.’ BovAnow is internal accus. 

ov yap oidv re kTA.—‘ it is not possible for one and the same 
man to be at once arbiter of his wishes and of fortune alike’ 
—i.e., aS Bloomfield explains, a man cannot reguiate his own 
wishes and at the same time the event of the actions resulting 
from those wishes. ‘You may,’ says H., ‘prefer to remain 
neutral in the hope that we may suffer a moderate blow: but 
how are you to regulate the severity of the blow? Your design 
will perhaps be frustrated by 7’x7, which crosses the purpose of 
man.’ With rauiav yevécba cf. rapeverOa, c. 18, 3. 


§ 31.19. et yvoun apapror—ywun, as often, is contrasted 
with réxn. What if Syr. should be destroyed as the result of 
your ueutrality ? yvwuns auaprdvew is also found, as in I. 33. 
So ywouns and youn cparjva. 

20. édXodupSe(s—the rendering of this as middle, ‘having come 
to sorrow through his own troubles’ (Schol.), is open to the 
objection that the middle form is used elsewhere by Thuc., as 
by other authors. Hence Classen and Stahl, following Elmsley, 
render ‘brought into a lamentable condition throngh his 
troubles.’ 11. 46 has droXopupdpevot, VII. 30 6Xopupdcbar. But 
the form ®dod’pAnv occurs nowhere else, so that it is im- 
possible to settle the question, and the evidence of the Schol. 
€mi Tats (dias cummopats d6\opupduevos is all that we have. 
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21. tax’ av tows—cf. c. 10, 4; 34, 2. The tendency to re- 
dundancy in the use of adverbs is noticeable both in Gk. and 
Lat.—e.g. unde domo, 1é0ev oixdbev, avrod éxe?. In Lat. comedy 
it is very common. 

kal Tots énots ayalots—z.c. he may wish that Syr. still had 
power to defend him in his trouble, may have reason to regret 
that she has no longer prosperity for him to envy. ‘In 7day’ 
av icws . . POovfcat we have a refined turn occasionally resorted 
to by rhetoricians, of which the purpose is to set forth the value 
of anything present by adverting to its absence or loss’ (Bloom- 
mene: 


22. advvarov 8 KTA.—sc. Tots eEuols ayabots abdis PAovfcat. 
The speaker employs the argument from 76 dvvaroy: cf. Intr. 
p- xlviii. and Index under jines. ‘That is impossible if he 
abandons us and refuses to take his share of the common 
dangers, in which are involved not allegations but realities.’ 


23. od epi Tv dvopatav. . oywv—this depends on xwédvvous, 
and xivéuvos mepl T&v évoudrwy=a danger in which are con- 
cerned the phrases (that will be used) ; as we say ‘to fight for a 
name.’ The dvdéuara which they would not be fighting for, but 
which would naturally be used, are instanced in 7 t&v Zupa- 
kovoay Stvamus: the épya for which they would be fighting are 
instanced in 7 a’t&v cwrnpia. Hence the whole=rovs avrovs 
Kwdtvous ov tmept TAS Huerépas Suvduews GANA TeEpi THs EavTay 
owrnpias. Of. 11. 42 wi) repli icov quiv evar Tov dyGva. tmép and 
évexa are also used with such words. The use of the plur. © 
évoudtwy . . épywv is rhetorical, and is a very common device 
of language, being found even with proper names. 


25. Adyw péev yap KTA.—this explains od wepl . . Epywv. 

§ 41.28. ra Sedrepa kivSuvevoovTas = Tov Sevrepov Kivduvoy K.: 
Seco Sr. &. 

29. avra—‘ the facts’ ; cf. c. 40, 2. 

Evppaxetv—see note on c. 75, 3. 

30. avtots—‘of your ownaccord.’ In &trep «rh. the order is 
gaiverOar mapakeNevomevous Tatra dmep deduevar av émixandetode, 
‘you ought to be openly encouraging us, so that we may not give 
way, exactly as you would have appealed to us and called for 
our help.’ radra is obj. of rapaxehevouévous, daep of deduevor. 

32. émekadetoOe—‘ to call to one’s aid,’ as often. 

ék TOV Opotov=duolws, adverbial phrases with é« being very 
common in Thuc.—as é€k Tod mpodavois, Tov pavepov, Tod evOéos, 
Tov eixdTos, Tov evmpETrovs, TOU diKaiou, etc. 


33. Straws pydéev evSooonev—this explains dep and raira, and 
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the construction is on the analogy of that which follows verbs 
of precaution, 6p@, éryerotuat, etc. The note in Jowett says 
that ‘there is a slight flaw in the double reference of the 
words, which apply better to the actual than to the supposed 
case.’ But in the supposed case—that Athens had attacked 
Camarina instead of Syracuse—it would still have been in point 
for Camarina, while calling in the aid of Syr., to urge her not 
to give way before Athens, viz. for the sake of the other Siceliot 
cities. To refrain from supporting Camarina would have been 
a surrender to Athens. There is, in fact, only a different 
nuance in the meaning of évdwoopuev as applied to the two cases. 
Precisely the same happens in vil. 61, where the one word 
matpidos is applied to the Athenians and Syracusans with a 
different implication. 


79 §11. 1. SedAtq 8 KrA.—‘ perhaps from cowardice you will 
regard your duty in relation to us and to the invaders by 
saying.’ Stahl and Fr. Miiller think 76 dixaoy is ironical, 
since the plea of évyzpyaxyia with Athens would not be justice 
to Syr. But Meyer points out that it would be just to both 
sides for Camarina to urge ‘we have a éuupaxia with Athens, 
and only orovdai with Syr.’ See n. on c. 75, 3. The speaker 
contemplates Camarina supporting Athens on this ground of 
duty. 

4. Hv ye—restrictive: ‘you only entered into it.’ 

éml tois bidkois=xara tov ¢.: cf. c. 61, 1. 

5. tav St éxOpav Hv trs—‘ but in case an enemy,’ the order 
being due to the antithesis. 

6. tots ye "A.—ye restrictive ; BonOet of purpose: ‘to help 
the A. only when.’ The order is again modified to bring rois 
’A. into contrast with rots dito: otherwise érav ye im’ dddwv 
abikGvTa BonOetv rots A. 

7. Stav bd GdAAwv—se. ddixGvrac from the déicxGow following. 
Bauer compares II. 11 tiv r&v wéXNas Syoty uaddov 7 Ty EavTov 
opav, sc. Snouuévny. 

8. ‘Pnytvor—see c. 44, 3. 


§ 21.10. Kal Sewoy et exetvor pév. . dpets 5€—the two incon- 
sistent thoughts are frequently so placed after dewdv, aicxpor, 
dewvov ay ein, Sevvov dv wor Soke? eiva, etc. The tense and mood 
are not necessarily the same in the two clauses as they are here 
—cwdpovotcw .. Bo’NecOe—and when a neg. is required either 
ov or “7 can be used in the ef clauses. (Cf. Shilleto on 1. 121; 
Gentsch in Com. Phil. Jen. iv. p. 299.) The former clause 
must be made subordinate with ‘ whereas.’ 


11. Td epyov Tot Kadod 8. tromrevovres—‘ suspecting the 
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real meaning of the specious claim’ to their help on the ground 
of kinship. «adod is ironical. dicalwua is a claim just in the 
eyes of those who put it forward, d:calwors the act of putting 
it forward. Cf. émirjdeuwa, émirndevois: d&iwua, déiwors. 


12. adéyas—‘without reasonable cause,’ ‘show an unreason- 
able prudence,’ because abstract reason would require that as 
kinsmen they should help the Athenians. 

evAdyw mpopdce—‘ urging a logical pretext,’ viz. that you 
have a guppaxia with Athens. evddyw, like dXéyws, is ironical, 
the contrast throughout being between logic and prudence. 

13. borer trode lovs—they are only Adyw or Evupayxla Piror. 

14. ere padkdov—because besides being Dorians they were also 
close neighbours. 


§ 31.15. GAN od Slkatov—sc. diadHetpa xrr. Notice the 
commonplace argument from 76 dikacov. 


dpiver Sé—sc. Sixarov Tots pice Evyyevést. 
18. daep odtol o.—cf. c. 10, 4. tavavria is adverbial. 


19. mpos pas povovs—alluding to the previous battle, ec. 
65 ff. 


$11. 1. G@pdovs—sc. juds, both Syr. and Camarina, which 8O 
are also meant in dévac és Ti Evupaxiav. 

2. tévar S€ és tHv £.—this describes entering into a new 
relation (cf. v. 30, 5); it shows that the omovdai are to be 
changed into a fuupaxia. 

tmpo8updtepov—this applies strictly only to Camarina (cf. c. 
67, 2); but it is quite needless to assume a change of subject 
between d@uuet and iévac as some edd. do, explaining d@uuet se. 
Huas, iévar sc. duds. 

4, ot—the plur. after do IleNorovyjoou : cf. ec. 32, 2; 35,1; 
94,1. Ta wokéuta=7a moeuxd, an Tonic use. 


5. éxelvynv tiv mpopnSlay krdA.—sc. eikés: ‘nor should any 
one think that that caution which consists in refusing to help 
either side, on the ground that you are allies of both sides, is 
alike fair to us and safe for you.” (Why many edd. say that 
éxelynv Thy mpouniav = ‘that boasted prudence of yours’ is not 
clear. The speaker deals with the third plan that Camarina 
may adopt. In ec. 78, 4 he developed the jirst course which 
C. ought to have adopted already—eikés fv buds xrX. Inc. 79 
he deals with the second course—a resolution to help Athens. 
In c. 80 he discusses the third course—neutrality. ) 


8. 84—explanatory. (Many explain this, after Bauer, as 
ironical. ) 
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§ 21.9. od yap épyw tcov—‘ this course is not in reality fair, 
as the plea of justice represents it.’ 


10. 80 tpas py Evppaxjocavras—for this construction see on 
c. 3, 3. It is amusing to notice how the inaccurate use of the 
word évuyaxia in this speech—see on ec. 75, 3 n.—leads to a con- 
fusion here between Evyudyxous, used in the loose sense above to 
include crovéai, and évuuaynjnoavras, used in the strict sense 
here. pH Evupaxjnoavras (underépos) is here substituted for 
pnderépas BonOjcarras. 


11. 8 te maSmv=the Syracusans. The aor. has the force of 
the fut. perf., =qui victus fuerit (Bauer). 


13. odk Hpivate . . odK ékwAdoate—the aor. is here sub- 
stituted for the fut. for the sake of bringing the inevitable result 
vividly before the hearers. M.7.§ 61. The speaker looks 
forward to the time when the defeat has actually taken place. 
Cf. St. James Epistle c. v. €@noaupicare év éoxdras Huépacs, with 
Mayor’s note. For the perf. so used see 11. 8, 4. 

owijvar.—inf. of purpose, in which the use of the pass. is 
somewhat rare. 


14. kalro.—‘ and surely,’ resuming the main thought that 
the right course is to aid Syr. 


kédAtov—than neutrality, with its consequences. Observe 
the argument from 76 xadév. 


15. tiv Kowty a@deAtav—‘ the common welfare,’=rijv éheu- 
Gepiav T&v ZkeNwrdy (Schol.). 


17. dtAovs 84—ironical, ‘ your good friends.’ 
§ 31.19. od8&v éoyov—‘ no need,’ used also with a genitive. 


21. Sedpeba Sé—answering éxdiddoxew pév, ‘we entreat you’ 
to act on your knowledge, that being more to the purpose than 
éxd.ddoKelv. 


22. Kal paprupopea dpa . . Stt.—‘we solemnly declare, if we 
fail to persuade you (by our speech), that while the Ionians 
our inveterate enemies are plotting against us, you our fellow 
Dorians are betraying us.’ 

ei 7) teloopev—it is difficult to say whether this is protasis 
to waprupduea or to ériBovXevopueba pév . . mpoduddueba dé. (1) 
We might understand mpodidéueba id tay ef ui weicoper, the 
pres. being used—as esp. often with didwu. and yiyvoua and 
compounds—for an action only beginning. (The clause ém- 
BovXevdueba wév is in sense subordinate to rpod:ddpueGa dé.) (2) 
But it is better to understand paprupéueda ef wh trelcoper. 
For the syntax cf. Lysias 24, 13 e roiro meice, Ti we Kwhter 
kAnpovcbar; (where Frohberger reads kwdvcer, as Hude reiouev 
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here), and esp. Andoc. 3, 21 et ris tuadv axecOnoerat, mapac- 
Toduat, Where the pres. is exactly parallel to uaprupdueba. 


§ 41. 24. kal eb kataorpapovtrat—Classen thinks that the 
whole section depends still on uaprupdueba. But Stahl is prob- 
ably right in regarding the sentence as a transition to the 
O.R. Thus xparjoover is parallel to uaprupdueGa, and we have 
to supply ef un reicowev. ‘(If we fail to persuade you, then,) in 
case they conquer us, their victory will be due to your decision’ 
(yous, like sententiis vestris, the resolution resulting from 
the votes). 


26. to 8 atrav 6.—‘ the honour will fall to their own name,’ 
not to yours. For this use of dvoua cf. vil. 64 7d wéya dvopa 
Tav ’A@nvaer. 

27. tTuysnPyocovrat—rare for riyujoovTa. So wpednOjoouat is 
rarer than wdeArjoomat. 


28. a@X\ov—‘ prize,’ neut., predicate to d\Xov Tuvd. 


30. tis airlas kTrA.—lit. ‘you will equally pay the penalty 
of being the cause of our dangers.’ Edd. do not agree on the 
meaning of these words. (a) Recent edd. follow Portus and take 
Tis airias as the charge for which the penalty will be exacted— 
i.e. ‘we shall punish you for having caused our dangers.’ (0) 
Arnold and Bloomfield understand rfs airias as defining the 
runwpia, ‘you will suffer the penalty of (having been) the cause 
of our dangers,’ by refusing to help us; and of course that 
position would be an unpleasant one. According to (a) the 
words convey a threat; according to (0), only a hint of un- 
pleasantness. 

§ 51. 32. 48y—‘ without hesitation.’ 

tiv aitixa a. Sovkelav—Wilkins, following Bauer, renders 
‘slavery with its temporary immunity from danger,’ so that 
avrixa qualifies dxwdtvws. But the sense is ‘immediate (and 
certain) dependence which involves no risk,’ in contrast with 
the hope of avoiding subjection to Athens by facing the risk 
involved in fighting with Syracuse. ‘If you refuse to join, 
you escape danger but accept dependence : if you consent, you 
accept danger but escape dependence.’ Hence both a’rixa and 
axwdvvws qualify dovvela. Cf. 1. 22 4 dvrixpus éXevGepia, VIII. 64 
_h dytixpus éXevOepia, and perhaps orparia ér= ‘reinforcements,’ 
though when no art. is present the adv. belongs in some 
measure to the verb. 

SovAelav—opposed to pi) deoréras NaBetv below. The speaker 
in this section talks as though only two courses were open— 
either to join the Athenians (=JdovAela), or to join Syr. He 
adroitly leaves out the third course—neutrality, which accord- 
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ing to § 4 is out of the question. On dovdeia and deomdrar see” 
Gowri, de 

4 kav krd.—lit. ‘or else (choose) not to submit disgracefully 
to these men and to avoid our enmity—which would not be 
small—in which case you would share in our victory.’ I agree 
with Stahl that «év belongs to repryevouevor only, and that AaBety 
and duaduye depend directly on aipeio#e: there is nothing 
hypothetical about the choice ; it is immediate (#67) and final, 
‘being either dovAeta or wy AaBelv Te Kai Geapuyet TL. TEpryevopevor 
dy is in apodosis, implying «i aipotcbe, mepryéevaibe av. Others 
take dy either with the infins. only or with the partic. and the 
infins. The placing of dy before a partic. frequently produces 
difficulty. 

35. tiv mpods Hpas éxSpav—‘ enmity with us’; ci. gavepay 
€xOpav mpos KopwOious krjcacba 1. 42. 

ph dv—with yevouevgy only =7) otk av Bpaxeta yévorro. One 
is almost afraid to say that ovx might have been used here only 
that the passage implies a warning or command; it is solemn 
and emphatic. Cf. c. 102 vopicavres wh Gy ere ixavol vyevéc bat. 
(There is difference of opinion about this 7. Goodwin (MV. 7. 
§ 688) views it as an ‘irregularity’; Bohme-Widmann say 
that ‘ui with potential inf. or partic. after verbs of saying and 
thinking is common’; Fr. Miiller says the m7 is ‘ under the in- 
fluence of the inf. diadvyet.’ This lends point to Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve’s remark that ‘to understand od and wa certain mobility 
is necessary.’ A.J.P. July 1892, p. 259.) 


36. Bpaxetay— probably ‘small,’ a common meaning in 
Thuc., though some passages are certainly ambiguous. In vir. 14 
Bpaxeia axuh mAnpwuaros, the Schol. and Plutarch understood 
Bpaxeta as ‘short-lived,’ whereas modern edd. render ‘the 
efficient part of a crew is small.’ 


82 §11.1. ddixdpeOa—our intention when we came was to 
renew the treaty (see c. 75, 3), but we now find it necessary to 
defend the imperial policy of Athens. 


él ris mpdtepov . . avavedoe—cf. c. 33, 1 epi rob emlahov 
rhs adnOeias. The art. is often omitted with the governing 
noun. 


4. €xopev—se. avr7y. 

$21.5. papripvov—se. ws eixdrws dpxouev. It is necessary for 
us, as hereditary enemies of the Dorians, to secure ourselves. 

7. tye 8 Kal oftws—‘ moreover the case stands exactly as 
follows.’ Classen and others explain this otrws as referring to 
what precedes, which is further dealt with in what follows. 
But the 6é forms an antithesis to what precedes. The general 
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principle, says the speaker, is enough to justify us; but there is 
besides the following special circumstance. oirws éxewv often 
refers to what follows. 


8. "Iwves dvtes Tehorrovvyclors— being Ionians in the eyes of 
the P., while they were Dorians and superior in numbers and 
near neighbours of ours.’ In § 2 he has said of "Iwves rodéucoe 
Tots Awpietoiv eiow. So now, instead of saying modéuoe bytes 
IleXorovyvynoios, he ingeniously says "Iwves (=2odéuor) dyes 
IleXorrovvncios. (The edd. have, I believe, missed the meaning 
of this sentence. For the alterations of the text see the crit. 
note. The old explanation, that a’réy is a repetition of IIeXo- 
movynocios in a different case by anacoluthon, is quite untenable. 
Herbst believes there is an ellipse of rodéuo, but I do not 
see the need of this.) This sentence admirably expresses the 
contempt of the Dorians for the Ionians (cf. ¢. 68), who were 
only fit in their view to be their subjects. 


§31. 11. vats krnodpevo.—this refers to the building of a 
fleet, which was due to the advice of Themistocles, probably in 
483. Hence wera ra Mndcxd belongs to dmnd\d\dynuey rather 
than to xrynodmevor. 


tis pev AakedSaipoviwv xrA.—the speaker has to represent 
Athens as an upholder of liberty, and yet he cannot say that 
she strove to get free from a dovdela, as that word has been 
used against her. He therefore admits that Sparta, so long as 
she was superior in power, had justly led the confederacy (7ye- 
povia) and exercised dominion (épx7). 
_ 14. whi kad’ Scov—cf. c. 54, 6. 

év to TapdvTt—‘ for the time being.’ 

17. oikotpev—the edd. explain this as intrans., meaning 
either ‘live’ (for éouév, didyouev) in the position of 7yéuoves, or 
‘find ourselves’ in that position. For the conjectures see crit. 
note. It is much more likely that the verb is trans., sc. ra 
vmod B. mporepov dvra=‘ manage their (external) affairs,’ as 
though he said ofkotuey ra Trav Evpudxwv, the word being used 
here metaphorically, like rapwevec@ac and rapias (ec. 18, 3; 78. 
2). This forms a good antithesis to dmn\\dynuev Tis A. dpyis, 
and isin keeping with the context. It also contrasts well with 
émitagoev. See Intr. § 21. <dodad&s>olxkoduev Stein. 

18. ottws—i.c. oixoivres To's . . dvTas. 

19. €s Td dkprBés—‘ accurately.’ Cf. c. 104, 2 n. és ra 
baNuoTa. 

eitretv—absolute: 1.7. § 777. 


§ 41. 22. ep Hpas—‘that is against us.’ The prep. is not 
often repeated before an apposition. 
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23. odk éToApnoav KTA.—‘could not bring themselves to re- 
volt (sc. ro6 M7jdov) and sacrifice their property, abandoning their 
city as we did,’ or ‘ whereas we abandoned our city.’ This sort 
of attraction with ovx damep is very common (see ¢.g. Shilleto 
on Thuc. u. 42, Kock on Aristoph. Zy. 784, or Deuschle- 
Cron on Plat. Gorg. 522 A). 


25. Sovretav S¢ . . EBovAovro—SBovAouae only here with a 
subst. as obj.: Bohme-Widmann compare tiv aitny divatrat 
dovAwow I. 141. We should also expect €BovrAnAncar, if the 
sense is ‘they chose slavery.’ Herbst understands éveyxety to 
€Bovdovro from ézeveyxetv, but such an ellipse is surely im- 
possible. dovAevew of the inferior MSS. is very tempting. See 
crit. note. 


26. rd avré—after the fem. dovdeiay, by a common change. 
With ézeveyxety supply €BovdAovTo. 


83  §11. 1. dot re—this is answered not by kai but by dua dé 
below ; cf. 1. 25 xara Te 70 dixkatov. . dua d€ kal pioer: VII. 81 
Oacodv te yap 6 Nixias frye . . 6 5€ Anuoobévns. Generally 
where te is not answered by cai there are many intervening 
words, sometimes a parenthesis. 


3. és—‘towards,’ the prep. being accommodated to rpoOupiar : 
ef. Hyperid. 4, 14, 42 dvdpayadiay mapacxéoba eis Thy Tis 
modews ENevdepiay, Andoc. 1, 50 mrpofupudraros eis oé. 


4, kal 8idtTt kai—‘and also because.’ 

TovtTo Spavres—se. vauTixdv Kal mpobupiay mapexdouevar, It is 
the regular phrase for referring to an action just described. t@ 
M75 is accommodated to the construction of the original verb, 
mapexdouevot, exactly as in Il. 49 zodXol Toro Edpacap (i.e. spas 
avtovs éppipav) és ppéara, 

5. ovTo.—i.e. of Te” Iwves kal vnow@rat. 

dpa S€. . dpeydpevor—having disposed of the right, he 
now comes to ‘the inducement by which they were to be led 
to take the dominion, and now hold it—namely, their own 
security’ (Bloomfield). 


§ 2 1. 6. od KadArerrotpe8a — ‘we do not use fine words.’ 
Plat. Apol. p. 17 B contrasts Adyou Kexadvernuévor with ra 
émituxovTa dvduatra, and Aristoph. Thesm. 48 applies xad\erjs 
to the tragic poet Agathon, who, we know, was extremely fond 
of using the figures of language (cx7juaTra défews), especially 
antithesis. As these ‘figures’ were associated with the name 
of Gorgias, Euphemus is meant to contrast the plain, even 
blunt, language in which the Athenian defends his right to 
rule with the studied subtleties of Sicilian objectors, esp. of 
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Hermocrates. Then he states two grounds on which Athens 
does not claim empire over the Ionians and islanders. 


7. povor kaSeAdvres—this is dealt with at length in 1. 73 ff., 
not that the Athenians claim even there to have overthrown 
the Persians udvo.. 

9. r&vSe—lIonians and islanders. 

10. mwaov S€ dver(pSovov—‘ no man can be reproached if he 
provides for his security as circumstances require.’ # mpoc- 
nxovoa o. is the safety that suits the character of a man and 
the circumstances in which he finds himself, and requires 
different measures at different times. ‘It was owrypla that 
obliged us to reduce the Ionians, ete. to subjection: it is cwrnpla 
that brings us here.’ mpoo7jxoveay means something more than 
déovoay: it means what suits the character as well as the 
circumstances. 

12. kat viv krA.—‘ so now it is regard for our safety (doga- 
Aelas =owrnpias) that brings us here, and we see that you have 
just the same interests as we. We base this statement on the 
calumnies that they utter against us, and which you with ex- 
cessive anxiety regard with suspicion—in that we know that 
when men are anxious and suspicious they are pleased for a 
moment by statements that humour their feelings, but after- 
wards when they take action they follow their interests,’ 


§31.14. é& dv SaBdédAove1—.c. we admit the statement that 
we reduced the Ionians : that was required by our cwrnpla then. 
But now our cwrnpia requires that we help our friends here, and ~ 
so our interests are identical with yours. 

15. éwl td hoPeporepov=wore PoBepwrepa iuiv palvecOar. 
Cf. on c. 34, 7 init. 

16. ei8éres—causal : we know that it is easy for Syracuse to 
use the fact that we reduced the Ionians to prejudice and alarm 
you; but when it comes to taking action you will consider 
your interests, and will realise that the same motive that led 
us to reduce the Ionians leads us now to protect you. 

17. Adyou pév HSovy_—i.e. words skilfully used to encourage 
suspicion and fear of opponents. Here the argument was that 
Athens would act in Sicily as she had done in Greece. 

18. tq 8 éyxepyoe—a good example of a quasi-temporal 
word used without év, as 77 éoBo\n, TH udxy, TO TOUY. 


§ 41. 19. thv Te yap krA.—‘ we have told you (c. 82, 3) that 
apprehension causes us to keep our empire in Greece, and (c. 82 
adixouefa .. . dvavedoe.) that the same motive (viz. appre- 
hension that Syracuse may obtain Sicily and then threaten 
our empire) has brought us to settle matters here,’ ete. 


Q 
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yap—explains the reason for grounding the assertion - 
(dmopaivouev) of identity of interests on the diaBodry of the 
Syracusans. 

21. tKew—see crit. note. This without gaué is not an 
accurate reference to the statement with which the speech 
opened. But évupaxias dvavéwors possibly implies what is here 
stated. da&oedadkas—‘ for our safety.’ 

22. Sovlwodpevor—se. Ta évOdde. 


84 §11. 1. trodkdBy 5 krA.—‘let no one suppose that care for 
you is not our concern.’ 

2. yvous—‘ when he reflects.’ 

owfopnévwy—the partic. is parallel to dia 7d . . avréxev. 

3. ph acbevets Svras—‘ with a strong resistance,’ circum- 
stantial partic. to avréxey. 

4, Aooov dv ktA.—‘ we should be less likely to suffer by their 
sending a force to aid the Pel.’ ; jacov ay belong both to 7ep- 
YavTwy and to Bramrroiueba. The argument is that it is the 
interest of Athens to support the independence of Camarina as 
a rival power to Syracuse. But, as Freeman asks, what would 
happen if Athens reduced Syr. to subjection? Would it then 
be to her interest to maintain the independence of her friends 
in Sicily ? 

6. kal év rovTw . . 45y—‘ and it is just in this that we are 
closely concerned in your affairs.’ 

§ 21. 7. Suérep kat—‘ this is the reason too why it is logical 
that we should restore the L., not as subjects.’ 

9. tovs Evyyevets—attracted to the case of iankdous. Totede 
=the Syracusans. 


§ 31. 12. ra pev yap—‘in Greece’ )( ra dé évOade below. 

kal avro{—‘even without aid.’ 

13. dv KTA.—i.e. dv Sovkwoacba Kal Tods évOdde édevbepodv 
Gdoyov eivai pyc. 

15. Etpdhopos—i.c. to maintain the dominion of Athens, it 


was needful that the Euboean Chalcis should be unarmed and 
tributary (Freeman), and should not contribute ships. 


16. kal Acovtivo.—sc. Evuopol eiow. 

85 §11..1. avdpi 8 tupdvve—Sicily was intimately acquainted 
with the ways of despots. Here the frankest description of the 
Athenian dpx7% is given, as by Cleon in 111. 37 rvpavvida éxere 
Thy apxny. 

2. ov8ev ddoyov & ti Evpepov—this statement could not be 
made by a modern imperial power, but it is none the less the 
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principle on which under diplomatic disguises modern states ( 
frequently act. 

3. ov8° oiketov—‘ there is no tie of blood unless there is con- 
fidence.’ The Chalcidians of Euboea are kinsmen of Athens, 
but they are distrusted. 

mpos tkaora KTA.—‘in each case a hostile or friendly atti- 
tude must accord with circumstances.’ 

5. Kal jipas—applying the previous doctrine to the present 
case. ‘Now in our case our interest here is furthered, not by 
injuring our friends, but if we reduce our enemies to impotence 
through the strength of our friends.’ totro applies to what 
follows. 


§ 21. 8. amoretv—referring back to misrtév above. ‘You 
must not distrust us,’ and we will then trust you, and those 
that we trust we treat as friends. 

Tovs kel Evppdxovs—einyodua takes either accus. or dat., 
but the sudden change from dat. (see crit. note) to accus. (Xious) 
is scarcely probable. avrovduous <éxovres> Stein. 

10. MynSupvatovs—the only Lesbians who retained their 
autonomy after Lesbos revolted from Athens in 428, » 

ve@v Tapokwxy—in vII. 57 the Chians are described as ov>x 
UmoreXeis Popov, vais d€ mapéxovres, and the Methymnaeans in 
the same way. 

11. Bratdrepov—se. eEyyovmeba. Cf. 1. 141 ai Bla éopopal. 


12. éXevOépws Evpp.axotvtas—those who in Vit. 57 are called oi 
amo Evupaxlas avirdvouo, like Corcyra, Zacynthus, Cephallenia. 


§ 31 15. mpds rd AvotTeAotv—‘ in accordance with our in- 
terest and with the fear of Syr. of which we speak’ (c. 83, 4). 
With déos és Zupaxocious cf. Eur. Her. Fur. 66 pwr copar’ eis 
evdaiuova. 

17, tpov—referring to ad] the Sicilian cities, as opposed to 
Syr. 

éwl to 4. trdérrw—‘on the ground of the suspicion we 
excite.’ €voTaoavTes=Evupudxous Tojoaytes, as inc. 16, 6. 

18. Bia % kal kar’ épnplav—with dpéa, ‘to acquire empire 
for themselves over Sicily by force or else through mere lack of 
resistance.’ Jowett renders ‘first they must unite you in a 
common suspicion of us, and then, either by force or through 
your isolation when we have failed and retired, they will 
dominate Sicily.’ But (1) Bia refers not to dmpdktwrv yudv 
drehOivTwy, but to érl t@ 7. Evornoavtes UrdrTw: they want to 
unite your forces with their own, only that they may force 
themselves into the position of head of a Sicilian alliance, 
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which they will turn into empire. (2) Only # kat kar’ épnutay 
refers to dmpdxrwy nuav dmrehOovrwv. If they fail to secure 
empire while we are still in Sicily, nevertheless they will 
secure it when we are no longer here to resist them. (3) That 
this is so is shown by ore yap xrX., where the icxvs rocavry 
refers to the means by which Syr. would assure herself of empire 
Bia, and judy uh mapdvrwy means that Syr. would turn against 
the Siceliots when the Athenians were gone, and would acquire 
empire kar’ épnulay, through lack of resistance. Thus (4) there 
is no reference to a struggle with the Siceliots in Big, but only 
to the struggle between a Sicilian confederation and Athens, in 
the course of which Syr. might assure herself of empire. 

19. kar’ épnplav—se. Tay kwdvodvTwv (Stahl). 

20. avayxn S€—se. adrods dpEa Tis Dixeias. (H. Kleist points 
out that this chapter is an example of the émyelpnua, or con- 
clusion based on a major and a minor premiss: (@) major premiss 
—propositio—avipt 6 rupdvvw . . yiyverOar: (b) minor premiss 
—uassumptio—xal juds Totro wpede?t. This is supported by a 
proof—assumptionis probatio—in amotety 6€. . Ilehomovyncios: 
(ec) conclusion—complexio—Hatre kal ravOdde. . Kabicraca. 
The émixelpnua differs from the syllogism essentially in that 
neither of the premisses need be true.) 


86 §11.1. 7d tpyov—i.c. the fact mentioned immediately after- 
wards. 

2. Td yap mpdrepov—in 427. 

3. mpooelovtes pSBov—the metaphor is from shaking swords 
or spears at an enemy to alarm him (Bloomfield), Cf. Eur. Her. 
Fur. 1189 ri pot rpoceiwv xetpa cnuaivers POBov; and v. 17 #én 
Tapackevy Te MpoerraveceiaOy amd Trav Aakedawoviwy. (The other 
meaning of mpocelew, ‘to entice animals’ with food, is not in 
keeping with the present passage. ) 


§ 21. 8. pellLove mpds tiv ravde ioxdv—most edd. render 
‘with a force larger (than necessary) in comparison-with the 
strength of S.”. But in the note in Jowett it is pointed out 
that the speaker’s object is to minimise the power of Athens in 
Sicily. Hence meifov.=‘ greater’ than before, viz. in 427, and 
mpos = ‘ with a view to,’ ‘so as to cope with.’ 

9, bromreverPar—se. Huds. amrvorretv—sce. buds. 


$31.10. pets pév ye—‘we at least’ are powerless in any case 
to keep possession of Sicily, or even to obtain a footing in it 
without your aid. otre is answered by re. pt ped’ tpav—=dvev 
bua. j 

12. karepyacatyeba—sc. duds. This is an answer to the 
argument of ec. 76, 77. 
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13. aropia dvdakijs wodewv KTA.—‘through the difficulty of 
garrisoning large cities that possess the forces of a con- 
tinental power ’—7.e. cavalry and infantry as opposed to a fleet. 


15. od orparoTréd}w—se. dorep tues. 
Tis NLEeTEpas Tapovotas—‘ than the force we have here.’ 


16. émouotvtes—the proximity of Syr. is as bad as a per- 
manent hostile settlement. 


17. Kaipov . . ekdorov—‘an opportunity for any particular 
attempt.’ éxdorov is best taken as neut., and not as masc., 
‘an opportunity for attacking each of you.’ 


18. &\Aa—internal accus., ‘in other cases.’ 


§ 41.19. toApaow xth.—‘they have the boldness to ask for 
your aid against the men who try to prevent this and hitherto 
have saved Sicily from falling into their power—as though you 
were blind’ and could not see through their design. From 
Athens really proceeds the opposition (kwAvovras) that saves 
Sicily from being subject to Syracuse. 





§ 51. 23. tiv tmapxovoav krA.—‘ the safety that we and 
you alike gain from each other.’ dudorépaus belongs to trdp- 
xovcay. ‘Nous ne pouvons sauver les uns sans les autres’ 
(Tanaquil Faber). 


27. Tapacxyoev—impersonal, commonest in the form 
mapacxov : an Ionic use of rapéxeu. 

28. to drértw—‘ through suspicion.’ 

29. &ru BovAnoerSe—r: is often so used in threats and pro- 
phecies. 

30. Sre—‘at a time when.’ 67e is the regular particle for 
introducing a reference to a date. 


§ 11.1. d\Ad—wore, ofv, and ddd are the commonest 87 
particles for introducing a new division of a speech. 


4. év kehadaiors—such a recapitulation is especially appro- 
priate to the peroration. 


§ 21.8. tm atrdv BAawroépeba—for the result of their join- 
ing Syr. see c. 84, 1. 

ToAda 8 d&vayxaterPar—‘ the expression here, 7o\\a mpdo- 
gew, is susceptible of both a bad and a good sense: and such is 
its use in Eur. Sup. 576, where the Theban herald says to 
Theseus mpdocew ov dX’ ciwhas TE oh mods, and Theseus 
replies rolyap movodoa mod\d TOA’ evdacuove?’ (Bloomfield). 
Todvmpayuootvn was characteristic of Athenians and was 
. thought a reproach to them. In 11. 40 Pericles says that at 
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Athens 6 dmpdyuwv, the man who held aloof from public 
affairs, was thought dxpetos—of no use to the state. 


9. modkda hvrdacodpela—‘ we have to guard against many 
dangers.’ 

11. odk &kAnTOL, TapaKdAnPevres $€—Bloomfield quotes Aesch. 
Choeph. 825 7xw mév obk &kdnTos, Gd’ drdyyedos. The figure is 
a common one. Cf. Lys. 13, 19 Gkovra . . Kal wih ExdvTa 
penvoe. 


§ 31.14. 6 xaderév—refers to dmorpérew, which does not 
mean, as is usually thought, ‘to divert us from our scheme’ or 
enterprise, but ‘to divert us from our fixed, settled course 
of action ’—i.¢. Tay july motoupévwy, as in c. 38, 4 amworpérew THs 
kakxoupyias. See below on tpérov. We are not submitting our. 
general conduct to your judgment, but are claiming your votes 
in this particular case. In dickacrai and cw@povicrai there is 
a reference to the coming division, which Hermocrates wished 
to make a vote of censure on Athenian policy and character. 
As for the construction 7a juty rowovpeva, Thuc. by no means 
confines the dat. of the agent to perf. pass.: he is as free as _ 
the poets in the matter. In the orators any other tenses than 
perf. very rarely has the dat. See one. 1, 2. 

16. tis 4. woAvTpaypocivyns Kal Tpd7ov—depending on tr: 
‘as far as any phase of our intermeddling, or rather our character, 
is of service to you as to us (tu . . 76 adré, lit. ‘to you in the 
same way’), avail yourselves of that phase, to the exclusion of 
the rest.’ The 7 refers to the intervention in Sicily, which 
Camarina may turn to account. zoAvmpayuootvys refers to 
To\Aa Tpaccew above. 


Kat Tpdtrov—sc. Tod juerépov. It refers to the personal 
characteristics of a people, and the mention of it here is to 
show that it may be substituted for modurpaypoctvn, so that kat 
=immo. There is also a reference back to dmorpérey (Trav 
motoupévwv) above, which is thus dworpérew tod tpérov. The 
tpo7ot of the Athenians are fully dealt with by Pericles in the 
Funeral Oration. 


17. toitw atrodaBdvres xpqoacbe—roi7o0 would be the more 
ordinary construction ; see c. 46, 3, but cf. virI. 87 drws unéeré- 
pous mpocbéuevos isxuporatous tojoy. The partic. in such cases 
may be regarded as absolute. 

19. aitad—sec. Thy Todumpayyocivny Kat Tpérov, subject of 
Barre, 


§ 41.20. év mavrl yap krA.—“‘in every place, even where we 
are not at hand, the man who thinks that he will suffer wrong 
and he who plots mischief—because they have @ lively expecta- 
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tion, the one of obtaining from us a return in the form of help, 
the other that if we come he will be in danger of suffering for 
his wrong—are both alike compelled, the one to restrain him- 
self against his will, the other to accept safety without taking 
action.’ In this extremely difficult passage the speaker ex- 
plains the effect of Athenian prestige—that prestige which arises 
from her rodvrpayyootvn. It is a guarantee of tranquillity in 
states in which Athens has no footing. And how? Because 
the certainty of her intervention on behalf of the oppressed 
prevents attempts at oppression. This theory is similar to the 
modern theory that great armaments are a guarantee of peace. 

év TavTl yap 3was—traductio ; see c. 11, 2 n. 

22. tmetvat—i.e. present in his mind. 

eAmr(Sa—hope as applied to the one, fear as applied to the 
other. 

23. avtTirvxetv—dav7i-, as a return for joining our alliance, for 
frankly accepting our interference. (Thisis better than Haack’s 
explanation, adopted by Stahl, that dv7:- =‘in redress of the 
wrong,’ because it is more in accordance with the advice that 
is being given to Camarina xpjoacbat TH roduTpayyocvvy. ) 

24, pi adeet elvar kivSuveverv—on the reading see crit. note. 
(a) kwduvevew depending on wy déee?. Stahl rightly objects to 
Classen’s rendering ‘that he will have to fear a conflict with 
us,’ on the ground that the inf. xvdvvevew is most unusual in 
the sense uh xivduvety, and that ddeyjs does not mean ‘liable to 
fear’ but actually ‘afraid.’ Others render ‘ that they will not - 
be without fear of danger’ ; but Stahl says this puts the point 
very feebly: not the chance that they may be in danger, but 
only the certainty of danger if the Athenians intervene, would 
deter men from plotting; «wévvetew greatly weakens the 
passage. (b) uy ddeet elvar depending on xwduveter. Then the ~ 
rendering given by edd. is ‘ will be likely to have reason for 
fear.’ But (1) nowhere else in Thuc. does kwéuvevew=‘ to be 
likely’; (2) the sense given to dde7js is weak. It remains to 
give to ddejs its legal meaning, ‘exempt from punishment,’ 
‘privileged, though guilty,’ for which see c. 27, 2. This suits 
adixjoecOar and émiBovrevev, and gives a forcible meaning to 
the passage. See Intr. § 23. 


avaykatovrar—both parties are compelled to abstain from 
action ; and thus to the stronger comes cw¢pocvvn, and to the 
weaker owrnpia. There is a certain humour in applying 
dvaykafovrat to the side that obtains cwrnpia. The force in 
both cases is moral. 

25. © wév—corresponding to 6 émiBovhedwy, 6 8€ to 6 olduevos 
adiucnoes Oat, by chiasmus. 
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a&mpaypdves—a verbal reference back to Athenian zo\vurpay- 
pogtvn, Which means ampayyoctvn for others. 


§ 51. 26. radryyv otv ktA.—‘ do not reject the gift of safety 
open without exception to any who ask it and to yourselves.’ 

28. éiradoarvtTes—se. Ta’rny Ti adopdrerav THY Lu Tapotcar : 
while rots d\\os is a brachylogy for 77 Tay d\Awy. Hence lit. 
‘making this safety that is open to you equal to that of the 
rest,’ 7.e. ‘availing yourselves of this gift as others do.’ In 
rots d\ovs he alludes especially to Segesta and Leontini. (All 
edd. previous to Stahl explain éfowoavres as intrans. ; but 
there is no need for this, and the passages cited in its support 
are very doubtful parallels. Stahl, however, takes rots &\Xous 
with dvremiBovdefca, and brackets rots Zupaxoclos as a gloss. 
upon Tots dos.) Stein reads deouévw <dei> above. 


30. Kal avremBovrcioal more—‘at length change your plan 
and resolve to plot against the S. likewise in return.’ ék Tod 
duotov, ‘as they plot against you.’ dyremiBoudedoat is object of 
(ueva)AG Bere, and rots D. of avremiBovdeTou. 


$11. 2. éremdvOeoav—‘ the feeling was as follows,’ already 
before the speeches. 


3. why kad’ Scov—‘except in so far as.’ Classen defends ef 
after xa0’ dcov, but subsequent edd. rightly reject it. 


6. KaTa TO Spopoy Siadopo.—‘ border enemies’ (Freeman). 
9. rods dAtyous twméas—see c. 67, 2. 


kal Td Aowrdv—the policy adopted is to continue to render 
slight help to Syr., but to answer that they were neutral. 


11. paddov—rather than the Athenians. 


éoyo — contrasts the actual intention with the diplomatic 
answer €v T@ TapévTt pnderépors dptvery, 
petpiotata—of amount. ws <6’> ay Stein. 


12. Baccov SoKdor vetpar— ‘appear to have shown less 
respect to.’ 


§ 21.15. kal otra Bovrevedpevor—‘ accordingly after con- 
sidering the matter in this light.’ 


16. dpcorépors oto Evppdayows—cf. c. 78,4. Remember that 
Camarina really has with Syr. only an émwaxia—a defensive 
alliance, d\Ajrows BonOetv, Evweriarparedew Sé undevi (v. 48); but 
with Athens a full gvyuuayia. But Hermocrates in his speech 
adroitly exaggerated the émiuaxla into a Evumaxia, and (c. 79, 1) 
minimised the évuuaxia into an émyaxia. These two treaties 
are both, however, ‘treaties of guarantee’ of some kind; and in 
all history it has been difficult to secure the fulfilment of such 
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guarantees, especially where there are conflicting treaties, as in 
the present case. 

17. evopxov—refers to the oaths taken when the treaties 
were made. 


§ 31. 20. ra Kad’ cavtods e.=éavrods éEnpriovTo. Ta Tpds 
Tous 2B. &rpaccov refers to cc. 48 and 71, 2; ef. Intr. p. xv. 
21. &v tH Nafw—see c. 74, 2. 


§ 41. 24. mpds ra media paddev—‘ the plains’ near the sea 
‘rather than’ the inland parts. adeornkerav—from Syra- 
cuse. See crit. note. 


27. adtévopor otoat KrA.—‘ their settlements, being in- 
dependent from time immemorial, with but few exceptions im- 
mediately joined the A.’ oixkhoes=oppidula, kGua. mdz is 
here constructed as an adverb, and é6Xiyo is masc. Kata o’veow. 
Freeman thinks ofxjoes a strange word to apply to the Sicels 
of the interior, who had under Ducetius (died 440 B.c.) reached 
a high degree of unity. In 451 he had even defeated the com- 
bined forces of Syr. and Acragas (Diod. xi. 91). He was aided 
by another chief, Archonides, against whom Syr. declared war 
when Ducetius died. Ducetius built Menaenum, still called 
Mineo ; and this was doubtless among the towns that joined 
Athens. No doubt Thue. uses ofxjoes in contrast with the 
larger cities of the Siceliots. 


29. katexdpiLov—to the coast from the interior. 


30. eioiv ot—in the oblique cases Thue. much more often - 
uses ori (Gy, ots, etc.) ; but cf. vil. 25 joav Trav oravpav obs. 


§ 5 1. 32. rots S€—sc. mpocavayKxagey, depending on dr- 
€EKWAUVOYTO. 

34, Tév Te XELOva KTA.—‘for all these purposes Katané was 
a better centre than Naxos. They therefore came back to their 
old quarters for the rest of the winter’ (Freeman). 


3€. & karexavOn—see c. 75, 2. 


§ 61. 38. Srepay pev . . erenpav Sé—cf. 1. 85 méurere pev 
. méumere 5é. The examples of epanaphora in Thuc. are not 
very numerous; the uév is sometimes omitted. 


és KapxnSdva—nothing came of this embassy. This shows 
that at least Athens hoped to gain some influence at Carthage. 
See c. 34, where Hermocrates suggests the possibility of an 
alliance between Carthage and Syr. against Athens. 

40. Tuponviay—Etruria, north of the Tiber, the south being 
"Omen (c. 4, 5) (Arnold). In 415 the Etruscans were still 
powerful. They carried on trade with Athens and Sicily. In 
480 they with the Carthaginians had been defeated by Syr. 
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with Agrigentum at the great battle of Himera. They actually 
sent help, and are included among the allies of Athens in vu. 
57 Tuponvev twes xara (‘owing to’) diadopay Zupaxociwv. 

41. kai adrav—‘ of their own accord.’ 

44, Tov mepiterxiopov—cf. c. 71, 2 init. 

45. boa Wer—se. érouudtev. 


§ 71. 48. amroorahévres—see c. 73, 2. , 

51. ékelvois . . émtBovdevdpeva—‘ that the plots were directed 
equally against them,’ both raira émiBovdeverai mor and ém- 
BovAevoune being used. Nothing seems to have come of these 
appeals. 


53. Adyous érrovotvro—‘ made overtures.’ 
§ 81. 55. dore—W. T. § 588. 


58. tov avtod méAquov—cf. c. 34, 2: ‘to put an end to the 
uncertain state of things at home by making open war upon 
Athens’ (Freeman). 


§ 91. 62. pera Trav Evxpdpvyddov—see c. 61, 6. 

63. tét’ ed00s—rére is often used to refer back to events 
already mentioned. Seec. 61, 7. 

65. éreta torepov—often used together. 

68. tiv wept tov Mavrivikav mpatiw—see cc. 16, 6; 17,1; 
61,5. The reference is to the events of 418 B.c. 7a Mavrivika 


alludes to the fact that the Athenians and Mantineans attacked 
and took Orchomenus, and attempted to take Tegea. 


§10 1. 73. t&v é&v Téa SvT@v— the other officials.’ Kai joins 
part to whole. 

75. kodvovtas—the pres. partic. is very common with verbs 
of ‘sending.’ The partic. is placed either in nom. or accus. 
at will—ézeurov dyyédXovTes or Erreutrov mpéoBes aryyédAovTas. 

77. twapodguve . . &dpynoe—‘ stimulated their passions and 
their energies.’ 


89 §11.1. dvayxatov—the abruptness of the opening is a fine 

touch. On the dispositio of the speech see Appendix. 

mepl THs eufs 5.—‘ about the prejudice against me,’ ¢.¢. of 
being an enemy of Sparta. The pron. is objective gen. 

2. és tpas—es is often used with \éyw in the sense ‘to address 
an assembly.’ 

Xetpov Ta Kova KTA,—‘ listen with less impartiality to what 
concerns the public interest because you suspect me.’ xetpov is 
‘with a bias.’ Lacuna after dxpodonode Stein. 


§ 21.4. trav 8 é.a@v—‘ now,’ etc. ; dé marks the transition 
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to the details. The grandfather of Alcibiades had dropped the 
office of rpdéevos, circa 508, and the family was closely connected 
with the Alemaeonidae, Alcibiades’ mother being granddaughter 
of Cleisthenes. This connexion throws light on card ru &yxAnua. 
The complaint doubtless arose out of the visit of King Cleomenes 
to Athens to support Isagoras against Cleomenes. 


tiv mpoteviay—Gardner and Jevons, p. 599. 


6. avros éyo—‘I of my own accord offered to resume it.’ The 
offer was declined. 


7. thv &k IIvAov Evxppopdv—he refers to the Spartan prisoners 
taken at Pylus in 425. Cf. v. 43 of Ale. rods éx ris vjcov atrav 
aixuarwrous Jeparevwv. Aristoph. Lg. 1201 rods éx Tvdov. Ale. 
no doubt exaggerates his services. 


8. Suarehotvros—the only instance of diareNS with partic. 
in Thuc. is rapackevagouevac . . SteréXeoay VIII. 88. diaTede, 
Tuyxdvw, and daivowac are often constructed with adj. only. 


9. Trois pev epots éxOpots—i.c. Niciasand Laches. The former 
became very popular in 421 as the result of the Peace that he 
had promoted. Since Cleon’s death in 422 Alc. had opposed 
peace. In 420 he brought about the alliance between Athens, 
Argos, Mantinea, and Elis. 


11. aristay meprébere—esp. by declining his offer to become 
mpogevos. 


§ 31. 12. mpds re ktA.—the construction is tm’ éuod mpéds Te. 

. Tpatouévou €Bramrecbe kal EBAaTTETHe boa aXe EvyvTiovpny, 
‘you deserved all that you suffered from me when I looked for 
help to Argos and Mantinea and opposed you in many other 
ways ’—e.g. by attacking the Peace of Nicias and by invading 
Epidaurus, an ally of Sparta, to force it to join the new league. 


15. ob« eikétws—‘unreasonably,’ because my opposition was 
deserved. 

PETA TOD AAnPots—so per’ adnOeias, occasionally wera Tis a. 
Here uw. Tod ddnfois cxorav is contrasted with ov« eikérws. 

16. Suétt kaf—in addition to opposing you. 


T® SHpw mpooeketunv—‘I inclined to the popular party’ 
rather than to the oligarchs. His idea was to draw together 
all the democratic elements at home and in the Peloponnese 
against Sparta. But the battle of Mantinea was fatal to the 
scheme. 


18. otrws—‘ on that ground.’ 


§ 41.19. rupdvvous—an ingenious point, because Sparta also 
opposed the tyranny, 
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Siddopot éopev—z.c. the Alemaeonid family, by which 
Pisistratus and Cylon had been opposed. 


Tav To évayTiovpevov—‘ any power that opposes despotism 
is called democracy.’ This alludes to popular opinion at 
Athens, where the opponents of the tyrants were by tradition 
regarded as dnuorcxol, since Cleisthenes was the great rpeordrns 
of the djuos. Ath. Pol. c. 20. Cf. Andoc. 2, 26, where the 
orator boasts that he is a democrat by descent on this very 
ground. tT@ Svvacrrevovtt is neut. 


21. dm’ éxe(vou—i.c. owing to the fact that the family opposed 
the tyrants, and that the Athenians regarded that opposition, 
followed as it was by Cleisthenes’ ‘ settlement of the democracy,’ 
as bestowing a hereditary connexion with the people. 


Evptrapépervev—z.c. has remained along with the traditional | 
opposition to tyranny. 
q tmportacia—i.ec. since the days of Cleisthenes. 


23. ra twokdka—with ExecOa. Tots mapotow= ‘the existing 
conditions.’ 


§ 51. 24. tis trapxotons dxoNaclas—‘ we (7c. the whole 
family) tried to show a moderation in political life that con- 
trasted with the prevailing license.’ 


25. GAdov 8’ Aoav—the extreme democrats are meant, in- 
cluding the demagogues of his own day—Cleon, Hyperboius, and 
Androcles. As for ért rév méda, this contrast being a mere 
assertion of Alc., it is hardly necessary to look for a precise 
reference; but in the Ath. Pol. c. 24 stress is laid on the 
influence of Aristides in this direction. 


27. movnpdotepa—see Index. é€fyov—see Index. 


§ 61. 28. rod Edprravros—not merely 700 djuouv: they were for 
the constitution, and were no mere party leaders. In the case 
of some of the Alemaeonidae there is truth in this; but Ale. 
was not a party leader only because he pursued a purely selfish 
policy. He is not even mentioned in the Ath. Pol., where the 
statesmen who held a commanding position are enumerated. 


30. Strep éSeEaTd Tis KTA.—‘ to help to preserve what he had 
inherited.’ 8txa.@ is Ionic. 


31. érel Snpoxpariay ye kTA.—‘though, to be sure, the nature 
of democracy was quite well understood by every man of insight.’ 
The kat implies ‘in addition to having received it as an inherit- 
ance,’ and the words are sarcastic, meaning ‘ we knew too much 
about it to approve of it.’ 

32. Kal adros dv KTA.—i.¢. kai atros ovdevds dv xEtpov Ppovoinr, 
dow Kav Aovdopjoayu, ‘and the superiority of my insight (the 
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insight that you would attribute to me) would be measured by 
the amount of abuse I might pour on it’; only, he continues, it 
is impossible to say anything new of a constitution of which the 
folly is admitted. (It is usual to assume that the text of this 
much-disputed passage is corrupt. See crit. note. Only Herbst 
among recent critics defends it ; and he understands ovdevds av 
xEtpov (yeyrwoxoiu) dow Kal (ovdevds dv xeEtpov) Novdopjaaue: but 
the sense so obtained is by no means clear. The rendering of 
Wilkins, ‘perhaps, indeed, it was better known to me than 
any one, as I have had more reason to complain of it than 
any one,’ does not correspond to the Greek, and is itself obscure.) 
Alcibiades says ‘I might exhibit the extent of my insight by 
the amount of knowledge I might show of the nature of 
democracy, %.c. by abusing it’; but, he says, the task is super- 
fluous. Then, by a common rhetorical trick, he throws in a 
specimen of abuse (duodoyounévy advo). Thus Aodophoape 
corresponds with éyyywoxouev: the knowledge would be exten- 
sive and peculiar, being gathered from experience of the tyranny 
of democracy, and it would be expressed in a odopia. The 
Scholium is airés dy éyw obdevds yxetpov Aoidopjoayu, dow Kat 
péyora tr’ avrhs 7diknua, which gives in a paraphrase the true 
meaning, but is incomplete. 
33. 80 kaf—see on c. 11, 6. 


AovSopyoaiy.—this would not have been seemly in a public 
address at this time. Cf. Ath. Pol. c. 28, of Cleon, rparos émt 


Tov Bhuaros avéxpaye Kal Ehowdopjoato . . Tay GdNwy ev KooMW- 


NeyorvTwr. 


34. opodoyoupévns avolas—a phrase made to please his 
~ audience. Theognis 1. 847 Nae ériBa Sjuw Keveddpov. 


35. Kal TO peOirravar—goes back to dixacobyres . . TodTo (7d 
coxa) Ewdacevew. abriv=rhy Snuoxpatiav. Wilkins quotes 
‘Napoleon III.’s Julius Caesar, ‘ All political change is fatal in 
the presence of a foreigner invading the soil of a fatherland.’ 
And even the desire for political change vanishes in the presence 
of a war—as the same Napoleon well knew. 


§ 11.1. ta pév krA.—7.¢. all this explains how I came to 
support democracy: lit. ‘this is how the circumstances came 
about that bear on the prejudices aroused against me.’ 


3. el tu wAéov of8a—this is subject of elonynréov, concerning 
which ‘I must bring to your notice whatever information I have 
that is new to you.’ 


§ 2 1.4. érdetdoapev— Ale. proceeds to speak of his own 
schemes as though they were the schemes of the Athenians at 
large. 


90 
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8. av’rév—as distinct from their possessions in Sicily, Corsica, 
Sardinia, etc. (dpxjs). 

§ 3 1. 13. Kal &AAovus KTA.—7.¢. kal &Aovus duoroyoupmévws viv 
paxyuwrdrovs Tay éxel BapBdpwr, though the position of BapBdpwr 
is awkward. kal “IBnpas kal &AXovs is epexegetic of zodovs 
BapBapous. 

17. mépvE troAvopKotvtes—the fleet would blockade the coasts, 
while the army would invade the Pel. by land. Athens did 
not herself possess a large enough army to invade the Pel. 
effectually, and Pericles had taught that she must be content 
with making descents upon the coasts. 

18. & yijs époppais—‘by attacks on the land side.’ édopyun, 
which is rare, is explained by Hesychius as 66ey dv Tis Todkéum 
Epopunoecev. 

19. évrery rd pevor= mrepireryioayTes. 


§ 41. 22. evrropmtepov—adverb: cf. c. 92,15; vit. 4 paov airy 
épaivero 7 éoxou.dn Tov éEmiTyndelwy EcecOa. ‘So that they should 
in every case be forthcoming in abundance.’ 7 gives a dis- 
tributive force, and av’ray refers to xpyuara Kal airov. (So 
Classen and Sitzler. Others understand by 7: a’r@y ‘ our various 
projects. ’) 

24. Siapky—pred. to ypyuata Kal cirov. &vev ‘without 
touching.’ évOévde=ék ris ‘ENAd dos. 


§11. 3. 800.—the edd. all say that Nicias and Lamachus are 
meant, and Reiske even proposed ws of as a correction ; but 
dco. brddouroe Means ‘all those who remain now I am with- 
drawn,’ ‘all the generals left behind, including those who have 
not gone to Sicily,’ and not ‘those whom I have left in Sicily.’ 
That this is so is shown by the following facts: (1) the use of 
vréddouros in Thuc.: 1. 105 76 mpds Alyivyn orpdrevpa is contrasted 
with oi ék rs modews UTdoTOL: IV. 2 oTparnyol oi brdhouro. are 
contrasted with 6 #6n mpoadvypévos és DikeNav: VII. 64 Tods exe? 
(i.e. at home) uv vrodolrous: cf. also ib. 4 brédouros ToXs 
and c. 17 brédourov jutv éorly dytrimadov vaurixéy: (2) inc. 62, 
1 the generals left in Sicily are called of Novrol ray ’APnvaiwy 
orpatnyol év 77 LukeNa: (3) in 11. 65 Thue. speaks of the support 
given to the expedition at home after it sailed out; and of 
course the orparnyot in Athens would have to advise about this, 
and some of them might be sent out to replace Alcibiades : 
(4) avrd = all the schemes including the xaramodéunos of 
Peloponnese. It would be absurd to attribute the whole of 
this work to Nicias and Lamachus alone. 


4, opotws—i.e. ‘though I have withdrawn.’ 
5. ov mepreotar TaKEet—ov cwOHoeTa TA ev TH DiKeNia. 
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§21.7. dtreipdrepor—sc. Tay APnvaidy. Evorpadévres—c. 77, 
1. travdnpel—e. 68, 2. 


§ 31.14. xerar—‘is in their power.’ The pres. denotes the 
certainty of the event. Stahl, @.G.? p. 12. 

15. klvOuvov éxetOev—‘ danger from that quarter.’ ovd« belongs 
to waxpot: cf. c. 15, 4. 

§ 41. 16. éore—‘and thus’; JLT. § 602. 

18. et pa mownoete—‘unless you mean to do this.” With the 
construction oléc@w Bouhevew, ei un tonoere cf. Lys. 13, 93 ef 


yap amrovngietcbe . . TH altHn Wndw Katavndifecde, and § 3 
above. 

19. orpariav re méypere—epexegesis of rade moijoere. For 
ottives cf. dd IleXotmovyncov . . of c. 80, 1. 


23. as dv. . Evvrdéy—ws dv only herein Thue. ; IZ. 7. § 326. 
The construction is poetical, és with fut. indic. being the 
ordinary prose form of expression. Several constructions that 
are familiar in Thuc. are found on examination to be poetical: 
e.g. the dat. with verbs of motion, expressing interest or the 
goal, as #Oov avrots c. 46, 3; éri with dat. =against c. 61, 1; 
and others already noticed. (See C. F. Smith, Trans. of Am. 
Phil. Association 1894 p. 61 ff.) 


Evyrdéén—‘ organise.’ Tots pt} S€XovTas, sc. mapetvar. The 
form @é\ew for é0édew is regular after m7. 


26. ot évSordfovres—such as Camarina. An Ionic word. 


§ 51.27. ra év0aSe—this may be either adverbial, ‘in Greece,’ 
or direct object of éxzro\ewotv, ‘the Greek states.’ 


30. hooov . . wréwrwor.—‘ may be prevented from sending.’ 
g 


§ 61. 31. rax({ew 5 xpy—the passage that follows is written 
with a knowledge of later events. The chief results of the 
occupation are to be: (1) the capture or surrender of most of 
the property, (2) the loss to Athens of the revenue from the 
mines, (8) the tribute from the allies will not be paid. These 
are the results that in vil. 27 are actually stated to have 
followed (Jebb, Hedlenica p. 290). 


AexéXevav—it commands the road from Athens to Oropus, 
and thus the route to Euboea, whence came a great part of the 
corn supplies of Athens. The fort built there overlooked the 
richest parts of Attica. 

32. Smrep—i.c.7d recxifev. For avrot in place of of see c. 4, 
3 n. 


33. Tv év TO ToAeuw—the A. had adopted this plan against 
Sparta at Pylus. ‘The only suffering incidental to the war of 
which they have not had a thorough experience.’ 
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34, BeBardtara 8’ dv krA.—‘ the surest way of injuring an 
enemy is to bring on him that which one ascertains from clear 
information that he fears most.’ 

37. elxds yap—‘it is natural that every one should have the 
most accurate knowledge of the particular dangers that he fears,’ 
i.e. he realises best the nature and extent of the danger he is in. 


$71. 40. Kkwdboere—sc. WpereicAa. 


42. avréynata—this refers to ‘the desertion of slaves, included 
in the xaracxevai as household chattels or “live stock”’’ (Jebb). 
HEev mpds bpas—‘ will come into your hands.’ 

43. ta&v ayupelwv p.—Aesch. Persae 237 apyipou ryy7 71s abrots 
éott Onoavpds xOovds. They were farmed out. on hereditary 
leases. Tas <dd> Tod A. Stein. 


44, amo yiis—produce to the tenant and the rent paid to the 
state. 

Sikacrnpiwy—fees and fines to the state and pay to the 
dicasts. The business of the courts would be at an end. This 
may be somewhat exaggerated. In vil. 28 it is explained that 
all citizens were required for military duty. (The conjecture 
dexarevrnpiwy—see crit. note—is too technical to be satisfactory ; 
and the tithes and taxes on land are included in dé yfjs.) For 
the omission of the prep. with ducaornpiwr cf. cc. 6, 2; 26, 2. 


46. Tis .. mpoodSov—the most important source of revenue. 
For the change from accus. to gen. with dmoorepjcov7a ef. 
c. 85,2 n. Aooov Siahopovpevys= ‘less regularly transmitted.’ 
There is no other instance of this sense of dvagopety, the nearest 
being in c. 100, 3, where it= ‘to transfer.’ 

47. Ta Tap’ tpav . . todesetoGar—‘ that the war is being 
conducted on your part.’ 7a dp’ tudy is prob. subject, not 
adverbial. éAtyapyrovet, sc. Tov duapopety Tip T. 


§ 11.1. ylyverSar 5€ xrA.—‘the prompt and efficient execu- 
tion of these plans rests with you.’ 





§ 21. 8. od8& tromrever Sar krA.—‘ nor do I think suspicion 
should be cast upon my words on the ground that I display the 
zeal of an exile.’ For és the edd. quote Viit. 88 BovAduevos adrov 
és Tiv didiav duaBddrev. The gen. wot separated from rdv Adyor 
has the force of an ethic dat., as often in Thue. 


§ 31.9. huyds Te yap krA.—‘an exile, indeed, I am from the 
villainy of those who banished me, but not from the power of 
aiding you’ (Wilkins). This refers to és rnv puyadixyy w., but 
the extreme artificiality of the expression is not redeemed by 
its ingenuity. vyds is used in two senses. 


11. Kal roAdeprmrepor kTA.—referring to wera THv ToheMLWTdT wv 
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above. Enemies within are more dangerous (to Athens) than 
enemies without. %—=strictly d\\d is required, as ovx follows 
Toveuwrepot. For the opposite, adda in place of #, cf. 11. 43 ovK 
€v @ KelvTac uaddov, GAN év @ 7H Odéa. . KaTadelwera. (The 
Schol. is wrong in saying ody otirws buds modeulous jyovuat, ws 
‘A@nvaious. ) 

13. ot . . dvaykdoavres—referring to his own enemies at 
Athens. 


§ 41.14. +6 re PAdtroAt KTA.—‘love of country consists for me 
not in suffering injustice, as I now am doing, but in the feeling 
that I once lived securely as a citizen’ (Hampke, Studien p. 11). 
év w=€v TovTw ri. Cf. c. 55,4. Classen wrongly supplies efyov 
tod& @. . érodrevénv. Alc. ‘is not saying that he was once a 
patriot and had now ceased to be one, but he claims or pretends 
to be still a patriot’ (note in Jowett), as is shown by what follows. 

16. 008’ emi watpida otoav ktA.—‘nor yet do I think that I 
am now attacking (a city) that is still my country, but rather that 
I am trying to recover one that is not my country,’ by helping 
you to defeat Athens, to destroy her power, and to start a new 
hegemony founded on goodwill and independence (§ 5). 


17. kal miAdrrokts ktA.—Jebb suggests that in these words, 
written after the end of the war, Thuc. may have been thinking 
of Thrasybulus and the downfall of the Thirty. ‘Just after 
the restoration of the democracy the point would have been 
peculiarly effective.’ Cf. Isocrates 16, 14, where the comparison 
between Alc. and the patriots under Thrasybulus is made. . 
atrohéoas, ‘ lost.’ 

20. Sa Td ErvOupetv—cf. Andoc. 2, 10 etc AAGE wor ErOupla Tis 
ue” buay Twodireias. ‘The true patriot is not he who abstains 
from moving against the country from which he has been 
unjustly banished, but he who, in his passionate love for her, 
strives by all means to regain her’ (Jebb). The whole of §§ 3 
and 4 is sophistry. 


§51.21. éuot re—answered by xal atrov’s. tadavrwpla often 
means the suffering that war or disease brings. 

24. mpoBaddAdpevov—‘ put forward’; cf. 1.73 7a dé Mydixa. . 
aiet mpoBadrdoueévors (mid.) dvdyxn Néve (a passage which is, I 
think, misunderstood by the edd.). 

25. eb trodéuuds ye ktA.—Wwe should expect rather to have a 
general statement: the plea is ‘just as I injured you greatly as 
an enemy, so I should help you effectually as a friend.’ 


26. 80—‘inasmuch as’ (oftener with compar. or super. 
following). ‘I only conjectured your intentions, whereas I 
know those of the Athenians.’ 


R 
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28. Siabepdvrwv—‘ interests.’ 

31. Bpaxet pop(o~—‘with a small part of your forces.’ peyada 
is considered by Poppo predicative, by Classen proleptic ; but 
perhaps the order is only due to the antithesis between Bpaxet 
and peydé\a—‘a slender aid to secure great interests’ (Bloom- 
field’). 

32. thy pe\Noveav—referring to the Athenian designs as he 
had foreshadowed them. 


34, THs amdons “EANGSos—he contrasts the mildness of the 
coming Spartan hegemony with the oppression of the present 
Athenian Empire. The contrast is of course imaginary. Kar’ 
edvorcav—‘in virtue of their goodwill.’ 


93 §11. 2. Kai abrof—‘even unasked’ they were thinking of - 
sending an expedition against Athens, but were ‘hesitating 
and looking about them.’ émeppaobynoay is opposite of dppwore: 
ef. vir. 7 és TaNXa TOAD éréppwyTo : the é- denotes addition. 


5. 88da£avros . . kat vopleavres—the participles are timeless. 
They were encouraged ‘ by his explanation and by the thought 
that he knew.’ 


§ 21. 8. mpooetxov 48y Tov votv—‘from this moment they 
set their minds on it.’ The plan was not carried out until 
March 413. The Peace of Nicias was still nominally observed : 
Sparta shrank from violating it openly. 

9. kal To TapavTika—with wéurev, which depends on mpoo- 
etxov Tov voy in a slightly different meaning. Tyepiay= 
Bonfevav (Schol.), Ionic. No troops were sent immediately. 


10. T'Aurmov —see Freeman, Hist. Sic. ur. p. 201. His 
arrival in Sicily was the turning-point of the war. His father, 
exiled for taking bribes from Athens, had settled at Thurii 
in 445 B.C. 


1l. mpooragavres inxovra—Thucydidean expression for the 
appointment of a commander. tots 2ivp. is dat. commodi. 


12. per’ éxelvwy—sc. the Syracusans, though only the envoys 
are meant, as also in Kopuwfiwr. 


13. qovety dary. . H&ec—‘to devise how help may reach their 
friends in Sicily most effectually and speedily.’ ék tav Tapdv- 
tov—‘ under the circumstances,’ viz. those explained by Alc. 
in ¢- 91, 2. 


§ 3]. 16. ot—the only case of the sing. of this pron. at all 
frequent in prose. 


> Acivnvy —in Messenia, mentioned also in Iv. 13. It is 
strange that it is not more clearly defined, esp. as there is a 
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place of the same name in Laconia. The further movements of 
Gylippus are recorded in c. 104, 

18. Stav Katpds H—it was now winter, and so not time to sail. 

§ 41.20. » . . tpinpys—seec. 74,2. tpopyy is money to pay 
the troops. The sum is 300 talents (c. 94, 4). Cf the in- 
scription given in Hicks, p. 79 ‘émi ris ’Avtioxidos dyddns 
mputavevovons Tpitn nuépa (this date would be somewhere in 
March, which fits in with the text here) rs rpuraveias’: a sum 
of 300 talents is paid as a loan from the treasure of Athena 
(cf. 11. 18) to Aristocrates, Euonymus, and the other strategi, 


who pay it over for the army in Sicily. Then follows an’ 


account of a further loan of 4 talents, 2000 drachmas, for the 
ships that were to convey the money to Sicily. 


25. érededra—see on c. 7, 4. 


§11. 4. Meydpev, ots—for the change from place-name to 
inhabitants, which is very common, ef. cc. 48; 74,1; 75, 2. 
Observe that unless gender and number are in agreement with 
the antecedent, attraction of rel. is impossible. Cf. c. 20, 3 
Ndéov xai Karavys, ds Amigo. 

5. dotmep kal KTA.—at c. 4, 2. 


§ 21.8. &ywcav rods [Te] &ypots—for the wrong insertion of 
Te see on c. 6, 2. It is improbable that Thuc. would write 
such a sentence as é€djwoay Tots Te dypods kal . . 7d Tedlov 
edjouv for é6nwady Te To’s a. kal édjouv Td wédcov, for in all other 
places where ve is misplaced the verb in the second clause is 


94 


different ; the second clause refers to the return journey and 


should not be joined to the first by re . . kai: if so joined 76 
mediov ought to refer to a plain at Megara. Herbst, who 
brackets rods dypo’s as well, says that there is no passage in 
Thue. in which ve is a real parallel to this. His objections to 
Tovs dypovs are, however, less forcible. By these words we are to 
understand estates about Megara that were held by Syracusans; 
cf. 11. 13 rovs aypovs Tovs avrov, of Pericles’ estates. 

épuxpa—‘ Thuc. had already twice mentioned Megara as a 
gpovprov of Syr. in ce. 49, 75... This @puya is surely something 
smaller than 7a Méyapa ppovpov in c. 75’ (Freeman). 

9. adv@is—refers to édzjouv, in the sense of ‘next’; cf. c. 90, 2. 

10. mapakopicbévres—this goes with wef and vavai: all re- 
turned along the coast, some by sea, some by land. The 
Terias forms the boundary between Syracusan and Catanean 
territory. 

11. 16 te weSiov—i.e. 7d Tod Typlou rediov. avaPdvres applies 
only to the land forces. Notice the three participles, éAévtes, 
mapakoucbévres, dvaBavres. Cf. c. 97, 4. 
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§ 31.17. Kevrépira—Centorbi, one of the Sicel towns that 
refused to join the A. It is close to Inessa and Geleatic 
Hybla. 

19. tav “Ivnooatwv—the exact site of Inessa is unknown. 
In 111. 103 it is 76 Dexedckdv wodtcua. In 426 the Athenians tried 
to take it and failed. For the attempt to take Hybla see c. 
62, 5. Both were overlooked by Centuripa. Freeman notices 
that the article is wanting to Centuripa, as also to Hyccara 
c. 62, 3, and thinks that they were much less well-known 
places than Inessa, which was a famous place in the time of 
Ducetius. 


§ 41.20. rots trméas—see c. 93,4. taev trmav—‘the required 
horses’ were to be got in Sicily. 


§11.1. ém’ “Apyos—an ally of Athens. Classen thinks 
that the purpose was to make a hostile settlement at Cleonae. 

3. ceopov—always a source of great alarm at Sparta. 

§21. 4. Ovpeariv—this region was a cause of frequent dispute 
between Argolis and Sparta. It had been in the possession of 
Sparta since 495 B.c. 


6. ¢haccov—for the adverb see c. 1,2 n. The omission of 4 
after it is not very common, but occurs in Iv. 72, 2. 


§ 31.7. 6 Ocoméwv Sfpos—Thespiae, like Plataea, refused to 
submit to the Persians. It was always suspected by Thebes of 
leaning towards Athens, and in 423 Thebes destroyed its walls. 
No doubt the government was administered in the interests of 
Thebes. 

9. od katéoyxev—intrans., ‘did not attain their object’; ef. c. 
118. 

10. ’A@qvate—it was part of the tradition of Athens, often 
alluded to in tragedy, to afford shelter to exiles. 


96 §11.2. [re]—cf. c.94,2n. As Stahl says, there is no parallel 
in Thue. to such a ‘trajection’ of ve as this for tovs imméas 
HKovTds Te. 


5. ’Earurodkev—Epipolae includes all the high ground west of 
Achradina which was not within the fortifications of the city. 

7. edas—should strictly speaking be seis: but the accus. 
marks the contrast—here with ’A@yvato.—more strongly when 
the pronoun is far from the subject to which it refers. 

8. tas mpooPdces—i.e. the approaches at the western end. 
It is strange that the Syr. had not posted a guard here before ; 
but still stranger that the A. afterwards, when they gained 
Epipolae, left the approaches open. attév=rav 'Emimo\Gr. 
kata Tatra = ‘by this road.’ 
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11. SuvnOfvar—se. Aabeiv dvaBdvres. The reason for this 
confidence is given in what follows. 


§ 21.11. eéqprnrat xtrA.—‘the rest of Epipolae (with the ex- 
ception of the western extremity) is elevated and slopes down 
to the city, and inwards (i.e. ab wrbe, as Bauer explains) it is 
exposed to view,’ because it rises gently. (1) é&jpryra= 
suspensa est. Stahl and others read é&jprac, arguing that the 
Schol. read it, for his note begins wi émi rod é&jpOa Kal 
peTewpicbar axovécbw. But, as Classen says, this does not 
settle the reading. (2) méxpe Tis wodXews and éow are the op- 
posite one of the other; for é0w=landwards from the city. 
emuroAfjs—‘ above.’ 


§ 31.16. rdv Aepava—north of the confluence of the Anapus 
and Cyane. 


17. érdyxavov . . mapeAnddtes—with the tenses here 
contrast é\afov cxévres in c. 97,1, and ¢@dve (historic pres. = 
épOacev) avaBds. See M.T. §§ 144, 146, 147, 887. The aor. 
partic. expresses time coincident with the aor. of these verbs. 

18. ot wept tov ‘Eppoxpatryn—see cc. 72,5; 73,1. Freeman 
thinks that Thuc. gives the names prematurely in c. 73, 1, and 
that the election had only just taken place. But Thuc. means 
that the election took place in the winter, and the new generals 
only entered on office in the spring, with the beginning of the 
new campaign. 


20. AoyaSas—see on c. 66,2. Inc. 100 Aoyddes and éxXexToé - 


occur together. 


22. Stas... elev. . Tapaylyvevrar—ef. vil. 17 dws. . diro- 
meipdowot . . kwdvoev. ‘As the two forms are equally correct, 
we sometimes find both in the same sense.’ J/ 7’. § 321. 


§11.1. tadrys Tis vuKros kTA.—as the passage stands in the 
MSS., the construe is ‘ on the day that followed this night the A. 
held a review,’ 7.¢e. on the day following the night that preceded 
the Syracusan review, they having sailed from Catana to Leon 
during the night. But serious objections to this are the in- 
tolerable harshness of the sentence, the absence of kai av’roi 
after €£nrafovro, and above all the absurdity of supposing that 
the A. would hold a review at Leon while the Syr. were doing 
the same on the Anapus, instead of making the best of their 
way to Euryelus, their whole object being to seize the height 
unknown to the Syr., as the night voyage shows. And § 2 
below, é€x#pe evOUs Spduw, is inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion. Again, the review cannot have been held at Catana, 
as then the voyage must have been made when day was well 
advanced. The choice lies between inserting 7 with Poppo 
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before 77 and striking out xai with Madvig, so as to refer é&y- 
ragovro to the Syr.; and with Kriiger regarding ry émrvyryvouévyn 

. e&nragovTo as an adscript on tavrys THs vuxtds, intended to 
explain its meaning. This has then been attached to the text 
by kat. 

4, rov Agovra—the site is not known. All that is certain is 
that it was within a mile of the point of ascent. ocyxey card, as 
distinct from é&éBawov és 76 kara in ¢. 65, probably shows that 
it was on the coast, though Arnold, Grote, and Freeman 
thought not. Holm points out that the A. would land at a 
point south of Thapsus. 


7. Odpov—now Magnisi. The naval force protected itself 
by a stockade across the narrow isthmus. 


8. év oreva iobpo—cf. Iv. 45 icOudv . . ev 6 ) MeOavn éorl: 
Iv. 113, 2. 


§ 21.14. kara tov Hipindkov—the ‘Broad Nail’ extends in 
its widest sense from Mongibellisi, where stands the Dionysian 
Castle, to the Belvedere Hill, which forms the head of the nail 
and is the western extremity of the hill. The point meant here 
is the former, where the northern wall of Dionysus springs 
from his castle. The same path was used by Gylippus after- 
wards, and again by the A. general Demosthenes in the night 
attack on Epipolae. For aefos see Index. 


15. &« Tot hewpdvos kal THs €.—with rapayevécba. 


§ 31.17. taxovs—the gen. denotes the sphere in which lay 
their power. 


18. mpoopettar—sc. trois "APnvaios. The Syr. of course 
ascended Euryelus by the sowth side. 


§ 51. 27. émxaraBavres—the A. march down the hill and 
then back again. For the succession of participles cf. ¢. 4, 1. 


29. éri to AaBSddw—east of the point of ascent, on the 
north brink of the cliff, ‘on the extremity’ (dxpots). This site 
would be convenient with the fleet stationed at Thapsus. Its 
disadvantage was that it was not visible from the «vxAos which 
the A. presently built. It was subsequently taken by Gylippus. 
When he took it there were apparently no stores there ; these 
were apparently removed to the kv«dos: cf. c. 102, 2. (See - 
Heitland in Jour. of Phil. ’94 p. 57.) ‘A safe place was needed 
for their money and stuff, while they themselves went forth 
to fight with the enemy, or to hem in his city by a wall across 
the height which was now their own’ (Freeman). 


98 §11.1. Katod woddG krA.—though expressed paratactically, 
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the section consists of two causes and a result—each introduced 
by xai—so that cal é¥umrayres=‘ and thus in all.’ 


§ 21. 9. Xvefv—this name is found only in Thuc., and the 
position is unknown. Arnold, Grote, Stahl, Holm, and 
Freeman place it on the middle of the slope of Epipolae. But 
Leake and Conradt place it farther south, and this view is 
probably correct. See c. 101, 1 on éretxigov Tov Kpnuvér. 


10. ére(yioav tov KiKkAov—recent authorities agree that this 
means ‘ built (and completed) the (necessary, cf. c. 100, 1) fort,’ 
and not ‘built the (whole) circle of walls,’ which was never 
completed. This fort was to be the central point of walls 
running north to Trogilus and south to the Great Harbour, and 
from it the A. subsequently established communication with the 
harbour. (The only recent writer who supports the sense 
‘circumvallation’ is Conradt in NV. Jahrb. fiir Phil. ’84 p. 534. 
The passages in which the kv«Xos is referred to are cc. 99, 1, 3; 
101, 1; 102, 2; vir. 2,4. Conradt’s only strong point is that 
in VII. 2 7@ dé GAAw TOU KUKNOU mpds Tov Tpwyidov the sense ‘on 
the other side of the fortress’ or ‘for the other portion running 
from the fortress’ cannot be got from the Greek. I read there 
T@ dé G\Xw <dvw> Tod KUKrov. But in all the other passages 
‘fortress’ is much more suitable. Heitland shows that the 
sense ‘ circumvallation’ belongs to xéx\os when it is used either 
(z) of defences, (b) offensive works that run all round a place. 
The reasons appended to Jowett’s translation for preferring 


‘circumvallation’ have been refuted by Freeman and Heitland.) . 


§ 31. 14. avturapataccopévwv—with éwpwr. Svertracpevoy, 
opposite of Euvtaccduevor. 


20. paxpotépav—sc. Oddy. All degrees of waxpds are found 
thus in the fem. accus. oxiSvac@at is an Ionic form. 


§ 41.21. pvAq=rdéts. Gardner and Jevons, p. 637. & Tdayyua 


amo dudjs suds, Schol. 


§ 11. 2. rd mpds Bopéav tod KiKAov Tetxos—either ‘a wall to- 
wards the north of the fort,’ or ‘the wall north of the fort.’ 
It is not clear whether 76 mpds B. agrees with retxos or not. 
Thue. distinguishes kix«dos from dorelxioua. 


5. aieC—with rapéBadov. 

Bpaxvrarov—the distance from the xv’xos to Trogilus (émt 
Tiv é€répay Oddaccayv) would be about a mile and a half, and the 
saine from the kixXos to the harbour. 

éylyveto=éuedXov EcecOa, Schol. 

§ 21. 10. troray (fe_v— build an intercepting wall’; ef. ia- 
oudoat, 
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12. drrokrAyoes ylyver8at—azrokdyoes is subject of (EuedXor). 
The plur. may allude to the fact that, as the A. were building 
two walls, Syr. would be shut in in two directions. 

13. émtBonPotev—sce. of "APyvain. ‘If they sent to prevent 
them while they were building.’ 

14. avTuméutrety adtrots—sce. eddxer dwewvov elvar. At kal pOavew 
dv the passage is continued in 0.0. 

16. tas €pdSous—either ‘ attacks’ on the wall which would be 
‘checked’ by a stockade, or else the ‘approaches’ which would 
be ‘occupied’ before the wall itself was built. In either case 
the sense is the same: the cravpoi are to protect the builders, 
and are a temporary shelter. 


§ 31. 18. aio tis o. moAews—from some point in the wall 
of Temenites. 

19. Kkatw@bev trod KdKAOov—‘ south of the fort.’ The reasons fer 
the choice were—(1) the A. would be prevented from reaching 
the Great Harbour, (2) the north was unsuitable, because the A. 
fleet was at Thapsus, and a counterwork there would be exposed 
on two sides to an attack, (3) the A. were busy at the north, 
and their attention was withdrawn from the south. (Leake, 
Arnold, Grote, Holm, and Classen place the wall at the south. 
But Goller, Dunbar, Didot, and Stahl place it north of the 
kUkNos, rendering xdrwev ‘on lower ground than.’ But (1) 
c. 100, 2 xaréguyov és 7d mporetxicua 7d tepl Tov Tepevirny is 
against this. (2) If the wall was north of the kiéxdos, why did 
the A. leave off building at the north wall after destroying the 
counterwork ? They would have pressed on in that direction 
to prevent the Syr. from repeating their attempt to traverse 
the north wall. But if the Syr. built south, between the 
kUkdos and xpnuvds, Nicias had a good reason for building at 
once across this space, instead of continuing on the northern 
wall. (3) As kdtw@ev can mean ‘south of,’ it is unlikely that 
Thue. would have used it to describe a wall north of the xvxXos, 
as such a description would certainly mislead. ) 


éykapovov—at right angles to the A. wall. 

20. rod Tewévovs—i.e. in the Temenites, for which see c. 75, 1. 

21. mipyous EvAtvous—probably on the south side of the wall. 

§ 41.21. at 8 vijes kt. —this explains on the one hand how 
it was that the Syr. were not open to attack from the harbour, 


on the other why the A. were able to get provisions in spite of 
the Syr. counterwork and possession of the harbour. 


100 8 §11.2. carte éoravpHby kal dxoSoun7bn—i.¢. the trorelyioua 
consisted partly of palisading and partly of stone-work. The 
exact relations between the cravpwua and oixoddéunua cannot be 
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determined. Thuc. himself is not clear, for he speaks presently 
of dU\aKa Tod oikodjuaros, and farther on alludes to part of the 
same people as of €v T@ cravpwuare purdocovtes. Observe that 
te is misplaced. 

5. paxovTat—se. of Lupaxdcio, thy kad’ abrovs—at the 
north. 

9. tovs Te dxeTots . . SiépPPetpay—the elaborate aqueducts of 
Syr., of which there are many remains, were partly open, partly 
underground. 

10. torotd tdaros—belongs to dxerovs, but is attracted into 
the rel. clause. 

11. rods te &XXovS—i.¢. those of the dudA7 who were not év T@ 
oTMpwuaT. PurdooorTes. 

17. éarrwatws—this and éfarivys, for eEaipyns and alidrvidiws, 
are Ionic. For et émBonPotev see Index s. ei. 

20. H S&. . To Tapa tiv mvdAiSa—while a body of 300 
picked men was making for the dzorelxicua, or that portion of 
it that consisted only of palisading, a division of the army 
marched to another crat’pwua—viz. ‘that by the postern gate’ ; 
but whether this wus was in the walls of the city or in the 
broreixicua is not stated. On the one hand there may well 
have been a gate in the vroreixicua to admit from one side to 
the other, and this may be one of the @poda alluded to in 
c. 99, 2. But the 300 picked men would be sufficient to attack 
this, and it ought to be some gate through which help might 


come to those at the counterwork. Hence most probably it is . 


a gate in the wall of Temenites, south of the point where the 
counterwork sprang from the wall; so that one division of the 
A. army marched north, the other south of the drorelyioua. 

§ 21. 22. Td cravdpwpa—se. rod brorerxicmaros. Cavallari- 
Holm seem to identify this wrongly with 76 cravpwua 7d rapa 
Thy muAlda, 

24. To mpotelyiopa—see c. 75,1. The Syr. probably rushed 
through the wuNs, and the pursuers ran in after them, ac- 
companied by some of the division that was marching on the 
oTravpwua there. Among these last were some Argives (§ 3), 
who, being hoplites (c. 43, 2), were not among the éxexrol 
of § 1. 


§3 1. 29. tiv . . trorefyiow = 76 olkoddunua of § 1. On 
Siehdpycay see c. 91, 7. 


§ 11. 1. éretyifov tov kpnpvdov—‘ they proceeded to build a 
wall on the cliff,’ not ‘ built a wall along the cliff,’ as Classen. 
This is the short piece of wall that ran from the xvkXos to the 
Portella del Fusco, and is more accurately described in § 3 as 
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TO mpos Tov Kpnuvov. (Arnold, Grote, and Freeman understand 
‘they fortified a point on the cliff,’ and assume that Nicias 
subsequently filled in the space between this new fort and the 
kUkdos with a wall which Thuc. does not mention. They in- 
crease the difficulty by placing the x’xdos too far north. 
Lupus, Stahl, and Fr. Miiller read <és> 7év xpnuvdv, but this 
is not necessary when the kv’xXos is rightly placed, the distance 
now built being so short that the wall ‘to the cliff’ can be 
fairly called a wall ‘on the cliff. f 


2. trép Tod éhous—Lysimeleia, now Pantanelli. tay ’Em- 
today depends on ravry. 


5. 8a rod Suadkot—a lower level than Epipolae, but not so 
low as the marsh. 


§21. 9. at@is—again they built out westward, and made 
another effort to prevent the A. from reaching the harbour, but 
this time on the lowest level. Probably the palisade and ditch 
were not completed. 


§ 3 1. 12. Td mpds Tov KpyHvdv—see On § 2. éx THs Odtou— 
it was a mistake to abandon Thapsus altogether. 


17. trepl dpSpov—cf. Iv. 110 vuxrés ére Kal mepl oppor. Phry- 
nichus says dép@pos €or n apa THs vuxtos Kal’ ay aexTpvoves 
Gdovow.  adpxerar dé evarns Wpas Kal redevTa els diayehOoay 
uepay. 

18. kal 81a tot €Aovs—Classen takes this with d:a8adicarres, 
so that 7 mn\@des . . émifévres is parenthetical; whereas 
Kriiger joins it with ém6évres, which makes an awkward ex- 
pression. Stahl renders ‘in fact over the marsh,’ apparently 
regarding it as an explanation of és 70 duadév: but To duadov 
and 70 é\os are different levels. Classen is probably right. 


§ 41. 25. rd SeELdv Képas—the Syr. line was facing towards 
the north, so that the right wing made for the city, the left 
ran along the left bank of the Anapus to the bridge by which 
the Helorine road crossed it-(the Syr. had restored it since the 
incident mentioned in ec. 66, 2); they hoped to reach Polichna, 
which was in the hands of the Syr. 


28. ot . . Aoyddes—see c. 100, 1. 


§5 1. 30. qoav yap xtA.—this gives the reason for what 
follows, not for what precedes. avtrots=the Syr. 


35. EvvehboBy8n —‘ was also put to confusion,’ like the 300. 
Observe the correction gvA7 for ¢@uAaxyn of the MSS. In Xen. 
Hel. tv. 2, 19 there is a false variant, dvdAakai for dvAal. 


§ 61. 36. Adpaxos—see Intr. p. xiv. 
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37. €avtav—the plur. is often so used where one general 
among several is mentioned. 


41. eis kata taxos—an instance of the tendency to 
multiply words, esp. adverbs, in order to obtain emphasis—e.g. 
mde oixdbev : avtov éxet. The same tendency is seen in Latin, 
esp. in comedy. 


§ 11. 2. avray—depends on oi xarapvyévres. See c. 62,5 n. 102 
Tovs kata opas—means the left wing of the A. 


§ 2 1. 8. ro pév SexdmdAcOpov mporetxtcpa—this outwork, 1000 
feet long, is probably a curving wall in front of the portion of the 
kixros that faced towards the city. It may also have run in 
front of the short piece of wall that joined the kikdos to the 
kpnuvos (see c. 101, 1 n.), the effect of which arrangement would 
be that ultimately all the lines from the ki«dos to the Great 
Harbour, including the xvxNos itself, were double. The zpo- 
Teixicua was probably rebuilt afterwards. (Conradt thinks 
that the mporeixicua is a fort at the north end of the line of 
circumyallation ; but what could be the object of a fort there, 
when the A. were occupied in building at the north and meant 
to continue to Trogilus ? ) 


10. SvexdAvoev—se. Eheiv kal diaropOjoa. Nicias had only 
the soldiers’ servants with him. 


§ 31.18. kédtrwfev—from Anapus. &omep elpyro—‘in ac- 
cordance with instructions.’ See c. 101, 3. 


§ 41.22. kal 4 Edpraca—i.e. not only the two divisions that 
had advanced from the city, but the left wing also that had 
fled to the bridge, returned. For ph see JLT. § 685. 


§ 11. 3. avrév—‘ the general.” The A. now stopped build- 103 

ing north of the xvkos, and built a double wall from Portela 
del Fusco towards the Great Harbour. Now that the fleet was 
in the harbour, it was necessary to secure communication with 
the xtkdos. The object of the wall being double was partly 
that provisions might come safely from the harbour, and partly 
to guard against an attack from two sides, as Polichna was in the 
possession of Syr. 


§ 21.12. meprewpvro—as in c. 93, 1. For Tuponvias see c. 

3 

13. kal radd\Aa KrA.—the next sentences consist of a telling 
contrast between the prospects of the two sides just before the 
arrival of Gylippus. Then come the progress and arrival of the 
latter, the passage lasting down to the end of vu. 2. The 
whole passage is one of the finest examples of the sombre 
pathos of which Thue. is such a master. 
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mpovxape és édmiSas—‘the progress was such as to rouse 
hopes’ of success. Cf. vi1l. 81 és éAmidas avrods Tey weddOvTwY 
kabisrn, though the resemblance is more apparent than real. 
This use of és is to express the end or consequence towards 
which the action of the verb is directed. Cf. mpdocew 
Tm. €s dvaBodds VII. 15, ‘to act so as to produce delays.’ 
(Classen reads és éArida with the Vatican,=‘ according to their 
hope.’) 


§ 3]. 16. ov8é—from Peloponnese they had especially looked 
for help, because of their tie with Corinth and the Spartan 
hatred of Athens. 


18. rods 8 Adyous—‘ the proposals they made whether among 
themselves or to Nicias were for peace.’ These proposals must. 
have come from persons opposed to Hermocrates, and are a 
violation of the oath taken a few months before (c. 75, 2). 
They are the outcome of the vigorous prosecution of the siege. 


§ 4]. 21. ota—sc. Aéyer Oat. 
25. tmd—‘ under the weight of.’ 


29. ‘HpaxAeiSnv—not the same as the one mentioned in c. 
fe, 4 


104 §11. 1. Tédurmos—see c. 93, 2. He assumes, in accordance 
with the statements of Alcibiades, that the A., having secured 
Sicily, will proceed to attack Italy. 

9. thv 8& ’Iradtav—for the meaning of this see on ¢. 2, 4. 
For tov ’Iéviov (xéd\7rov) see on ¢. 13, 1. 


§21. 16. Oovpiav—see on c. 61, 6. mperBevrdpevos—not 
‘went on a mission,’ but ‘sent an embassy,’ and ‘renewed the 
citizenship that his father Cleandridas had enjoyed there.’ See 
c. 92, 3. 


18. avrots—the people for the place, as constantly. 


20. kata tov Tepivatov kdédAtrov —as this gulf, now di 8. 
Eufemia, is on the north-west side of the Bruttii, this seems to be a 
mistake: he ought to have said the Scyllacian gulf (di Squillace), 
which is opposite to it on the south-east, the land being here 
at its narrowest. 


21. péyas xtA.—‘stiffly when it sets at north.’ mahw xeu- 
pace(s—‘ being driven by a violent storm.’ és Ta padtora 
—as in Demosth. 21, 212 eiciv eis Ta wadtoTa wroveLoL. 

§ 3 1. 26. brepeiSe—‘ despised the small number.’ @vAakhyv— 
sc. vedv. He presently sent out four ships, but they failed to 
intercept Gylippus. 


105 §11. 2. AaxeSapdvior—see c. 95. The A. now openly 
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break the Peace of Nicias and the alliance that followed by 
attacking places in Laconia. 


§ 21. 8. & IlvAov—the A. had occupied Pylus in 425 B.c. 
They had formed an alliance with Argos and Mantinea in 420. 

12. Sc0ov krA.—‘ only just to land on L. territory in arms.’ 
For dcov pévoy cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 1288 dcov dé udvov eidévar: IV. 
16 doa wh droBaivoyras, ‘except disembarking.’ The phrase wv 
émAots is an old military expression, this and {vv (rots) Geots 
being the only phrases with é’y that are common in Attic, 
except Xenophon. . 

16. ’Em(Savpov—ravaged by the A. in 424, and again in 413. 

IIpaciwas—P. had already suffered severely in the war. 
Aristoph. Pax 242 iw Ipacial rprod Oar kai mevTats. 

18. evrpodpdcicrov kt. —‘brought it about that the L. had 
a better excuse for alleging against the A. that they were 
defending themselves.’ 


22, PXeaclayv—Phlius was in alliance with Sparta. 


ADDENDA 


c. xxi. § 1, Intr. p. xxv. I have defended my view of 
this passage in the Classical Review, Jan. 1897. 


- © xxx. § 3 1. 81. For és ra mwaxpdrara J. Argyriades 
proposes és Ta dxpdtara—a good conjecture. 


c. Lx. § 4 1. 24. rdvdpdroda drédocav. Argyriades 
supports his conjecture dmwéAvoay with Xen. Hel. Iv. 8, 21 
Xpnudrwv to\\@v dwéXvcev. He thinks the money was paid by 
merchants attached to the fleet, who then gave the services of 
the ransomed prisoners instead of their own: cf. vil. 13 elo. & 
ot Kal avrol éumropevdmevor dvdpdmroda ‘TkKapixa avreuBiBaoae KTr. 


ate tas "Ws 


+ oa 


” 
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APPENDIX 


NOTE ON THE SPEECH OF ALCIBIADES AT SPARTA 
ec. 89-92 


In the speech that Thucydides attributes to Alcibiades when 
speaking before the Spartan Assembly a double purpose is 
manifest. The orator wishes to urge his hearers to take certain 
action against Athens, and desires at the same time to dispose 
of any prejudice against himself that may exist in the minds 
of the Spartans. The first point falls of course under the yévos 
guuBourevTixdy: and in consequence of this the whole speech 
is classed by all writers, whether ancient or modern, under the 
genus deliberativum. This classification is doubtless correct. 
But it is worth notice that the second point falls, strictly 
speaking, under the yévos dicavcxdy. That this is so is suffi- 
ciently obvious from the opening words of the speech, which 
are in the forensic manner: dvayxaiov rept ris éups diaBodFs 
mpOrov és vuas elrety, iva uh xelpov TA Kowa TH UrdmTw [MOU 
axpodonofe. The oration is therefore the converse of the 
Leptines, which, though classified under the -yévos dixavixédy, 
contains a considerable element of the y. cuuPovdeuvriKdv—as 
witnessed by the hypothesis to that speech (7 5é ye UAn maod 
€ort Oirdh, Kal TavTys | mév EoTe Oikavixh, ) 5é cvuBovdeuTiKy). - 
The partitio also is affected by this twofold character of the 
speech. It may be safely asserted that the scholiasts described 
this speech with reference to its deliberative character. 
Whether the rhetoricians were right or wrong in defining any 
deliberative speeches according to the nature of their crdovs 
does not here concern us. The full description must have run 
nearly in this way: 7 ordows mpaypyariky, dypados, cvmBovdev- 
Ttkov eldous, Kepddaia Exovca TO cuudéepov, Td Suvvardv. But the 
justification of the speaker’s past does not belong to the orders 
mpayuariky. It is in the nature of a dikacoNoyia: for it refers 
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not to the future but to the past—to the injury that Alcibiades 
had done to Sparta. 

Now what of the dispositio of the speech? Franz Miiller 
marks the exordiwm, including a double narratio and a double 
propositio, as occupying cc. 89, 90, and the first section of 91— 
very nearly half of the whole speech. Blass says that there is 
no exordium at all. Hude assigns c. 89 to the exordiwm, ce. 
90 and 91 to the probatio, and c. 92 to the peroratio. The 
point that I wish to make is that the correct dispositio must 
take account of the twofold character of the contents. Let us 
call the forensic element I and the deliberative element II. 
The dispositio works out, I believe, in the following manner :— 


ce. 89 § 1 = Exordium to I. 

c. 89 §2 = Narratio to I. 

c. 89 §§ 3-6 = Probatio A to I (dtkaonoyia). 

ce. 90§1 = Transitio to II. 

ce. 90 § 2-c. 91 § 1 = Narratio to II. 

©.°"91'°6'2 = Probatio to II. 

ce. 92§ 1 = Peroratio to II. 

c. 92 §§ 2-4 = Probatio B to I. 

ce. 92 § 5 = Combined Peroration to I and iI. 


The only point that appears to me doubtful in this division 
is whether the famous sophistic passage about Patriotism (ce. 
92, 2-4) is really to be considered a continuation of the d:xao- 
Noyia of c. 89. I think that a close examination of the two 
passages shows that there are in the latter references back to 
the former. (1) In the earlier passage Alcibiades defends 
himself against the objection that before his exile he had 
treated Athens well and Sparta badly (e? Tis . . wpyiferd jou 
.. Hed tis. . xelpw we évdufe). In the later passage he defends 
himself against the converse objection that service to Sparta 
involves disservice to Athens (yelpwy ovdevit aiid Soxety buadv 
eivat KTA.). (2) ‘ Before (c. 89, 2) you rejected my overtures and 
deprived me of my position at Athens’ (€uol ariulav wepébere) : 
‘now (c. 92, 3) I am deprived by the Athenians themselves of 
my position at Athens’ (dvyds yap elm THs Tev éeMacdvTwr 
movnpias). (3) The common object of both passages is to disarm 
prejudice : compare the references to dia8od7y of the first with 
the exhortation to the Spartans é€uol déde@s xphoba of the 
second. In both the appeal of an exile toa hostile power is 
enforced by reference to the speaker’s attitude towards his 
country. 

It should be noticed further that it is possible to separate 
the forensic portion of the speech from the deliberative merely 
by omitting c. 90-c. 92 § 1 and the latter part of the last sentence 
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ef the whole speech. By these omissions a complete and 
uniform speech is obtained. Omitting the narrative and 
arguments, the outline of this uniform speech is as follows: 

Kal vov, ef Tus Kal TOTe €v TH TWaoxXEL OK cikdTWs wpryifeTd Hot, 
eTa TOU adn Bois ckoTay dvatebérbw* } el Tts, duéTe Kal TH 
ONM® TpocEeKEiLny, paov xelpw pe évdmce, pnd olTws MYHONTAL 
OpOas axPecAa. Kal Xelpw ovdevi a&i@ doxew tuo civar, ei. . 
pidétroNis wore (i.e. TO Onuw TpocKeiwevos) Soxav ecivat, viv 
eyKpaT@s érépxomat. It is difficult to exhibit the fact without 
printing a long passage, but a reference to the text will show 
that the argument runs on in the manner I have indicated, and 
that, omitting a single re in c. 92, 5, the speech ends at the 
words Ta 6” bpérepa aeatuw. To the ‘whole of this first complete 
speech the oration of Andocides de Reditu is very similar in 
manner. Similarly, the portion omitted—allowing only for 
the mechanical transitio of c. 90, 1—forms down toe. 92, la 
second complete speech, with introduction, proof, and perora- 
tion of its own. The remarks at the end of c. 92, which have 
reference to this second subject, are needed to round off the 
whole and to give the double speech a false appearance of 
uniformity. 
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The number 
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ayadds moNitns yiyverba 14; 
9, 2 

dyddNomar: Tada ois 6 TOAEMOS 
ayaNXerat 41, 3 2 

ayahudTwv mepixotrat 28, 1 

dyav : 1 dyav émiOuuia 24, 4 

ayarav ‘be content’ 36, 4 

ayyerlat poir@or dewai 104, 1 

ayyé\NecGar eri Td mretov ‘to 
be exaggerated by report’ 
34, 7 

ayeipw imméas 71, 2 

dyopa: ayopa SéxerOar 44, 2; 
ayopay mapéxew 44, 3; 50, 1 

aypwwrepov : és TO d. émedidocay 
‘grew more angry’ 60, 2 

ayav: Od. od mepi Tay. . adr’ 
drws.. purakoueba 11,7 n; 
mept mwatpldos éorac 0 ayuv 
68, 3; once with wepi and 
dat. in MSS 34, 4 

ddens 87, 40 

dea: ddecav mrocicPa 60, 3 2; 
per’ Gbelas duoroyew 60, 3 

dde@s 27, 2 0 

ddjdws TH dYer TAdcaTAa 58, 
la 


addikoOuar: TO .. diAdmwoNe ovK 
év Od. €xw 92, 3; 6 oidpevos 
aducjoesOa 87, 4 0 

adKa: Ta pwev Snudoia dbucely, 
Ta 6° ida dvadody 12, 2 

dddKyTov : amd TOU adoKyToV. . 
apedjoa 47; 7d dddxnrov 
34, 6, 8 

aduvarov: ad. Tpoemevy . . mpoc- 
aBetv 78, 3 

ddvvaros ‘powerless’ 85, 1; 
91, 2; ‘incapable’ 102, 2 

ajoonro ims 70, 3 

GOXov Tis vixns 80, 4 2 

aOpolfw: abpoocOjvae és Thy Oddy 
‘concentrate on the road’ 
70, 4 

&Opovots xpnudtwv 26, 2 

abpdos: aPpda yevéoOa 56, 2; 
Gi. émakoNovOjoa 70, 33 a. 
évotpadjva 91, 2; To Taxv- 
vauTobvTt abpowrépw mpoc- 
Padety 34, 5 

aOupia: év a. elvar 46, 2 

aiyiads: és Tov al. cxety 52,1; 
the ordinary prose word for 
‘shore,’ unless @dX\acoa can 
be used 

adios uucGogopa 24, 3 
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alei mote diddopos eivar 89, 4; 
alel more moN\émos elvar 82, 2 

aicOdvowat with partic. 65, 2; 
91, 6 

alsxpos: €K TOU aicyxlovos ~yiyve- 
cOac 10, 2; dia 7O aicypov 
11, 6 

airia: atriay oxew 14, 1 n; 
TodAny Ti ai. Exe 7d TLVOS 
46,5; rh al. Nae epi 
mpayuaros 60, 1; ai. evmpe- 
ans ‘excuse’ 76, 1 

aitwwraros eivat, abs. 60, 2 

aipvidios mpoorecely 49, 2 n 

aixuadwros : 
AaBev 5, 3 


axwitvws: 9 av’tixa a. dovdela 
80, 5” | 
&kXnros: ovK &kAnTo., Opposite 


of rapakdnbévtes 87, 2 
adkuatw: Ews re ad. per’ abrfs 
(=veérnros) 17, 1 
axon: ad. aicOdvoua 17, 6; 20, 
2; a. émioraua 53, 3; 60, 
1; a. eidévar 55, 1 
ako\acia: 7) vrdpxovoa a. 89, 5 
akoNovbew ‘accompany’ 37, 1; 
61, 5” 
axdXovFos 28, 1 2 


akovc.os: a. nonuévos dprew 8, 4 
axpiBys: Ta axpiBécrara eidévar 
91, 1; ro Evvnbes és Tovs ém- 


Kovpous axpiBés 55, 3 n; 7d 
mavu axpiBés 18, 6 

axpodcbar: a. évdovacTa@s 10, 5; 
ad. puad yvaun 17,45; xeElpor 
axpodcba 89, 1 2 

dxev: ad. elmelv 25, 2; ad. cw- 
dpoveivy 87,4; a. HyetcOa 34, 
3 


adhnfea: ws ) ad. ebploxerat, 
opposite of ws atrol gdaci 2, 
2; wepl ris a. Névyerv Amora 
33, 1; macav ri a. éyev 
87, 1 

aXnOns: adnbecrépa cwrnpia 


AUTpa avdpav ai. | 








adr\ws: 





ae 
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86, 4; adnbecrarn mpddacis 
6, 1a; Intr. p.2; mpipacw 
pev )( 7d 6” ardnOés 33, 2; 
feTa TOU AAnOovs cKoTreiv 89, 
31; emaywya Kal ok andy 
8, 2 


aNicxopar: *INtov adtoKopévou 
‘on the fall of T.’ 2, 3 2 

GXKH: 7 aXKyH Tov Epywv 34,9 n 

GAG: GANG 7 ay yryvadoxw BEd- 
TisTa ép® (or ddd’ 7} Gy KTH.) 
9, 2 n; after a neg. de 
ovdels, GAAG 27,1 and often ; 
in altercatio (imogpopa) 38, 5 ; 
marking transition to a new 
point 77, 1; 87, 1 

& dos: 6 Aros Guros 30, 2; 
32, 2; &dXo Te H oKo7ety 11, 
6; tl GA\XNO 7). . OUK HutvaTeE 
80, 2; xopnyias 7 G\Aw Tw 


NaurptverOac 16, 3; GAN’ 
‘elsewhere’ 96, 2; okozeiv 


€x Tov avTov Tots &Xots ‘in 
the same way as others’ 18, 
3; Aéyew &\Xa Te woAdG Kal 
Kkepadarov 6, 2 

dddorpia, 7, 69, 3; ddAdorpia 
maoa ‘a land wholly hostile’ 
21, 2 

adddgpunros: dvdpes ad. 9, 13 &v 
adroP’Aas Kal moeuiows 23, 
2 


dd\d\ws mws 2,4; et TH 
&\Aws Ooxet 23, 4 

adoy.oTos: % addyicTos TOAua 
59, 1 

didovyos: ovdev Goyor 6 Tu Evupe- 
pov 85, 1; Kal ddoywrepa 46, 
2n; drddyws swhpovety 79, 
2; dddyws éNevfepovv 84, 3 2 

adwrds: TavTy movoy adwTds eivat 
fh Pee 

(1) prep. dpa. pt el 

; 94, 1; &. Ew B, 
(3 adv. dua ahéovres (ISS 
avamNéovres) 42, 1; kal. . 
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apa 15,2; 18, 4.al. > Ge. . 

16, 2; dpa dé 83, 1; 
89, 4 

duadéoraros 39, 3 

Guapravew : dwaprovres )( Kada 
mpagavtes 16, 5 3 yrwoun duap- 
tev 78, 3 2; yvwuns auap- 
Tew 92, 1 

duevov ‘advisable’ 9, 1; 34, 
ms 99, 2 

apere : Tod EVurravTos 33, 3 

auedes Purdocew 100, 1 

Guirdav trovetc Pac 32, 2 

apdybev : weyddy orovdn mpds 
adA7jrous a. 31, 3 

Guvdpos: duvdpa ypduuata 54, 
3 


augirBynretcOar: moda TH ap- 
dio Bynrovmeva Exew 10, 2 

augusBnrnros yi 6, 2 

duporepos: Kar’ auddrepa 31, 
32; 6 TE oiduevos.. Kai 6 
émBourevwv ..duPdTEpor avary- 
Kagovrat 87, 4; ér’ auddrepa 
etxdgerar ‘conjectures lean in 
both directions’ 60, 2; ica 
aupotepots amoxpivacda 88, 
2 


dv: (1) with rel. words: av 
yryvwokw 9, 2; 7 av adpicra 
doxn 26, 1; bry ay yryre- 
oxwat 8, 2; cf. 72,5; Fs av 
@ow Twatpidos 16,5; dca av 
dox@or 25,2; of dv déy 31, 
3; 7 av wovn 67, 13; (2) dy 
repeated: 11,1; 18,2; 37, 
2; 49, 2; 64, 1; (8) with 
mf. and art.: 18, 3 only; 
(4) with partic.: acpévov av 
wpigdacw RaBdvTos 34, 6; 
ovre dvta ovr’ av yevoueva 
38, 1; my av. . yevouévny 
80, 5; (5) tax’ av icws 10, 
4; 34,2; 78, 2; rd’ dy 2, 
4; 19, 2; kav Adoev iows 


11, 3; (6) ws &y of purpose 


a ee 
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91,4; mplv &v 71, 2; ews dv 
77, 2; (7) 7d Kad@s dpa 
Tour’ eivar, ds dv 14 n; ovK 
dxpnoros 40’  dvoa, bs ay 
16, 3 ;—ei . . BovAnoecbe, Kav 
kwduvetoa 40, 1 ;—otdevos dv 
xEtpov (sc. Ppovolny) 89, 6 n; 
—wes dv udduora bi’ dpyis 57, 2 

avayKdfouat: aupdrepa davay- 
KaCovTa 0 sev Ekwv Twppovety 
6 6 dmpayudves owferOa 
87,47 

dvaykaios: dvaykala mapacKevy 
37, 27 

avayKkn: é€& avdayKns Evupt)eiv 
44, 1; Kar’ dvayxny fh cdbp- 
Baots €yévero 10, 2 

avaywyn: 1a. éyiyvero 30,1; 
eUXaSs TAS VouLfouevas mpd TIS 
a. troveto Gar 32,1 2 

dvabapoS: TH yraun a. 49, 2; 
TH Owe a. 31,27 

dvatpotuat otdces Kal ayovas 
38, 33 ad. modeuov 1, 1 

avaxT@pat tarpida 92, 4 

avatauBdave tiv mpokeviay 89, 
15 avewkjper éavTyy 7H words 
amo THs vocov 26, 2; ava- 
AaBety trarpida 92, 4 

avddwos: oyiferOat 
31,5 

dvauyujokw Twa TL 6, 2 

avavéwow: adixéoBar emi Evp- 
feaxias dvavéwoe: 82, 1 

avameiOw: davameidera eis TOV 
dedeuévwy . . pnvica 60, 2; 
ei Tis wpylifero . . dvaTrerbécOw 
89, 2 

avappintw Kivduvoy 13, 1 

avapxla: 7 aétvraxtos a. ‘ want 
of discipline’ 72, 4 

avacr® oratipwua 100, 3 

avacratos yiyvecOa 5, 3; 
modes a. Tovey 76, 2 

dvacTéd\rev (rpds xwpav) 2, 5; 
70, 3 


\ > 
THY G. 


A 
Tas 
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avawnpicw 14 

dvipeia: TH ad. ovX Hooous 69, 
1; dvdpeia émipayys 72, 2 

dvéNeyxrTos dtapuyety 53, 2 

avé\mioTos: KadANCTOV Epywy 
Kal ovk ad. 33,43; 7 Gd. ow- 
tnpla 69, 3; a. yiyverOa ‘to 
lose hope’ 17, 8 

dveripOovos: macw averipbovov 
omnibus fas est 83, 2; av- 
eriPOdvws KaTacTHoacBa THY 
dpx7v, of a popular rule 54, 
5 

dvev: dd. "A@nvatwy ‘without 
consulting the A.’ 13, 2; 4. 
peyarou vuty Kwddvov 16, 6; 
a Tov é€k Onpuociov pucbov 
‘apart from’ 31, 5; 90, 4; 
ad. copay trepryevéc Gar ‘ without 
their help’ 88, 1 

avéexw: d. THY DiKeNav wh br’ 
avrovs eivac ‘keep S. from 
falling under their yoke’ 86, 
4; avéxouar vrepppovovpmevos 
‘submit to be looked down 
on’ 16, 4 

GvAKTaL: &. TO OTpaTevpa array 
65, 2 

avnp: with epithet of good 
meaning 64, 2; 72, 2; of 
bad meaning 9, 1; 11, 7; 
12, 15. t. °7bparvos “85,74 = 
avdpes=rivés 50, 3 

avOioTnur: avTioTivat tive Tepl 
THs €evOepias 76, 4 

avOpwarwvos: ox dvOpwrivns 
duvduews BovAnots 78, 2 

avinut koipév 86, 3; wh a. Twas 
18, 3” 

avénrov iévac 11, 1 

dvowa: 4 vedtns kai Gd. 17, la; 
mepi Omodovyoupmevns a. eye 
89, 6 

dvraywrifouat te 79, 4 

avTaki® Ta duota 16, 4 2 

dvremiBoudedw 87, 5 
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> , 3 B) 3 > , 

dvTi: apxnv avr éhevepias mpoo- 
défacba 20, 2; avti rod with 
inf. 87, 5 

GYTLKpoUW : TOUTO GVTEKEKPOUKEL 
46, 2 

dvrixpus tmodevety 10, 3; &. 
mwheiv eri Zupaxovoas 49, 1 

dvrimano. Tapackevacdpevor TO 
vauTikov 23, 1 n 

al ~ J ‘ A 

avTiTapakah® emi scwrnptav 86, 


avTiTapaKkehevouat Tots mpEeo- 
Burépas 13, 1 

avrimapéxw immexdv 21, 1 

avrimacxw )( dp® 35, 1 

GvTITELTW pLe€pos THS oTpaTLas 
99, 2 

dytimpecBevoua 75, 3 

avricxw 91, 2 

avrirdooouat rps Twa 102, I 

av7iTlOnue ‘retort’ 18, 1 

ayritvyxdya émixouplas 87, 4 n 

avTixetpororv® ‘vote against’ 
13, 2; 24, 4 

dvwhev 102, 4 

dvadenés : ot’ Ste. . éwépxov- 

Tat avwderés 33, 4 

aiiw: (1)=vopifw 36, 3; (2) 
= ‘claim’ 47, 1: 83, 72.58. 
2; (3) Trav abrav déodcba 
‘to be thought worthy of the 
same treatment’ 38, 5 

diwxpews Kal Amutos Sidvow 
31,1; dévdxpedy tr ad’ quar 
6para 34, 7 

diiwua: é€v d. eivat bd Twos 
15, 3 

aélwois : amo THs UTapxovons a. 

‘as far as his _ position 

allowed’ 54, 3 

uvecia 36, 1 

UVTAKTOS : 7) G&UYTAKTOS avap- 

xia 72, 4 

amayyé\\w: of TA MH TioTa 
doxodvra eivar 4 éyorTes 7} 
amayyédovTes 33, 1 


dz 
dé 
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amrokAynw : drokAjoac Oat Tis Ova- 
Bacews 101, 4 

aTOKVe TH oTpateiav 92, 4 

aTOKpHEVvos : ATOKPHEVOY XwpLov 


amaipw: myodua avrods ovd’ dy 
. a 3 ® / 
amdpac amo Kepxtpas 34, 6; 
TwoNw awd THS EauTaY amd- 
partes 33, 5 


ama\N\doow: apxyns Kal 7yemo- 96, 1 
vias d. 82, 2; rode ayye- | drodauBavecOau tr’ drrolas 22 
hut@v a. 40, 1 ln 


) 
dmavTd: a. AOnvaios és Tapay- | drddexros : dvdpes ovK ad. 68, 2 
ra 34, 4 amoNvouat ‘am acquitted’ 29, 1 
amapT® Thy mwapackevny és dXo- | arorep@ Twos 90, 2 
Tplav mwadcav 21, 2 nm (see; dmopia: ad. gudakjs modewv 
crit. note) peyddov 86, 3; dc’ dazopiay 
amapxn aro BapBdpwv rTivdv Tov emiTNelwy Tpadjvat 33, 5 
éeopéperar 20, 3 2 atrockidvacbat uaKporépay 98, 3 
ametKOTWs : OVdE TOTO a. 55, 2| aropépomat és TO rédAayos 104, 2 
dmevmety mpoceviay 89, 2 dmroxpGuar apeNia 17, 1 
dmeipos elvac Tov peyéPous Tis | arpayudvws cwfecba 87, 5 n 
vnocov . . Kal Ste dvnpotvTo| ampayyoctvn:  ampaynoovvns 
a! ueraBorn ‘change to idle- 
dmepirxémTws mpoomeceiv 57, 3;| ness’ 18,77 
amepiokémtws mioteve 65, 1 | amperys: TO amperes eb BécOat 
dmdoa: wm adamdolas amo\au- ‘to bring good out of dis- 
BavecOa 22, 1» grace’ 11, 6 
amo: (1) temporal, ‘after,’ | dwpocdéxnros: da. eivar ws Hon 
mpecBevey am’ avrod Kai Tu-| paxovmevos 69, 1 
pavvedDoar 55, 2; (2) ‘from,’ | adrpoddotcros : mpoduuiay ampo- 
amo vécou peydadns Away 12, paciorov traperxopmeda es TOS 
1; (3) local, of the place| “E)Anvas 83,1; kard Kdouov 
from which anything is|_ kal dmpodacictws mapackeva- 
carried on, xnptEac amd vey cOjvat 72, 4 
50, 4; (4) sowrce or origin, | dmwdev: 6 d. Evvorxos 77, 2 
AaBety a6 To Kovod 17,3; of | dpery: a. Kal Eiverw émityndeverv 
persons, Awpijs adm’ av’rovd- 54, 5; mwepi wrelorou xal did 
fou THS IleNotovyncouv 77, 1; meloTou ddgay aperis meNeTav 


cause, OauvpdafverOac amd Tis SEG 
immotpogias 12, 2; base, dd | dpxodyTws éxev ‘to be adequate’ 
THS Twapovons Suvduews ixavol 100, 1 


102, 4; 46, 3; in adverbial | aprayny tovetcAar 52, 2 
phrases: dé Tod dAnOois | doxértws Bovievcacba 21, 2 
47 ; 7 amd Tod ddnOods Siva- | Gopevos: dopevos aipefels.dpxew 


pus 34, 8 12, 2; &. ék Biaiov dovXelas és 
atmrodéxoua: diaBoras ad. 29, 2; pdw perdoraciv xwpev 20, 

41, 13; brémrws a. Tivd - 53, 2; ad. NaPew 76 cages 60, 4 

2 ATaKTOS : GTAKTOTEPOY TpoTTETeELy 
amoOnkn Tots cxeverw 97, 5 Twi 97, 4 


amok\yots ylyverat 99, 2 aragia Bramre 72, 3 
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arimwpyntos yevécOac ‘go un- 4; Tots atei BapBapos mpo- 
punished’ 6, 21 Gipws mapayevécba 18, 2; 

ai: following xai 16, 3; 80, oMoNoyouLevws BapBdpwv waxt- 
4; following 6é 34, 5; 38, 4 | pwraro 90, 3 

avOaiperos: avOalperov dovdclav | Bacavigw 70 mpayya 53, 2 
émiBddr\ecOa ‘impose the! BéBacos: exew te BEBarov ‘to 
yoke of slavery on one’s own be permanent’ 10, 2; od 
neck’ 40, 2 BéBaa éxew ‘to feel sure’ 

avOnuepoy ev TH apxn KabicTa- 34, 5; rH svuwdon moda 





aba 55, 3 | BeBardrara 23,3; BeBardrara 
avtixa: 0d. klyduvos THs waxns; Brawrew Twa 91, 6; BeBad- 
49, 2; 70 avrixa diapevyev Tepov moeicbat Tov moddEuor 
57,4; 7 d. dxuwdtvws Sovreia| 73, 2; BeBacorépa owrnpia 
80, 5 60, 3 
avréfev, illine, frequent and | BeBaotuac tiv apxyy 10, 5; 
good 4, 1; of atrofey 25,| BeBaotcbac twa ‘confirm 
mie 11k £944. his allegiance’ 34, 1; Pe- 
atTé@, ibi: évetvar avrobe 50, Badoacba giriav twos 78, 1 
a: 70, 4: 100,°2 | BeBaiws Oapcety 16, 6; B. Tod 
avToKpaTwp: aTparyyoi atro- | Ojpou mpoeotavar 28, 2; B. 
Kparopes 8,2; Yndicacarav-| Tov rddhEenov KaTadehichat 36, 
Tokpdtopas elvat mepi rwav| 4 
26, 1; orparnyot Kat odiyo | BéXTioTA: Bovredoa B. 39, 1; 
kal avroxparopes 72, 4 yryvwoxew B. 9, 2; . . dp- 
avrovoueicbar: O7t uddioTa a. xew adpista PeXrictovs 39, 
84, 3 ln 
avTégwpos: Tovs Toatlta pn- | Bia: Bia )( EvuBdaoer dcadrdaéEar 
Xavwuevous Koddfew avto- Twi 47, 1; B. mpocayayéoOau 
Pwpous 38, 4 | twa 54,3; B. ede 63, 2; 
avynoiw: TH marpidc at>ynow B. \( Kar’ épnutavy dpEar 85, 
Kataurev 16, 5 3n; B. AaBew mwokw 90, 3; 
dpapktos: dapapxrot ae! B. )( Kar’ etvouv Tyetcbat 
33, 3 | 92,45 6. éxxpovo@jvac 100, 4 


apGovos: Eva &POova 90, 3 Bedgouae: Biacbels amredOety 21, 
axeipwrds: er. da. elow 10, 5 
ai ovdev B. dpav 54, 4; 
B Bias tis dovrela 20, 2; 
Bracorepov eEnyetobar 85, 2 
Ba pBines : Tov B. xavehew 83, | Bios: €v 7m Kar’ avTols Biw 
2; B. Togolde LuKeNiav @Knoay Aumnpol eivar 16, 5 
2,53; BapBdpwv depo eivat | PAABn: o'deuia B. TOU TO Kowor 
1, 1; tocaira €Ovy BapBapwrv | KoounOjva 41, 3 
Likeriay wKe. 6, 1; od mepl | BY\dwTwW: BeBacérata B. Twa 91, 
avépav B. o ayav 11, 6; 6; 7@ vavtu@ B. 17, 8; BP. 
Zupakocios amd BapBdpwy \( mdoxewv 33, 4; B. wéyada 
TWaY amapxhn éopépera 20, 64, 1; B. )( wperew 64, 3 
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BonO@: dws B. 10, 95 ev- 
mpem@s B. 6, 13 Kara Taxos 


6n ye 33, 43; éredn ye 18, 
ist ge. . ¥e 86, 5; els yé 


B. 34, 4; Sed Taxos B. 104, 1 ms (15.2 
Bopéas : dveuds EKTVEL peyas yerws : els yéXwra TpéTew TO 
kata Bopéav eoTynxws 104, 2 mparywa 35, 1 


7; & B. 36, 33; doxémrws| Bovdevovres 18, 6 
Bovrevcac bat 21, 2 yégpupa: Ave yedupay 66, 2 
BovXeutéov 90, 1 ynpads : Y: TENEUT HT AL 54, 
Bowdnors : <podiheas B. 69, 13] yipas: veorns )( Yipas 18, é 
ovK avOpwrivns Se yaes 8. yeyvoua : ] jWapacKkevy ¥. 8, 55 
édmigew 78, 2 ép’ érépos y. 22, 43; aso- 
Bpad’s: mapacxevy B. 34, 5 pe 99; 2s evmropisrepov 
Bpaxus, of time: Boaxd Te Nedw- | - 90, 4; Ta yryvoueva *in- 
gnxévac 12, 1; émi B. TrA@ ee 54. ake dixa y. 100, 
wpunOnvac 30, 8; of amount: : 7 dvaryeryh ylyverac 380, 
Bpaxv Te mpooKraa Bau Ls .as 1; trorrov >._56, 2; KUpw- 
B. opie EvprapayevésBar 92, ous yiyverat 103, 4; driuddpn- 
7; mpodacis B. 8, 3; Boaxela tos y. 6,23; 7 EbuBacis kar’ 
Bovdn adpacbac arbhenov / Ue avayknv y. 10, 2; meptBonros 
é€xOpa Bpaxeta 80, 5 arodos ¥. 31, 6; ; "otk eyevero 
Bpovrai, only in plural in ‘failed’ 74, 1; oikeorjs y. 
Thuc. : uvéBy Bpovtas yevé-| 4, 5; dxékxtrres +. Lig es 


Povrever Gar: 6pbas B. 8,4; 17, | yepaids: Gua véor ~yeparrépors 


ca 70, 1 éxucparéarepos paxyn y. 88, 
1; broxelpios y. 36,1; aOpdos 
Tr y. 56,2; taplas y. 78,2; bd 
Tut y. 86, 15; avdoraros bd 
yautkés: és moXeuov Kkabicra- Tivos y. 5, 3; maxn év xepoiv 
oa Tepi yautkav Tey 6, 3 y. 70,153 mepidejs y. 51, 2; 
yap: Kat yap Tis kai orpatia ov darpaxros y. 52, 23 duxacras 
Won érvxev 61,2; Kai ydp| vy. 87, 3; évrTds y. 100, 

Twa Kat vropiay etyov 103, 2 


6; ov yap dn PoBovua 33, 5; yeyerke BérXTioTa, 9, 2; mapa 
ov yap 6 mpoduuia éddurets TogovTov y. 3/2 n; y. with 
jjoav 69, 2; ddiyo yap dh participle 102; y. with 6ér« 
oTo\o. 33, 6; oF yap d7 33,1; 55, 1 

eU\oyov 76, 2; add’ ov yap| youn: y. evar mrev 47, 1; 





07) viv iKowey atodpavourTes yveuns auapretv 92,1; ma 
77, 13; Kat yap é&myotpeba| vy. 17, 4; macy y. mapa- 
85, 2 oxevdfecOar 453; yraun ava- 
ye preceded by other particles: Gapoety 49, 2; mpocbécbac 
ov pévTa ye 72,2; ov. . Ye yuoun twos 50,1; ra’ry TH 
80, 1; ovdé ye 16, 4; od viv y. awowhetoa 72,1; yroun 
yé ww 78, 4; os ye 11, 2; auaptety 78, 35 mapa yraunv 


92, 4; Fro ye 34, 2; 40, 9,2; yrdun )( atakia 72, 3; 
1; 4 mov ye 64 37, 2; od yap! ai yrOua iorayrac mpds Ta 
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heydueva 34, 7; yvwuas mpo-| det: ov vauTiKns Kal gpavdj7s 


ribévan Twi 14 oTparias det AANA Trefov ody 
ypdppa durvdpov 54, 7 EuyT ety 21, 1; of dy déy 31, 
33; av és GXo Te O€n 96, 3; 
in éde. dpéa (of an arrange- 

ment) 56, 3 
daravav: TH woe OaTravavtes | detoPar: O. Kal wapTipecBat Gre 
Ta oiketa py KivOuvetew 47 80, 3; 6. with inf. : Bonéety 


dardvyn: dvev 6. 16, 6; TO 34, 3; 6. un mpodiddvar 86, 
vauTikoy peyddas 6. €xrovn- 33; 6. wetaBorys 20, 1; den- 
Gév 31, 33; ai immorpodia Ojvat whedias 13, 3 
kai ai d\Nat Oarrdvac 15, 2 nm | déxerOar: dyopa, bar: 6. 44, 


dédoixa 38, 2 2 2; adore, Spuw 6. 44, 2; opo- 

decxvivac Ott 77, 13 SUvapuy 6. Noylay dé&acOar 10, 2; wore 
11,33; 76 xatradpovetv év Tv 6. )( ayopav €&w mwapéxew 50, 
épywy TH adky delxvvcba 24,| 1 


dexjuepos : 0. omovdai 10, 2 
devia: Secdds )( ovK etvous 7H| 54: pwéyioros 6H Kivduvos 13, 2; 
mode 36, 1 n; devia Oepa- péyictov bn éWetoOa 17, 4; 
mevew TO Oikaov mpos Twa 79, dcot 64 18, 2; viv 6H 24, 2; 
1 jmo\uTedeoTaTn 67 TapacKevy 
dewds: mapackevy devy 79, 2; 31, 1 x; KdddoTov 6n Epywv 
76 dewdv 77, 2; 79,2; Sevdy| 33, 4; emi mreioTov On 54, 
moveta Oar ef uy With fut. indic. 5; mept peyiorwy 64 92, 5; 
60, 3; dewdr zyetcPar c. inf. ov yap 67 poPovpar 35, 5; 69, 
78, 1; dvOpwiroe Sewol kal 1; 6rAlya yap 67 c7ddot 33, 5; 
To\NGv Eutrepor 36, 33 ay- el 6€ 67 37,13 4% mov ye 57 
yeriar dewai dotrdv 104, 1; 37, 33; ad\dAa 67 38, 4; ov dia 
Ta Sea éone avrovs 31,1; todTro 67 54, 43; mod\o dH 


ETLOTAMEVOL TA OPETEPA AUT AY Laddov 56, 2; ord 6% 61, 
dewd 91, 5; dewdtrarov orpa- 1; et gy. 2 ob, 2S 
Teva 49, 1 6y 68, 23 adN’ ov yap 57 77, 
déftos: 6. Képas éxew 67, 1; 1; pnderépors 67 80, 1; Piro 
emi Tw O. EmiTdiacba 67, 3 6y dvrTes 80, 2; otros yap 67 


deds: dud 5. Exe dpynv 83, 3; 103, 3 
vd d€ovs mavTa Evwicrara! Sfros: SHAov tovetcAal Tie Gre 
33, 6 34, 4 

deordryns: Seomdrov peTraBory | dnrobv Thy és Twa mpobuptay 
76, 4; deoréras \aBet 80, 5 | 47 

Sefpo: 6. émayayéoOac 10, 1;| Syuoxparia: nature of 39, 1; 
5. BonOevy 34, 3; 6. dv7i-| 89, 5; mods Snuoxparouméevyn 
BonPjoa 18,1; 6. KopcOjvar 89, 4 


37, 2 | Ojos: TO 6. mpookeioPa ‘join 
devrepos: Ta devTepa kwduvevew | the popular party’ 89, 3 
78, 4 Onuooios: €x ToD 6. pucOds 31, 


deliv: dedeuévos 60, 2 3; dnuocig ‘at public ex- 
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pense’ 27, 2; 6. )( idig 15, 
3 


OnuotiKds: ob OnmoriKh mapa- 
vouia 28, 2 

dyjoty 94, 2 n 

d7jTa: Kal 6. 38, 5 

did: (1) gen.—means: &” dr- 
yapxlas ériBoudeve 11,7 n; 
6. Tot atrod 11, 3 nm; 6. 
Tovnpav avdpav 53, 2; man- 
ner: dia Taxéwy dphdca 66, 
2 ; 6. rdxous 69, 3; 6. crovdijs 
mpocBonbey 69, 1; circum- 
stance: 61a PdoBov eivar 34, 2; 
de’ dpyfs evar 57, 33 8. dixns 
e\Mfe 66, 33 adrots da 
Evugopav 7 EvuBacis éyévero 
10, 1 x; winterval of time: 
du’ ddéyou 11, 4; 47; 6. 
pexpov’ 15, 43°91, 2; © 0; 
moddod 11, 13; interval of 
space: 6.’ éXdooovos 75, 1; 
of route taken: 6. meNd-yous 
Trev 13,1 n; 6. Tov XixedGv 
xwpety 62, 3; 6. Tod duadod 
101, 1 x; 6. uwécouv Tod EXous 
101, 1; (2) accus.—cause : 6. 
Thy ayav émibuulay 24, 3; 
6. wrod unxos 34, 4; 86, 2; 
6. To EvynBes ovxov 34, 4; 
6. 70 Evynbes PoBepdy 55, 3 0; 
with 76 and inf.; very 
common, ¢@.g. 6. Td apx@jvat 
Gy 18, 3 n; 6. 76 éroiuny 
bretvat édrrida 87, 4 n 

dvaBadigw 101, 3 

diaBddrw ‘slander’ 
‘cross’ 30, 1 a 

diaBdoews droxdyjev 101, 3 

diaBoryn: éx elfovos 6. aryw- 
vicacba 29, 3; éml dtaBory 
és Oixnv xaramiey 61, 5; 
diaBoras amodéxecOar 29, 2; 
41, 2 

diaBdrws pvnoOFvai twos ‘ refer 
disparagingly to,’ 15, 1 


2 ae ae 
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deaBovrAevouae (dia- prob. re- 
ciprocal) 34, 6 

dvaylryyvwoKu 29, 2 

O.abeivat : Ta TOU moXeuou Kpa- 
tioTa 15, 33; Anpbeis ov 
padiws diuetéOn 57, 3 0 

diabpod ‘spread a statement’ 
46, 4 

diatp® ‘demolish’ 51, 1 

diaira: 7 mapavoula és TH 4. 
15, 3 

Gaxwoduwvedvw mpds twa 99, 2; 
5. is also used with infin. 

diakoou® Kah@s Thy wodw 54, 5; 
6. Thy woumrhy 57, 1 

diaxwhtw (aipetv) 102, 2 

dtaréyouat olkelws Twi 57, 2 

diadrAdEac Td Tir 7} Bia 7H 
Ev Bdoer 47 

diadver Oar €x EvANEyovu 41, 2 

diap€ANewv 25, 1; 49, 4 

didvora )( TUxn 11, 6 ; rpoddcer 
pev )( dtavoia 6é 76, 2; elvae 
év diavoia iévac 65, 1; ris 6: 
mpoautver bal twa, like davyd- 
few Tivd Tivos 38, 4 

dtacTravpwoacbac Tov 
97, 2 

diacwoar: Tay mev KpaTeiv Ta dé 
kat 6. 23, 1 

diatedev rpdOumos 89, 2 

duadavivat tocotra dvres 17, 
4 

Giapépev: mepl trav peylorwr 
5) tev SiapepdvtTwy Bovdeve- 
oGac 92,5; 6. rov’s moNémous 
54, 5 

diapevyew: 6. rwd 57, 33 airia- 
Geis avédeyxros 6. 53, 3; 
exOpay 5. 80, 5 

diapOeipew Evpudxous 6, 3; 
dxero’s 6. 100, 1; icer 
tuvyyevets 6. 79, 2; mavrd- 
Tacw 6. 37, 2 

Suadopety oraupods wap’ éavTous 


100, 3 


ic Ouov 
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dvagopetoGar : mpdocodos Aaoov 
dtagdopoupevyn 91, 6 

Sidopos: 6. eivat Ta moNLTLKG 
15, 1; alel kata 70 Spopor 
dudgopa 88, 33; aiei more 
dudgopoa eivat tue 89, 33 Ta 
didpopa wabeiv 62, 1 


diaddpws: Heeora  diapdpws 
modirevev 18, 8 

dtaxeuagew 74, 2 

diaxpjoacbar: ounpovs mapa- 


dovva 6. 61, 3 

diddoKkew : Ehéyxewv )( Pu\dooev 
)( 6. 38, 35 6. Tuva rept Twos 
64, 3 

diddvar: tpopny 6. 47,23; dpax- 
pay 6. 31, 33; émidopdas 6. / 
‘add to pay’ 31, 35; dixny 6. | 
29,13; vouma 6., dare leges 

> 

Oueipyecbar ev 
méeTpw 1,27 

duehfety : 0 Ndvyos di7AOev Gre 46, 
5 


y , } 
elKOOL OTAOLWY | 


Onynoacbat Te éwi méov ‘ ex- 
plain more fully’ 54, 1 

. , \ a = 

OucTavat Tivas Oyo 77, 2; 
diacrivar 79, 2 

dikavos: Oixavov evOdde dvadody 
12, 1; kat mwa@s dikaov wn 
aitotcbae 38,4; 7d dixaor | 

f Z - 

mpos Twa Oeparrevey 79, 1 

dixar® with inf. 89, 6 2 

dixkaiwua: Td épyov Tod KaXob | 
dixarwpatos 79,2 n; Epyor )(} 
dixaiwua 80, 2 








dtxaiws KaTeyvwKxévar Ore 34, 
8 
ducaoTns ‘yevéecOar Tav Tim 


Totoupevay 87,3 2 
dikn: did Sikyns édOeivy 60, 3; 
€p7nun dixn ‘by default’ 61, | 
6; diknv dotvac 29, 1; és 
dikny karatNedoa 61, 5 n 
dixa nuav thy Stvamy haBety 
10, 4; 6. yevéoOar 100, 2 
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dukw é€rt ont 70, 3 

déxnois: TH SoKyjoe. ‘as was 
supposed’ 64, 4 

doxiuagew: 6. To’s pnvuTas 53, 


Oox®: uddiora 6. dv poe ovTws 
amotpémew 38, 4; &Aws Tul 
Soxe? 23, 4; 7 Gv avrois doxn 
dpicra eivar 26, 1 

00fa: meipay Kita THs ddEns 
dotvac 11, 4 n; xprhpacly Te 
kal O0&n woerety Ta idua 15 
2; ddgav pépew Twi 16, 1; 
Thy Odgav THS TUpavvidos és 
Tameta mpochaPeiv ‘to come 
to be reputed to have 
reigned’ 55, 4 

Soptgopos 56; 57 

dovAeia : Biasos 6. 20, 1; addai- 
perov dovrelay émiBadéobar 
‘choose to have slavery 
imposed on oneself’ 40, 2 ; 
n avtika akwdtvws dovdeia, 
80, 5” 

dodNos, dards, E€vos 27, 2 

dovAotcGac mid. )( dodards 
Kabictacbar 83, 4 

Opav : d&iov THs dtavoias 21, 1; 
ovdev Biatov 6. 54, 45 €roil- 
pws Te 0. 83, 1 mn; ot Spa- 
cavtes TO Epyov 60, 23 Tovs 
Spdcavras noe ovdeis 27, 2; 
€K TOU Spwpyévov Kai dtvapus 
vmovoetrat 16,2; 7a epi Tos 
‘Epuds Spacbévra 53, 2 

Spaxunvy TAS jHuépas diddvat Tivi 
31, 3. See English Index 
S.v. genitive 

Opemavoerdes Xwptov 4, 5 

dpoum: mpocBonbeiy 69, 1; 
xwpe 97, 2; Oey 100, 1; 
érreiyerbar 101, 3 

divayar: péya 6. mapa Bacier 
59, 3; of Te Ouvdpevar Kai ot 
véo. 39, 2 2; Tovds Ndyous ag’ 
tuay ws épya duvayévous 
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Kpivev 40, 2; ws dtvavTa 
ai, ee 

divamus: Urép divamuy pelfw Thy 
wokw vouifev 16, 2; tiv 


éyw am é6rlyns duvdpews 
XpnudTev mapéxecOar 46, 2; 
ovK «avOpwrivns Suvdmews 


BovrAnow édmifev 78, 2 n; 
divas and cwrnpia 78, 3; 
Thy 6. Tivos dixa NaBety 10, 4 ; 
aévdxpews 6. 10, 2; émiderécs 
THs duvduews 31, 4; TO ad6- 
Kntov )( 7 ard Tod adnOobs 6. 
34, 8 

duvacteia ddixos 38, 3 

Ovvacrevery: may Td évayvTiov- 
pevoy TQ SvvacrevovT. Shuos 
wvopacrat 89, 3 

dwatéis: dcov 6. (sc. écrTiv) 
eTowacacbac 2, 2; ds ve 
duvaTa mdvu Oapo® ‘am sure 
it is possible’ 92, 1; IeXo- 
movyycov Ta Suvarwrata év- 
orjoat 16, 6 ; UrHKoo )( duva- 
Twraro 84, 2 

ducépws Tav dmrdvTwy 13, 1 

dvoruxia: % 6. ToD mdOous 55, 
4; dvoruxia )( rpodocia BNa- 
mTecOar 103, 4 

ducTuxX@ )( edmpaya 16, 4; Kad’ 
atrov dvotvxelv 77, 2 


E 


édv 96, 1 

€ap: és 7d éap 71, 2; date, 
genit. 95,1; du’ Ape 8,1; dua 
T@ hp 74, 2; 88,6; 94, 1 

€auTév: % éavTod 7d dpxatov 
matpis 4, 6; dc’ éavrévy ‘on 
his own account’ 9, 2; rd 
€auvTod oxoTmeww 12, 2; éd’ 
€auvT@ wéya gpoveiy 16, 4; 
TONY aro THs EavTav atapac 
33,5; av0TH éd’ abrfs ‘mistress 
of herself’ 40, 2; avrés xaé’ 
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€avTod pnviee 60, 4; éd’ 
€autovs for émi odds 63,2; - 
kad’ éaurév ‘by himself’ 
77, 2; 7@ abray dvdouare ‘on 
their own account’ 80, 4 7; 
aitoi=avroi é€autots (2) 82, 
4 crit. note; Ta Kad’ EauvTods 
efaptierbar 88, 33; pépos Te 
avTav mwéumover 102, 1 

evyyupasouar: €. mdvTwy H émt- 
oTHun 18, 6 

eyyls=padiora with numerals 
2,5; 5,253 4,4; (not else- 
where in Thue. ;) place, 
with gen. : 69,1; Ta éyyis 
dévdpa 66, 2; ai éyyds wédeus 
46, 3 

e€yKan® 53, 1 

éyKapo.ov Tetxos &yew 99, 3 

éyxAnua: KaTd Te é&. fin con- 
sequence of’ 89, 1 

éyKpaT@s érépxouat TH marpldc 

a | 

eyxelpnois: Ta EvppepovTa 77 é. 
Tpdccew 83, 3 

eyxetpidvov 57, 1; 58, 2 

€0éXw : ovk é€. ‘decline’ 7, 4; 
46, 2; 105, 2 

€Ovos: kar’ €Ovn mapaxenever bau 
67, 3 

ef conditional: note (1) when 
et with optat. appears in 
0.0., it regularly represents 
either a. édv with subj., or 
b. et with optat. of O.R. ; 
(2) e¢ with indic. of O.R. 
remains the same in 0.0. 
There is no exception to these 
rules in this book. In e. 
30, 2 et more bWowTo ex- 
presses a fear ‘ whether they 
would see them.’ The pass- 
ages that support the rules 
are 6,33 24,15 °28, 2; 29; 
1: 32;2; 34,65 S805 3% 
2344, 43 BIS W's Ges 56, 
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a= 57,260; 3.3:90524: 82; 
2.—ei with fut. indic. in 
warning or prophecy 6, 2; 
18, 3, 4; 40, 1; 80, 4; 86, 
1, 5 (with ém of warning in 
apod.); 87,4; 80,2”; 91, 
1, 3, 4.—ei . . mepiéorat, Ti 
G\X\o 7. . odK Hptvare 80, 27. 
—ei pév.. eipyaoto . . et 
5° amodvbein O.O. for ei peéev 
elpydouar . . qv 6 amodvde 
29, 1 n.—ei with opt., with 
substitution in apod. 86, 3. 
—devdv ef 79, 2; dewdv 
movetoOar ef wy With fut. ind. 
60, 4.—ei with subj. in 
MSS 21, 1.—e? ye with opt. 
18, 2 


ei ‘in case’: émeupay, ef 
OvWvawTd Te. woedeicAa 88, 


6; éxwpovv, ef émiBonfoter 
100, 1; dteckoretro, et rober | 
open 59,2; mpecBeverOa, et 
Tws tpocayayowTo 75, 3.— 
‘whether’: 6, 3; ddyXov e 
60, 5; ef. 30, 2.—ei=6rc or 
émei: ei . . ye 10, 5; xelpwv 
Ooxety, et 92, 2; ef . . &Bda- 
TTov, Kav . . whedroinv 92, 5. 
—ei ris 30, 1; 32, 2; 58, 2; 
70, 3; 89, 3.—e pH ‘ex- 
cept’ 37, 1 

eidos : é€ri Toro TO el. Tpémecbat 
ware 77, 2 

eikagw )( olda 92,5; én’ dudd- 
Tepa eixagferat ‘both opinions 
are held on conjecture’ 60, 
2; EvvéBn erideréw eixacOjva 
31,4” 

eikds: ws eixds kal NéyeTar 2, 4; 
ovK el. oTparevoat 11,3; 80,1; 
et... dkpodc@ar 17,4; 85,33; 4 
el. Tv Tapackevacacba 31, 5. 
—ei. with inf. omitted 46, 
2; 69,2; 72,3; 103, 4; 7o| 
eikos 18, 1, 4; ra el. Noyife- | 
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ca 36, 3; amo Tov el. a- 
chadis 23, 3 

eixkérws 20, 2; ef. Exew Tv 
apx7jv 82,1; et. dpxew 83, 2; 
ovK ei. 6pyiferbar 89, 3 

eimep 14; 21,1; 38, 4 

elmov : see Neyw 

eipye: ot immys eipyov 70, 
3; elpyecOar THs ys 21, 
1 


elre: eir’ dpa Ta dvTa eiTe Kai 
ov 60, 2 
clw0a: T@ eiwhdr. xdopm ‘by 
the method we recognise’ 
18, 6 
€x : (1) in adverbial phrases of 
manner: €k Tov avrov ‘in 
the same way’ 18, 3; ék Tov 
Twapaxpjua ‘immediately’ 
56, 33; €k Tov mpodavois 
‘openly’ 73, 2; ék Tov 
6uotov ‘similarly’ 78, 4; 
87, 5; é& évés yé Tov Tpérov 
34, 2; ék wavrds Tpdrov 92, 
4; && dvayxns 44,1; (2) & 
Tov aicxlovos=Kar avayKny 
10, 2; ws ék Tay TapdyTev 
70, 4; &€k petifovos diaforj7s 
aywricacbar 29, 3; €x Tov 
Tapaxpnua déovs 59, 1; (3) 
giving origin: €« Tot Tovov- 
Tov Tyndobar 9, 2; Ex TOU 
Opwuévov Kal dvvapus UTrovoet- 
Tat 16, 2; omXtrac €x KaTa- 
héyou 43; orpardmedov €éx 
veav idpvbév 37, 2m; O €x 
Onuociov pucbds 31, 3; €& 
avdpav Evyxewrat )( dd Tav- 
Touarou. 36, 2; (4) with art. 
and infin. : 17, 3; 38, 5; 40, 
2; (5) attraction: e.g. oi ék 
Tov Tpinpwv 46, 4; 7 EK 
IIlvXov Evudopd 89, 2; &k- 
didpdoxovew oi €x THv ’Opveav 
7, 2; (6) of changed state: 
xwpetv é€x Biaiov dovrelas és 
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lar 


pdw perdoracw 20, 2; (7) 

é£ of ‘from which time’ 

éxacTos: ws Exaords my yeyvw- 
oxet 2,1; ws €xkacrds 1y Tpoc- 
pelZee 69, 1; ws Exaoros 
raxous elxe 97, 3; Kad? & 
éxaorov ‘in every incident’ 
15,4; kara TH Huépay éxa- 
oTnv Tpoovcay 63, 2; eis 
éxaoros 31, 3; 41, 2; @ Ts 
é. mpoceraxOy 31, 4 

éxBaivw és Te xwplov 65, 3 

exBiBagw 64, 3 

éxdiddcKw 80, 3 

exddpdokw 7, 2 

éxeibev: 7 €. Tpooyevouervyn dvva- 
jus 90, 33 Ta mpoovyevoueva 
é. xwpia 90, 4; Kivduvor é. 
mpoerety 91, 3 

€xeivws: viv pev yap ious . 
é. 0’ ovk eixés 11, 3 

éxeioe medoa 10, 1; méurew 
91, 4 

éxexerpia: dua THv €. 26, 2 

exkdnoia: €. éylyvero Tots oTpa- 
Tnyots 8, 3; 7 €. Evvedheyn Y, 
1 n; é mowjoa 8, 25; mpos 
Tip é. reTpagOa 51, 1 

é€xkoTrTow 9, 3 

éxkplvw: Royaddas é€. ‘choose 
select men’ 96, 3; 76 megov 
KaTedoyous xpynorots éxKpibév 
31, 3 

exkpovw : Bia éxxpovoOjvae 100, 
2 


éxNéyouar 58, 2 , 
€xXeimw ‘abandon,’ tiv médw 
82, 4; 7d cravpwua 100, 2 
€x\NexTol = Noydades 100, 1 
€xovotos )( €€ avayKns 44, 1 
éx@réumw vais 9, 1 
éxrimtw ‘am banished,’ wt7é 
twos 4, 1; ‘to flee,’ ’A6%- 
vave 95, 2; cf. vit. 71, 6 
éfémecov és TO oTpaTémedov 
éxtAaynvat THy ToAmav 33, 4 


. 
— 
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é€xmAniis: Thy wodw és é. Kad- 
toTdvat 36, 2; pweyddnv Thy é. 
mapéxew 46, 4 

€xtrous 27, 3 

éxTvet 0 avewos péyas 104, 2 

Exto\enovv mpds aAANAous 77, 
2; €. TavOdde gavepwrepov 
91, 5 crit. note 

€xTov®: TO vauTikov peyddats 
dardvats €xtrovnbéy 31, 3 

éxtropif~w bra 72, 4; éxzropl- 
Fecba THY TpocHnKovoay owTn- 
piay 83, 2 

éxtrwua 32,1; 46, 3 

éexTexvauat Te 46, 3 

Ex@oB® kata mavrTa 49, 2 

é€xav: eéxwv evar 143; Tis 
amdons ‘ENXados éExotons tyryet- 
oAat 92, 4 

E\doowy: ov TOAA® Tit EAacoov 
9 1, 2; €\accov vetat trie 
88, 1; ovK €X\acoov 25, 2 

éehdxioTa Katopbovcba 13, 1 
crit. note; drt é€. 23, 33 é 
Outdety modéuw 70, 1 

éeheyxw 86, 1 

ENevdepia : 7 Td pédANov é. )( 7 
TO attika owrnpia 69, 3; 
dpxn dvr’ édevbepias 20, 2; 
ém’ é€evOepia Kiwvduvetom 83, 
2 

€Xevdepos 77, 1; mavu éNevOépws 
Evupmaxety 85, 2 

éNevOepS Ta evOdde )( dpxw Tar 
éxet 87, 2 

E\aumptvouar: TH THs modews 
kwdvv@ idia é€. 12, 2 

€\Nelw: TO €ANElTOV THs émt- 
oTnuns 69, 1 

édrifw Bo’Anow ovK avOpwrivys 
duvduews 78, 22; with perf. 
pass. infin. 16, 2 

é\rris: per’ éArridos Te dua Kal 
ddopupudy 30, 2; 6 orddos 
éri peyloTn €. TOV weddvTwY 
érexerpjon 31, 6; érolun 
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tmeorw édmis with aor. infin. 
87, 4; mpoxwpet Th Tin és 
édXmidas 103, 2 

éupevay 88, 3 

Euptobos 22, 2 

éumapexw Tiwe idia €\Naprpive- 
cba 12, 2 

éurerpia: ixavos yevéoOar éu- 
meipia 72, 3; éumeiplav mpoc- 
NapBavew 18, 6 

éutreipos ToAN@Y 36, 3 

éumimTw: épws évérece Tols Tact 
24, 3 

€utrodwy elvar Tit A) TpoecTavar 
28, 2 

éurropia mpds Tia 2, 6 

éutropos 31, 5 

év: (1) in local phrases: e.g. 
év T@ Kow@ brdpyew 6, 3; 
év TH Tupavvids TedevTay 54, 
2; év ciddow drogaivew 77, 
1; (2) in temporal phrases : 
év Kap orevdey 9,3; &v TH 
mporepov xpovy 9, 23 ev TH 
mapov7t 18, 43; 35, 2; & 
Tuépars pnrats KplvecOa 29, 
3n; & Taxa 33, 3; 91,4; 
év tocolTw 64, 1; (38) eva 
év: agéiwpuate bro TOV aoTav 
15, 3; ddupia 46, 2; diavola 
with inf. 65, 1; woddy épidc 
35,1; 77 jrkia 24, 3; mapa- 
oxeuny 26, 2; mrp 34, 9; 
méivw 34,2; é€v T@ duolw 11, 
1; (4) other verbs: év rdéex 
mewat 34, 45; ovK év matdn 
gaiverat 60, 2; é&v Kepadaiors 
Urouvjoa 87, 1; & xepat 
ylyveran ) wdxn 70, 1; (5) 
‘in respect of,’ év rovTw mpoc- 
kere nuty 84, 1; & ap- 
mpotntt mpoéxewv 16, 5; (6) 
év iow ‘equally’ 78, 1; 87, 
3; €& 7T@ duolw ‘similarly’ 
16, 4; €v mapépyw ‘by the 
way’ 69, 3; 
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étdyw 31, 5; 


> f ‘ 
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agave? 54,4; (7) év 7@ wabetv 
elvac 88, 2; &v To TWdoxe 
89, 2 

evayw 61, 1; orparelay mpo- 
duporara é€. 15, 2 

évavTios: Ta évayTia Néyew 10, 
25° 32;-3'5'69, 5; 91 

evavTiovmar: TO €vavTioujevoy 
T@ duvacrevovTe 89, 4 

évdmNos eivar 36, 1 

evdldwm TS yeyevnudvy 72, 2: 
é. otdév 78, 4 

évdadgew 91, 4 

évdotacTa@s axpodcba 10, 5 2 

évdov 51, 2 

évetvai: omdtrac éveror 20, 4 

évexa, 44, 1; 61, 2; 78, 25 83, 
2. évexey in MSS 2, 6. 
Never ydpw in Thue., ex- 
cept in V. 70 Tod @eiov xapw. 
Obs. that xdpw as prep. is 
poetical 

evade 10, 1; 11, 45; 12, 
13, 1 al. 

évOarrep 32, 2; evOa wév 45 

évOévde 10, 2; 23, 1; 38, 
90, 4 

évOuyoduac with gen. 60, 1; 
with clause as obj. 30, 2; é. 

. paxovpmevos 78, 1 

eviavotos apxn 54, 6 

évinut pyropas ‘suborn’ 29, 3 

évvouos 38, 5 

évradéa ‘there’ or ‘then’ 2, 
45 44,°S 5260, 25 1012S 

évrecxifoua modes )( Bia Aap- 
Bavw 90, 3 

evrevoev 2, 6.; €. dpEacba 16, 1 

evros Trove Oar 67, 2; 75, 1; é. 
yevésbar 100, 2. Note évros 
moetvy = ‘to construct on the 
inside’ vil. 5, 3; é. movet- 
c0ac= ‘to cause to be on the 
inside’ 


i Ne 


2 r 


éml 


ef. 


‘incite,’ é& 


Ta wovnpdtepa 89, 5; 


GREEK 


Demosth. prooem. 38 mpo- 
aye émi 7 BéXTLOV 

éfarpoduar 7d émidumovy ‘am 
discouraged from my desire’ 
24,2 

éfarrivaiws 100, 1 x 

éfaprvouac 17, 2; 37, 1; 88, 
Be el; 3 

éferue travdnuel 65, 1 

éfehatvvw 28, 2; 89, 5 

éfepyafoua 101, 3 

é€eragw ‘review’ 97, 1 

éféracis Kal émiédeca 41, 3; 
45; 96, 3 

eEnyovmar Evuudyous 85, 2 

éftc@ 87, 5 n 

efouxlfw )( kaTtouxifw 76, 2 

€£0pu@: mapottvar Te Kat €£op- 
joa 88, 10 

éfoucias emiderérs 31, 4 

pee 2144S = 49: 3 > 503-1; 
Bie 1 7595 2 

eEwoOjvat TH Mpa és xeudva 34, 


‘ 


€opTh éerndGev 57, 1 

émayyé\iw qeev twa 56, 1; 
é€mayyéeNNouat EvptroNemety 
‘offer’ 88, 6 

émdyw TO oTparémedov ‘lead 
forward’ 69, 1; émdyouac 
Ta €miTHdeca ‘procure’ 99, 
4; moNeuious ‘invite’ 10, 1 

émayuyos 8, 2; cf. Iv. 108, 2 
EPOAKA Kai ov Ta OvTA 

émaipouar: é€. mpos Tas TUXas 11, 


émrairvos 61, 1 

émairi@uat 28, 1; 58, 2 

émako\ovd@ 70, 3 

émakros otros )( olxetos 20, 4 

érvaptvw 6, 2; 18, 1 

éravaxwp® 49, 4; 70,4; 97, 
5 


émaverut 102, 3 
émavetrov: é€. apyvpidy rive 60, 4 
émaxOns eivar és rwas 54, 5 
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ETELYOMAL: THY MepiTeixiow €. 
100 ; €. adixéoPat 32; dSpdum 
€. mpos Ti yédupay 101, 4 

éreita: (1) without dé: mpé- 
Tov, &. 2,3; wp@rov wev.. é. 
10, 2; (2) with 6é: mparov 
pev . . & 6€ 69, 25 7d mpa- 
tov, & dé 66, 3. Note (1) 
when kai follows ére:ra, 6€ 
is always inserted, 90, 2 
being the only exception ; 
(2) wariora pév is always 
followed by érera 6€ where 
é. is used.—és ra €. 55, 
4 

érééeyt 38, 2; 97, 53; 98, 

émecéracis kal EvvTakis orparev- 
pearos 42, 1 

emect Ew 2, 6 

éernduydagouar ‘conceal’ 36, 2 2 

émi: (1) with gen. —place: 
‘towards,’ as in é7’ oikov 7, 
1; ‘on,’ as émi vedy éOety | 
37, 1; time: ws éml Kwddvou 
34, 9; manner: émi Kképws 
wredoa. 32, 2; émt képws 
éxew vats 50, 33 éml éxTw 
taocecOar 67, 1; (2) with 
dat.—place: ‘at,’ émi rats 
evvais 67, 1 n; é€. TO deki@ 
67, 2; é. Te evovtuw 101, 4; 
circumstances under which 
anything is done, often pre- 
ceded by ws: él diaBodrn 
katamdev 61, 6; éml Te 
mapovTe 20, 1; ws él rovrous 
45, 1; ‘with a view to,’ 
often preceded by ws: én 
Evypaxlas dvavewoe 82, 2; 
éri Bpaxet wA@ 31, 3; én’ 
éNevbepia Kkwduvvevav 83, 2; 
ép’ UBpec 28, 1; ws é& vav- 
Maxia, Tyuwpia 34,5; 76, 3; 
€. Onjmov Katadioe 28, 2; é. 
meTtaBodn 31, 5; 76, 4; € 


T 
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Evywpooia 27, 3; 60, 1; 
cause: € T@ dvduate avé&n- 
Ojvac 33, 6; cf. éraweiy, 
&nrodv, crepavotcba emi; €. 
THO HueTepw vrdTTH EvteTHOU 
85, 3; ‘in the power of,’ 
é. érépos yiyvec@ar 22; ‘in 
command of,’ €. rTocotrTw 
oTparevuare 29, 2 n; (3) 
with accus.—place: motion 
towards, on to, or against: 
é€. apxnv orpatetoa 11, 3; 
€. peydAnv Ovvamiv eoTar oO 
mdovs 17, 2; & owrnpiar 
mapakar® 86, 5; €. Ta Twovy- 
porepa éEdyew 89, 5; extent 
over space or time: é. rod 
éfvévat, Suwkew 37, 2; 70, 3; 
€. méov OinyetoOar ‘give a 
longer account’ 54, 1; €. 
jmoNvwv xpovov 32, 33 mavTes 
ws €. TO modv 46, 4; object 
in view or reached: é€. xp%- 
para méumev 74, 2; ws €. 
ToNuxXpoviovy oTpaTeiay mapa- 
oxevdcacGa. 31, 5; & 7d 
wréov ayyéANecOar 34, 7 n; 
é€. ayava mapeivac 68, 1; €. 
TO poBepwrepov viovoeiv 83, 
32; € TO avTo éWevopévar 
ayyeriac 104, 15 ajeew ws é. 
akroxpewy diavoray 31, 1 
émiBadd\w : avlaiperor dovdeiav 
éemiBddrecbar 40, 2 
éemiBarns 32, 1 
emipiBacw 65, 2 
éTtBonOa 99, 2 
émeBdnros mepi Tivos 16, 1 
émiBovrAevw: €. KaTddVoLY TH 
Tupavvid. 54, 4; 60, 4; 87, 
lo A 
émiBovry 59, 1 
eTiBowua Ta tdia 16, 6 
em-ylyverbat, of seasons 8, 1; 
oy 1° O40 1.5287, 4 
emlypauua 59, 3 
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emdewv THY TaTpida 69, 3 

émideikvumt 46, 35 €. THY dUva- 
pv 47 

értdeécs THS Suvdpews 31, 4 

emdiaBaivw 101, 6 

érdldwue és TO aypiwrepov 60, 
2; of things 72, 4 

émld0X7 : THY TWoNTELGY al meTa- 
Bodal cal érdoxai 17, 2 

émiOupia: THs Te € Kal THs 
TUXNS yevécOar Tapias 78, 2; 
h dyav Trev reve é. 24, 
4; Tais €& pmelfoow xpyocba 
Q KaTa Ti wUmdpxovoay obv- 
olav 15, 3 

éemlOuug@ with inf. 10, 1; 15, 
2; ém. tupavvidos 15, 4; 70 
émiumotyv Tov mov 24, 2 

érrixatpos 34, 4; xywpia é. 85, 2 

émixadovpa 18, 2; 78, 4 

emikataBaive mpos rwéidrw 97, 5 

émikeiuar: TH émikeiueva vynoloca 
2,6; ‘press an enemy’ 63, 
2; 68, 3 

EmLKnpuKEvomaL Es TAS TOAELS 48 ; 
é. is constructed also with 
mpds, ws, or dat. 

émikduyys 96, 2 

émixoupia 77, 1; mera Tornode © 
é. cutvacba 86, 53; dyri- 
Tuxelv émikoupias amd Tives 
87, 4 

émikoupos 55, 3; 58, 2 

émixpaTtw pn déxecOat, 74, 1 

éemixwdrvw absol. 17, 6 

eTLeyw Tekunpra 28, 2 

emimapTtpouat ui S.aBodas azro- 
déxecOar 29, 2 

émipédera : Exew é&. Kal e&éraciw 
41,4 

émiédouar 41, 4; 91, 5; é. 
Twa €v Tals apxats eivar 54, 6 

émipeTtaméutonmat 21, 2 

emiméuTa wopediavy ‘send for 
reinforcements’ 73, 2 

éemimintre: klyduvos 91, 3 


GREEK 


érimdous 32, 3; 33, 1 
érippwvunat ‘take heart’ 98, 1 
éemotrigoua 94, 3 
émitKkeTTTéov TO Hovxov 18, 3 
émickevatw vats 104, 2 
émisTapa 91, 6 
ércoTHun 68, 2; 69,1; 72, 4 
émitaxtos ‘reserve’ 67, 1 
émirdoow 19, 2; 67, 2; 82, 3 
émitetxiois 91, 7; 93, 2 
émitnoevos ‘friendly’ 64, 2; 
‘necessary,’ €. daiverOa 41, 
4; 46,2; & émirndeciw, loco 
opportuno 64, 1; Ta é. éc- 
KopigverOat, dyew, NaBety 22 ; 
44,1; 50, 2 
émiTyjoevua 15, 4; 18, 3; 28, 2 
EmiTnoevw apeTyy Kai EVveow 54, 


émitidewac ‘attack’ 34, 5; 61, 
1, 3; 95,2 

émitpémw 15, 4; 40, 1 

émituyxavw absol. 38, 4 

éridavys: dvdpela € 72, 2; 


‘visible’ 96, 2 

éripépw 76, 33; €. dovrelay Tit 
82, 4; 91, 6 

émipopas diddvac ‘give 
additional wage’ 31, 3 

émixyeipo 11, 1; péyioros did- 
mous érexepyjOn 31, 6; 34, 
“Cag es” Wee ey aes ara 2 eee 
90, 2 

érixeipynots 10, 2 

émixwprov, KaTa Th 27,13; of €. 
‘natives’ 30, 2 

emipngpifw 14 

€roaxos 4, 3 

érrark® ‘settle’ 86, 2 

€roua ‘second a man’s efforts’ 
38,4; &. rots mapotow (neut. ) 
89, 4 

erovoudfouar amd Twos 2, 4 

érotpivw svvodov ‘sound an 
engagement’ 69, 2 

épydgoua 29, 1 


an 
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épyandeta és Terxiopov 44, 1 

épyacia ‘style’ of workman- 
ship (2) 27, 1 

épyov )( Adyos 17, 4; 18, 6; 
oO; 2; 40, 25:78, acLes,s 1: 
)( dvopa 78,33; )( dtkalwua 
80, 2; 70 é€. Tov KaNov dikaw- 
patos ‘the real meaning of 
the specious plea’ 79, 2.7 ; 
avTd TO épyov ‘fact’ 86, 1; 
Zixedia, péya épyov (2%) 8, 
4n; =pdxn 84; 95: 57,15 
66, 1; 72, 4; of a plot or 
crime 56, 2; 60, 2; ovdév 
é. €ori ‘no need’ 80, 3 

épnuia avdpdv 102, 1; Kar’ 
epnuiay 85, 3 2 

Epjuos )( éxwv Evupaxov 78, 1; 
épjun Sixkn ‘by default’ 61, 
7; épjmov aipey 102, 1; 
xwpia é. 34, 5 

épis éyévero 31, 4; Intr. §16; 
év TOAD €. elvar 35, 1 

épuna opfotv 66, 2; 94, 2 

EpxXouae emi twa 36, 4; 63, 2 

Epws évérrecev Extrretom 24, 3 

és: (1) after nouns and adjs.: 
Tmapavouta és Thy Olatray 15 
4; etratia és Ta Epya 72, 4; 
didgopos és Ta &AXa 15, 2; 
TO €s Tovds émikovpous axpiBés 
55, 33 vewrepos és To dpyxeuv 
12, 2; ct. édxvnpdrepos eis Th 
mpaéiv Antiphon tetr. A. y, 
5 ; éxvynpdraros eis TO waddov 
Autretc bac Demosth. ep. 2, 
15; (2) with xa@lornue and 
similar words: x. és mé\euov 
6, 2; Kk. és Noyiopor Gre 34, 
4; x. és xmdniw 36, 2; x. 
és guyjv 70, 2; whew és 
xetmaova 34,6; ayew és xplow 
61, 4; rpérev TO mpayya és 
yédwra 35, 1; TpérecOat és 
Ta €pya 7; meradauBdvery és 
TO omotoy 18, 3; Gpai re és 


bo 


76 


Ta6e 18, 6; (3) with éévac 
and similar words: é6eiy és 
dy 49, 2; wpoxwpety és €d- 
midas 103, 2 n; émdcddvar és 
To dypuwrepoy 60, 2; (4) 
end, purpose: dome és 
dtodoytay 53, 1; KaramNetv 
és dixny 61, 43; mapacKevdge- 
cba és uaxnv 67,1; wnpige- 
cOai tu és Tov Exmdovy 8, 3; 
Tapéxew xphnuata és Tt 6, 2; 
xpjcbat és immorpodias 15, 3; 
dvahG@oa és THY vay 31, 5; 
pucbds és é€jkovTa vats 8,1; 
Ovavoumai és TE KaTACKOTHY 
kal Hv Te GAXNO Halvynrar ém- 
THoevov 41, 4; apmdcat és 70 
acogarés 101, 6; (5) temporal 
expressions: és Ta €é7eTa 
mpoodaBey Thy ddéav 55, 4; 
és uiav nuépay 16, 6 n; és 70 
édp 71,2; (6) ‘with reference 
to’: és HAukias mwd7HO0s, xp7- 
patwv dPpocw 26, 2; avéd- 
mista €s nuas 17, 8; és 7d 
axpiBes eizretv in MSS 82, 3; 
és Tovs GXous Erriderers 31, 4; 
Intr. § 16; Ndyos brorrevera 
és THY guvyadikhny mpobuplav 
92, 2; wdmropiay és adddHAOvS 
éxew 103, 4; (7) standing 
phrases: és 7a pdduora 22 n ; 
és é€v EvoTiva 85, 3; és Ta 
paxporara ‘to the greatest 
extent’ 31,3; és dcov Bovdé- 
bea 18, 3; cf. els bcor 
dvvacbe Isaeus 4, 11 

ecayyé\Nouar: mpos Ta écay- 
yerrNoueva opav 41, 2; écay- 
yéderar ws 52, 1 

éoayw émirjdera 103, 2 

éoBdd\d\w ‘invade’ 17, 8; 95, 
As 4055 4,’ 3 3 icharse rae, 
3; 101, 5 

€vewt 2,1; 51,15 wadrov eon 
avrous ‘they realised’ 31, 1 
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éonyodua ‘advise’ 99, 2; ‘in- 
struct’ 90, 1 

éoxerar 32, 1 

éoxouifw 22; 45; 49, 3 

éomrépa : Ta Wpos é€omrépay 2, 2 

€oTmréplos : TH peonuBpwa Kal é. 
3 

éoTrhéw 2, 4 

éaTiacts 46, 3 

éeopépw 46, 3 

eTaipos 30, 2 

érepos with compar.: mad ov 
eTépwv 16, 1; Focov éerépwy 
9, 2; cadéorepdy ti ETépov 
eldévat 33,1; ovd€ wel” Erépwr 
=per’ ovderépwy 44, 1; un 
Ep’ érépas yevéc bat 22 

ért: €7t kal viv 2, 2,5; 11,6; 
ot Norol ére 6, 2; 64, 2; 
‘further’ 9, 1; 31,5; ‘still’ 
12, 23 17,°4 5°49) 29 
compar. 23, 3; 38, 2; 60, 
2; 79, 2; in warning 86, 5 

erouagvw 22; 25, 2; 34, 9; 
88, 6 

ETotuos: od0s Eéeroiun 86, 5; 
édmis €. 87,43; Ta érotua )( 
Ta apavy 9, 3; Erotuos eivac 
with inf., ‘to be willing’ 
29, 13 €rotua eivar 8, 2; 22; 
65, "4 

eToiuws Spay Ti Tin 83, 1 

ed ridecOac 11, 6; €8 of6’ Ort 
34, 6, 9; 38,1; 68, 3 

evatrorelxiaTos elvar 75, 1 

eVedmis elvar cwOjcecba 24, 3 

everiGeros ‘exposed to attack’: 
TapacKkevyn 34, 4 

evepyérns 50, 4 

evégodos ‘accessible’ 66, 2 

evOvs ‘at the very outset’ 46, 
2; ev. brép ‘just above’ 
96, 1; ev. éwi with accus., 
‘direct to’ 58, 1; 62, 4; 
74,15; ed. mpds 97, 2; ‘next’ 
91, 3; ‘promptly,’ ‘ forth- 


GREEK 


with * 26... 4/3596) 2°38, 7 ; 
91, 4; rd7’ evOvs 88, 9 

evKaTnyopnTos mods 77, 1 

evKoomos 42, 1 

eUAnmTos 85, 2 

eUNoyos 76, 2; 84, 2; ev. mpo- 
gaows 79, 2 

evueTaxeipiaTos iaxts 85, 3 

evvn: émt rais ev. TeTaymEevov 
67, 1x 

eUvoila: Kat’ evvoay )( Bia 92, 
5 

etvous 29, 3; 32, 2; 64, 2; 
88, 1; ev. Ty wore 36, 1 


eUmopos: TolatTa Kal €re ev- | 


mopwrepa 17, 6; evmopwrepov 
ylyverat Te adTa@v 90, 4 

evrop® : SBev 6 mddEnos EvTropEl 
34, 2; ws Exacro. nimdpynoav 
44,2 

evmpaye 16, 4 

evmpetreia mpoéxew 31, 3 

evmpem7s tapackevn 31,1; ev. 
airia 76,3; ev. mpddacis 8, 4 

evmpeT@s BovAecPac 6, 1 

evmrpoaodos eivar 57, 2 

evmpopdcioros airia 105, 2 

evpickw: ws 7 adjbea evpioKeTat 
2,2; Bacavioa 7d mpayya 
Kal evpety 53, 2 

evrakia és Ta Epya mpooyliyverar 
72, 4 

eUTUXW TOAAG 23, 3; evTUXTOAS 
‘by success’ 15, 2 

evxal ai vourfouevar 82, 1 

evuxia 72, 4 

égieuae 8, 4 crit. note; 11, 5; 
Gmrpaxro @v édievtar 33, 4; 
é€. dpfac 6, 1 crit. note; é. 
apx7s buav 85, 3 

€pdd.ov mapackevdcacba 31, 5; 
per’ ONLywv épodiwy 34, 5 

Epodos : mapacKevagerbar Thy é. 
63, 1; mpoxaradauBavey Tas 
é. 99,2” 

éEdpopuat éx ys 90, 38 
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épdpunos 49, 4 crit. note; €. 
TH oTparia ixavyn 48 

épopa 67, 1 

éeduBpifw 63, 3 

exo *can’ 2, 1; ‘contain’ 2, 
1; ai omovdai € Te BéBacov 
10, 2; ‘have as a friend, 
enemy,’ etc. 17, 6 ; éxOpor é. 
17, 7; edvow @ 29, 3; Ta 
Tav TO\ewy BéBara €. 34, 5; 
é. EvvnBés TO aptvecOa 18, 
6; wdavrTa motguma & 23, 2; 
cages € te 61, 1; with 
adverbs: ds ye viv éyouct 
11,;2; -Intr.c$ ‘12 3 os; eee 
aTos Taxous elxe 97, 2; a- 


cparos @ 70, 8; ‘have,’ 
‘keep’: & yi 94, 2; @ 
é\rida 68, 2; 104, 1; 2 


apxnv 54, 2; 82, 2; 83, 4; 

103, 3; & mapadeiyuara 77, 

1; & émmédecav 41, 4; €. 
ToANa TA audisPynrovmeva 10, 
2; rods Xadkidéas dovNwod- 
pevor &. 76, 2; Ta WHEAMA 
Evurravr’ adedouévyn é. 39, 2 
crit. note; ai modes padias é. 
TOV ToNTEL@v Tas pweTaBords 
17, 2; womep etxov ‘forth- 
with’ 57, 3 n; oxew ‘ob- 
tain” 33; 23 76, a5¢en0e9 
‘touch: 3t*. 62,8 > aaeae 
105, 2 

€® katoxifeyw 48; ovKx éav év- 
dddvac 72, 2; wy éGoar dpuap- 
tev 80, 2 

Ew, dua 30, 1; 64, 3; 65, 3; 
101, 3 

€ws ‘while’ with pres. 17, 1; 
49, 1, 2; ‘until’ with aor. 
4A, 2: G235 Ese 

2 


faykXov 4, 5 
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febyn xoutfew 7, 1 
(nro 61, 7 


H 


HR pny 72, 5; % wov ye 64 37, 
2 

7 101, 3 

Nycuovia 82, 3 

iryeuav 76, 3 

jyyoouac of a general 34, 6; 
of a state 92, 5; ‘think’ 
23.65. 143 23, 52 ioe. 25 
34, 6, 7; 37, 2; 40, 1; 53, 
2; 68, 4; 92, 4; 102, 1; 
dewov 7. with inf. 78, 1 

#5n, referring to the circum- 
stances at a given time: 
note (1) itis much commoner 
than ‘already’ in Eng. ; 
(2) it is esp. common with 
the partic., regularly with 
pres. or perf. forms ; (3) it 
is common with the com- 
par., esp. uadXov, as 105, 2; 
‘at ones” 2b, 1; 29, 2 3; 
69, 1 

noovyy, Néyew Kab’ 17, 4; Adyou 
joov7n 83, 3 

HOn 18, 7 

Hxiota 66,1; 82, 2,3; #. da- 
gopws 18, 7; odx H. 20, 
3 


mrkia: €v TH 7H. 24, 3; 
wAHG0s 26, 2; wpa 
54, 2 

mucpa: Spaxuh THs 7H. 31, 3; 
dua Tn n. 96,33; TH emvyyvo- 
vévy 7. 97, 15 Tuépa weumry 
8,3; & 7 7H. 56, 25 & 7%. 
pntn 30, 1; 64, 3; és ulay 
Hn. 16, 6 2; huépav EvvOEwevor 
65, 1; xaé’ 4. 60, 2; Kara 
THY 7}. ExdoTnY Tpootcay 63, 
2; ai 7. éyy’s joav 65, 1; 
NeEp@v SKTW tepimdovs 1, 2; 


e 4 
HAtKias 
£ f 
NAtKlas 


a 
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év 7]. pntats 29, 32; huépas 
mepi Tpets 74, 2 

jou, TO, 67, 1 

Wy re 22 2b, 2 al eae 
N avédmLoTOS owTnpia HY pH 
Kpat@ot 69, 3; ToUTO ex- 
plained by a clause with jv 
85, 1; qv te mpoxwpn 18, 5; 
qv dpa 33, 4; 41, 33; Ww xe 
38, 4; qv mov 22; Hw pev. .. 
ef 6 uy 473; avdyKn iy Ev- 
oTATe 85, 3 

qreipos 1, 2 

jmep 99,1; 101, 2 

fiocov 73, 2; 84, 1; 91, 5,7; 
h. €répwv 9, 25 odx F. 64, 2; 
78, 1; 88,15 ovdév %. 53, 2 

joo@par 72,3; 69,3; 91, 2 

joocwv 68, 2; 69, 1 

novxafvw 10; 18, 2; 
97, 2 

novxia 18, 4; Kal’ hovxiav 
‘undisturbed’ 25, 2; 64, 1; 
66, 1; 7. dyew 24, 4 


35 


38, 


hovxov, 76, 18, 3; 34, 4 
FTO... Yee! ps, aE 
34,2 hs ret tye. ee 
76, aa. oe 
9 


Odracoa: péxpe THs 6. 101, 2; 
103, 1; éml ry 0. 2, 6; én 
Tiv 8. 99, 1-; 66, 2; 102, 4; 
KaTa Oddacoayv 3, 6; 7, 3; 
Ta Tepl THY O. 99, 4 

Odvarov katayvavai Tivos 60, 4 

Odatw 72, 1 

Papaddeos 72, 2 

Odpoos 68, 1; 63, 1; 65, 1 

Bapctivw 72, 2 

Oapo® 11,6; 91,4; 92,1; @. 
BePaiws 16, 6 

Javudgw with accus. and gen. 
36, 1; Oavydfoua amd Twos 
12, 2 


GREEK 


Géa: Kara Oday Heev 31, 1 
Jeol 54, 6 

Geparrevw 29, 3; 89, 2 
Aéw Spdum 100, 1 
Gewpia 24, 3 

Oewpoi 3, 1 

Ojres 43 

Ovyckw 103, 3 
Opavirac 31, 3 
Ouvyarnp 55, 1; 59, 3 
Aw 3, 2 


I 


iarpos THs modews 14 

idéa, Tn a’rn 76, 3 

idia ‘specially’ 13, 2; ‘pri- 
vately’ 12,2; 36, 2; 46, 3; 
)( Onuooia 15, 4 

iOvos : Ta ida evTUXYS 15, 2; Ta 
vt. émtBoduac 16, 6; i. xp7- 
para 20, 4; @. rédn 16, 3; 
it. dvddwots 31,53; )( Snudccos 
12, 2 

ldwwrns 16, 2; 72, 3 

idptw 37, 2 

feeorh ss ; 8, 2: 20,.4; 27, 2; 
44, 3; 46, 3; 54; 5; 71, 
1 


ixavés 6, 3; 48; with infin. 
iy oiseess 1 > 68, 1 3102, 
5; t. yevéoOar ‘prove one- 
self capable’ 72, 2 

ixav@s 17, 5; 92, 5 

ixerevw 19, 1 

wml, 1; 22; 42, 1 ; 485-73, 
a; 18, 25: 84, 2;°88,1; 89, 
aan, &::. 92). 6s trans 2 
érws un 87, 2 

ivatrep 98, 2 

immexdy 21, 1 

immoxpatrovua 71, 2 

immouaxia 98, 4 

imtorpopia 15, 3 

icOuds 97, 1, 2 

isoxiyduvos 34, 7 n 
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icomoipo 39, 1; &. Evuqopas 
mpos Twa 16, 4 

icovomoduar werd Tivos 38, 5 

isomAnOns 37, 1 

isos ‘equal’ 16, 4; 39; .1; 
40,1; &v tow ‘equally’ 87, 
3; Ta toa véuew 16, 43 toa 
aupotépas damoxplvacba 88, 
Los Sear? SO eee 

ioTynut Tporatovy 70, 3; 94, 2; 
97, 5 398, 4°: TOO, '3.-a0a 
1; dvewos kara Bopéay éorn- 
Kkws 104, 2; ai yoouae torar- 
Tat mpos TA Aeyoueva 34, 7 

toxuplfoua 55, 1 

ioxvs 16, 3; 83,1; 86, 2 


ioxow 18; 6 382°. 00 ae 
meptovalia Tod vauTiKod 17, 7 
tows’ 10; 24s ae oa ae 


34,2; 78,3; 79,1 


K 


Kabaip® apxyjv 11, 3; Thy wodw 
15, 35 Thy divamy 92, 5; 
Tov BapBapoy 83, 2 

Kadamroua ‘attack’ 
82, 1 

Kadéfoua, of armies 49, 3; 
98, 2 

KaGéXkw vais 50, 4; vaurixdv 
34, 4 

Kabyyotua 4, 1 n 

KdOnuar tapakeNevords 13, 1 

Kabifw orparevua 64, 1; 66, 1 

Kabinus dpwa ‘enter for a con- 
test’ 16, 2 

Kablornu és é&xmdniw 36, 2; 
és Noyioudv 34, 43 K. aywri- 
sacha 16, 6; Kk. pudaKkiy 
98, 2; Kx. mépyous 99, 3 ;— 
middle: kxadicrac@a Téa 
45; K. Thy apxyny averipbdvws 
54, 5; 83, 4; 85, 3 ;—in- 
trans. act.: KaraorayTes 7ye- 
wdves 82,33 kK. moddmos 15, 


Pi othe de: 


kairo. ‘and 
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4; 7 Tupayvis katéoTn 59, 2; 
k. és puyjv 70, 2; &v T@MdE 
Kkabécrapev 18, 3 ;—pass. : 
ga, 3.5 69, 1 
Kabopuifoua 97, 1 
kai: (1) corrective or explana- 
tory: 1) nuerépa modvTpay- 
poctvn Kat tpémos 87, 3 7; | 
beTa TOU avTov Noyou Kai Tijs 
Evvwuocias 61, 1; (2) ‘and 
so,’ frequently introducing 
a Sentence, .¢.g.. 1,15 43) 
joining dissimilar phrases : 
Gmeipo. Tov peyéGous . . Kal 
ért 1, ln; cf. és 76 adypiw- 
Tepov Te Kal melous Erte Evd- 
AauBavey 60, 2; Kal otros 
Kal dowv déou. 71, 2; éx Tov 
Aeyuwvos kal Tis c£eTdoews 97, 
2; (4) in parataxis, 16,1 7; 
(5) in the ‘running’ style 
of simple narrative, 45 
Kawov TL A€yw 89, 6 
kaipds: é€v xk. 9, 33 & TH 
mapovTe K. 31, 13 drav Katpos 
7 93, 3 | 
yet; ‘Ti, 13..*and 
surely’ 80, 2 


Kakdvous 24, 4 

Kakosvveros 76, 3 

Kakds: Kaka orevdw 40, 1 
Kakoupy® 7, 3 

Kak® Twa 18,4; 78, 2; 85, 1 


Kak@s @pov® 36, 1; K. €vwKodo- 


enuévos 51,1 7 
Kadderrovmar 83, 2 n 
Kands : Ka\\CTOY Epywr 33, 4 


KaA@ 2, 3,5; 4, 1, 3,5; 5, 1; 


cy pos Di ee Os Wt 


KaN@s : K. Olakoou wodw 54, 5; 


Kk. WevdecOar 12, 1 n 
Kdpvw 34, 5 
Kavouv dépe 56, 1 


kata: with accus., (1) local: 
kK. Tas 7meipovs 10, 33 Kk. 
K. OKNVAS 


xwpia épjua 34, 5; 


| 
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elvat 100, 1; Kara Bopéay 
104, 2; # Kaé’ abrovs trept- 
teixeots 100, 1; Ta Kad’ 
éavrovs 88, 3; with reflexive 
often = ‘by oneself’: Kaé’ 
é€aurov duvotuxely 77, 2; k. 
avrovs 13, 13. ‘in ther 
region,’ 76 Kk. opas avrovs 70, 
2; ‘over against,’ ‘opposite,’ 
‘at,’ x. TO’Odupteetoy 65, 3 ; 
ef. 52, 2; «x. -rov  Aéopra. 
oxely 97,1; ‘via,’ xk. Tatra 
avaBaivey 96, 1; Kk. yi, 
@éddaccay 6,2;7, 3; (2) hence 
describing the manner: Ka’ 
& Tt xpn moety Te 8, 3; YQ, 
1; xa@’ Adovnv Néye 17, 4; 
kat épynpiav dpéac 85, 3 n; 
k. Noyov ‘in proportion’ 25, 
2; x. kécpov 72, 53; kad” 
novxiavy 64, 1; 66, 1; k. 
kparos 91, 7y Kk. Taxes 34, 
3; 102, 4; kata mavra ‘in 
all respects’ 37, 1; Kar’ dp- 
porepa 31, 3 2; KaTa pmépn 
‘in parts’ 39,1; xaé’ écov 
54, 6 3 82, 3 3: 87,85 Beas 
k. TO eikés 72, 4; thus often 
distributive: x. vatv éxdornv 
32, 1s Kk. odtyor.34, 45am 
évOn 66, 3; Kk. TEAn 42, 1; 
(3) ‘owing to,’ the ground 
on which an act is based : 
k. TO gvyyevés 6, 2; 76, 2; 
88, 7; kK. THY yevouevny Evp- 
paxiavy 75, 33 K. THY mpo- 
Tépay gitiay 75, 3; Kk. TL 
éykAnua 89, 2; Kk. THY TOU 
marpos mohuretay 104, 2; (4) 
object of a movement: x. 
Géav jKew 31,1; (5) metfwr 
q xaréd 15,333 with geile: 
kad’ éavrot unview 60, 4 


KkaTaBaiyw 30, 1 
Karayryvwckw Odvardv twos 60, 


CS | 


GREEK 


KaTrayopevw 54, 3 

xatayoryai 42, 1 2 

KkaTadéw 53, 2 

KaTaoxvvw 13, 1 

KaTaiTi@uar 60, 4 

KkaTakdw 88, 5 

KaTakoulf~w otrov 88, 4 

KaTaKkpaT@ 55, 3 

KaTahauBave vaitv fKrovoay 53, 
1; cf. 94, 45; x. orparézredov 
64, 1 

KaTaXeirw 16, 5; 33, 5; 50, 
2; 100, 1 

kaTahN\doooua rpds Twa 89, 2 

KaTdNoyov tovetc Pa 26, 2; xpn- 
oTol x. 31, 3” 

Katahvoua. moNeuov 13, 2; 36, 
4; x. Tupavvida 53, 3 

KaTdAvows 54, 33; x. Snuov 27, 
33.28, 2 

Katamhéw 42, 2; x. él diaBor7 
61, 6 

KatatAnoow 38,2; 40,2; 76,1 

KaTatmoAeu® 16, 2; 90, 3 

KaTackamTw wodw 7, 2 

KaTacKevdfouat oTpardmedoy 44, 
33; ois ) wos KaTecKevacTaL 
- | 

KaTackevy 31, 3; 46, 3 

Katackory 41, 4; 46, 3 

KatackoT® 50, 4; KatrdoKotro 
45; 63, 3 

KaTaoTpépouac ‘conquer’ 1, 1; 
74,18; 16,3; 80, 4; 82,3 

KaTagdépoua 2, 3 

KatapoBovmat 33, 1 

Kkatagpov® 11, 5; 34, 9; 35, 
63,2 

Kateipyw 6, 2; 91, 2 

KaTetow dvewos 2, 4 

Katepyafoua 11,1; 33,4; 86, 3 

KaTéxw: KaTacyxetv ‘secure’ 9, 
=; 11, 35 23) 92; 86, 
3; 95, 2; K. Thy Tupavvida 
nO, 3 


Katokifw 7, 1 
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Katoikiots 33, 2al.; plur., con- 
temptuous 77, 1 

Katop@@ ‘succeed’ 11, 1; 12, 
Pati p's a5; 52:38, 2 

KkaTwev 99, 3; 102, 3 

Ketuae as pass. of ridnuc 61, 3 

Kerevw 7, 4 al, 

kevés 31, 3 

Kkepddaoy 6, 2; €v Kedadators 
drouipynokw 87, 1 

Keparar® 91, 7 

Kndouwat 76, 2; 84, 1; Kk. Tips 
moXews 14 

Khpvgé 32, 1 

Knptoow ote 50, 4 

Kkwduvedw un doens eivac 87, 
4 n; with aor. inf. 40, 1; 
k. wepl 9, 3:5 17, 22 et ra 
modec 10, 5; 47; x. brép 78, 
1; x. mavra ‘run all risks’ 
57,3; x. Ta Sedrepa 78, 4; 
abs: 30, 1; 83, 2:-86, 1 

kivduvés €or uh 6, 23 Kw dtvous 
mpoohaBety 78,3; 6 attixa 
k. 49, 2 

kw@ 36, 2; x. moXeuov 34, 2; 
with partitive gen. 70, 3 

kAnp® 42, 1 

Kowdés: 76 kowdv 6, 3; 8, 2; 
17, 33 40182344 Soha 
kovd ‘common interests’ 
89, 1; xowy 4, 3 

Kowa@s TpémrecBar és Ta Epya 17, 


Ko\dgw 38, 4; 
éxOpav 78, 1 

Ké\7ros 44, 1 

xoplfe 7, 1,°33 51;)-23 903= 
91, 4; pass. 37, 1; 50, 3 

Kouta 17, 5 

KkérTw 66, 2 

Kécmos : T@ elwOdre k. 18, 5 

Koou®@ TO Kowvdv 41, 3 

Kougifw vaty 34, 5; Kovdn vats 
37, 1 

KpaTipas Kepavvivar 32, 1 


KoNafouar Thy 
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kpdtiora, ady. 15, 4 

KparioTos: TH K. THS yas 2, 
5 n; varnpecia x. 31, 3 

xparo@, gen. if, 15 2a,"2; 
accus. 2; 525.5, > TPs 
k. €k ys 68, 3 

kpnuvos 66,1; 97,5; 101, 1,3 

Kpnuv@des, 76, 103, 1 

Kpivw 29, 1, 3 

Kpiots : és K. dye 61,4; Kpioes 
moveta Par 60, 4 

kp01Tw 72, 5 

Kpvoa 34, 2 

kTelvw 59, 2 

KkT@ua apx7jv 17, 2; 18,2; ¢ 
30, 2 

KUKNos 98, 2 n; 
1, 2,3 

Ktpwots 103, 4 

Kwdt0w Tid Te 91, 7 

Kwras xpjoba 34, 5 


1012 12 


A 


f. 

102, 

Aayxavw 62, 1 

AapBdave dixa thy Sivayuy 10, 
4; vrémrTws X. ravTa 53, 3; 
A. Te werfovws 27, 3; areas 
A. 61,15; X. rH airiay 60, 1; 
dA. Aelavy 95,1; Ar. GOAov 80, 
4; X. Kkapov 86, 3; 
BavecOar dgapxros 33, 3 

Aaumrpds 54, 2 

Aaumporns 16,5; dWews r. 31, 6 

AauTptvoua 16, 3 

AavOdvw 96, 1 

Aéyw with inf. instead of 67z 


Nap- 


64,3; 80,3. Note that the 
following forms regularly 
take inf.: (1) pres. partie. 
act. 6; 2; 52; 1 3>56)'¢7 ee 
1; (2) pass. forms 2, 1; 
\.=‘order’ with inf. 29, 
3; ws monrats eipnra 2, 
12; ws eixds cal -éyerar 2, 
4: Néyew re eixds 18, 1; XA, 


| MaNOTO. : 
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Tt kavov 89,6; A, Te rpoonves 
fiy-2 

Newwv 96, 3; 97, 2 

Nelrropar ovdevds 72,1; A. Torod- 
Tov 72, 3 

Anorae 4, 5 

AnoTikGs 104, 3 

ALOwos 27, 1 

AcGoBbroe 69, 2 

AOonrovyor 44, 1 

Ayujv 42, 1; 50, 4; 99, 1, 4; 
Ut he 102, 3 

Niu 66, y 

NuroaTpatia 76, 3 

Noyddes 96, 325 100, 1; 101, 4 

Noyadnv 66, 2n 

oylfouac 18, 4°, 31,28 Fe, a 

Noylcpos : rotre Tp r. 34, 6; 
és NX. KataoTHoa 34, 4 

Noyorrad 38, 1 

Noyos: see Epyov: oyor Kad@s 
ex Gévres 68, 1; Aovyous trove?- 
cba 44, 3°50," 88S Fe 
103, 3; oywr amrpaypocivy 
18, 6 

ordopS 89, 6 

Aourds 6,°2; 62, 1; 70, 3; "70 
ourév 13, 2 

dur7 59, 1 

Aumnpds 16, 5; 18, 1 | 

AuT® 57, 3; 66, 1 

AvatTeNody, 76, 85, 2 

hUw Tods vdmwous 14; Ta EWndge- 
opéva 15, 1; 2X. yé@upay 66, 2 

wGS 12, 1 2 


M 


pakpds: o¥ dia paxpod ‘after a 
short time’ 15, 4; 91, 3; 
paxpotépay adverbial 98, 3; 
és TA waxporara 31, 5 

padakifouar 29, 3 

padakds 13, 1 

padakas 78, 4 

és Ta pw. 104, 2735 
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loxvew 18, 6; wm. wev.. el 
dé uh 34, 9 

paddov ‘more probably’ 18, 2, 
4; 33,4; 34,7; 49, 4; 71, 
2; 72, 5; ‘by preference’ 
25, 2; 41, 2; mw. érépwr 16, 
1; pw. Te 82, 3 

pavrets 69, 2 

papripioy 82, 2 

papripomat 80, 3 

paptus 14 

eaxuwov, Td, 23,15; bmaxtuwraros 
90, 3 

peyantvy Te 28, 2 

péyas: pwéya ppoved 16, 4: pm. 
épyov 8,2; uw. mpayya 9,1; 
12, 2; péya divacba rapa 
Tw 59, 3; pelfwv diaBory 29, 
3; mM. Kata 15,33 pw. vrep 
dvvamww 16, 2 n; petfor ioxvw 
82, 3; 7a pelfm ‘great 
powers’ 78, 2; pméyoros On 
TOY piv xlvduvos #3023 ; 
péy.otos didmdovs Kal én 
peylaorn éAmidc 31, 6; TA 
péyoTta mpoonkw Twi 84, 1 

méyeOos 1, 1; 15, 4 

peOiornu 89, 6 . 

pMeOopuifouae 88, 5 

pecfovws hauBdave Te 27, 3 

penrérn 72, 4 

pedeTa@ ddEav aper7js 11, 6; e- 
Takia pera Kivdtvwv pmehETw- 
pévn 72, 4 

wé\Aw, fut. inf. 8, 13 aor. 
inf. 31, 1; ‘delay,’ pres. 
inf. 10, 5; 7d médAXov 35, 1; 
me, 3 74,515 7a er Os 85 
31, 6; of wédXNovTes am’ adradv 
éyo 76, 1 


péuynuae 12, 1; pw. diaBddrws 
15, 2 

Meumrés 13, 1 

pee... . Bev GR 435 
Ojos, of wey . . oft 6€ 35,1; 


duorepa atlra, Thy mev . 
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thy 6€ 72, 4; mept dé of pev 
Katadoudkwoews, of 5° éml de- 
omérou peraBo\n 76, 4 2; dv 
Opyns, 0 péev Epwrikis, Oo dé 
UBpicmévos 57,353 ws pev. . 
ws dé 2, 2 

pwévra 9, 13; 25, 2; 32,35 38, 
27 60;'5 725 

pévw 18, 5; mw. ev Trager 34, 4 

peonuBpia 2, 5; 100, 1 

uéoos monirns 54,2; 7d wéoov 
18, 6 n; Ta BM. THS VHTOV 2, 5 

peoovTos, Gépovs 30, 1 

werd: (1) with gen. : accom- 
paniment per’ ddXiywr pova- 
Geis 101, 63 bw. chav aiTav 
1g, 2; wer’ éxelvou émpaxOn 
28, 2; mw. Twos elvac ‘to 
side with’ 88, 4; oddé pe’ 
erépov eivac 44, 33 con- 
current act or state, per’ 
éAmidos iévac 30, 2; ai wm. 
poBov mapackeval 34,9; duo- 
hoyS per’ ddeias 60, 3; ev- 
Wuxia pu. ToD micTOU Tis émt- 
oTnuns 72,43; evratia wm. Kuv- 
dtvev pereTwmevn 72, 43 mw. 
Kwdvvwv amoderw 31, 1; 
fu. Katpod ‘as circumstances 
require’ 85, 1; “. Tov aXn- 
Bots cxorrety 89, 3; (2) with 
accus.: fl. Lupakxov’oas olkt- 
cbeicas 3,3; ef. Plato Rep. 
p- 451 © pw. avdpetov dpadua 
TAavTEA@s Ovatrepay Bev 

peTaBadrw derrérnv 77, 1 

feeTaBoAn Seamdrou 76, 43; yevo- 
bévns pb. 59, 25; uw. modcrelas 
17, 23; dmrpayuootvns pm. 
‘change to inactivity’ 18, 


peTayryvwooKkw mroty 17, 2 
merahapBavw Ta émiryndedmara 
18, 3; mw. with inf. 87, 5 
péradXa 91, 7 

petakd 5, 1 
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peratréumw 52,1; 71, 2; 88, 
9; merameumréos 25, 2; wera- 
meumtos 29,3; 74, 1 

peraxetpifw 12,2; 16, 6 

peréexa TL 40, 1 

peTewpy TH Woret 10, 5 

mérotkos 28, 1 


METplos: peTpiorepo eivar 89, 5; 
ws ay OUywyTa. peTpiwTaTa 
88, 1 

MéTpov : év eikoot oTadiwy wéTpw 
1,27 

MeXpL icOuot 61, 2; mw. Todde 

“so far’ 86, 4 


bn obxére 74,3; ujninan implied 
prohibition 18, A is gin 
KaTophwoas uy év Te duolw 
eivac 11, 1 

MijKos Trot 34, 5; 86, 2 

phy: Kal m, 17, 5: i) (peony = 
ov . ovdE 5b, 3 

byvos wobds 8,13 unvoty Suoty 
Tpopy 34, 4 

pjvupa 29, 1 

nvuTns 53, 2, 3; 60, 4 

MayvuT pa. peyara 27, 2 

Mnviw 27, 2; 28,1; 538, 1; 57, 
2; 60, 2, 4; 61,4; 74,1 

fae Be 3 74, 3 
Han poroNes 4, 2: 82, 4 

penxavat 102, 2 

LeXav Oa. 38, 4; 64,1 

Mu KopLeLL 60, 1 

kucbds, 6 é€x Ee ocion 31,3, 5 

pucBovua 90, 3 

bucBoopa 24, 3 

bec Bodpédpoa 43, 2 

Micos 17, 6 

Mods 17, 5 

Moptov 86, 5; Bpaxe? wu. 92, 7 

Muorhpia 28,1; 58, 1, 2 

MuoTikd 28, 2; 60, 1 


N 


vaukparopes 18, 5 
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| vauirnyetobat 90, 3 
vavoTabuov 49, 4 
vavtixkov 17, 7; 31, 8; 
poty 52, 1 

véuw EXacodv Tw 88, 13 v. Te 
Tpia wépn ‘divide into three 
parts’ 42, 1; véuer@ac ya 
2,65 Ta avroy 13, 1 

vedrns 17, 1; 18, 6 

vewoTi 12, 1 ; 

vewrepos és TO dpyew 12, 2; 
vewrepa mpdyuata ‘revolu- 


v. why- 


tion’ 27, 3; vedrepo 28, 1; 
38, 4 
vyoldia 2, 6 


vynoiorat 77, 1; 82,3; 85, 2 
vijoos 2, 2,53; 3, 2 

vuK@ 16, 2 

voulfw: vouifouevac evyat 32, 
! 


1; v. cpayia 69, 2 

vouuos Karackevn 17, 3 n; Ta 
He Agi bos ub wT 

voum 16, 2; 70n Kal vouoe 18, 
7; Keiweva v. 54, 6 

vov 64 24, 2; v. ev . 
dé 11, 3 


. €xelvas 


a 


Evyyévera 16, 5 

évyyevés, 76, 76, 2 al. 
Evyxabaip& Stvamy 6, 2 
évyxaraBaivw 30, 2 
Evyxataotpépouat 69, 3 
gvyKewrat ayyeria 36, 2 
1 Svyxpadeis 18, 8 
EvyxT@pat re 69, 3 
Ev\NapBavw 60, 2 
Ev\N€yw ExkAnolav 9, 1 n 
EUNNoyos 41, 4; &. yiyverar 75, 

4 


EvuBaiyw ‘make terms’ 48 

EvuBacis 10, 2 

EvpBatixol Néyou 103, 3 

Evuwaxlav, Evyudxous, rovetc Par 
34, 1; 138, 2 al. 
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Evupecxtos 4, 6; 17, 2 

Evutrapaylyvoua 92, 5 

Evutrapauévw 89, 4 

Evurras: 76 & “EXAnrikdv ‘the 
whole of the G. world’ 90, 
3; Tov EVpuravTos MpoorHvat 
89,5; 70 é. ‘taken together,’ 
of a total 67, 2; ‘on the 
whole,’ summing up 37, 2; 
mers.“ Inealh? 2b % 

EuppoBoduac 101, 5 

Evypopd, 4 mept IIvdov, 89, 2; 
Evugopas icouoipS mpds Tia 
16, 4; dua svudopdy ‘in 
trouble’ 10, 2 

Evugopos 84, 3 

Evugpope 99, 1 

Edy drdors 105, 2 n 

évvayopevw, illustrating the 
law of compounds of Aéyw 
6, 3 

Evvavatreidw 88, 8 

Evvderuwrat 60, 2 

Evy diaBaivw 101, 6 

Evy dia Baddrw 61, 6 

Evvdoxet 44, 3 

Euvdp® 64, 5 

Evvedevbep® 56, 3 

éuvetvraptvw 56, 2 

giveow émitnoevew 54, 5; &. 
ovdevos Nelrrec Oar 72, 2 

Evvexijs éXeuos 26, 2 

évvnfes 18, 6; 34, 4 

EvvOnua 61, 2 

EvvioTnut: sEvoTHoa Ta duva- 
Twrara 16, 6; & Twas 85, 3; 
Evorjvac 21,1; 79,33; 96, 
3 


Evvduruse 18, 1 2 

évvraits 42, 1 

évyvtdcow ‘put in order’ 91, 4; 
98, 2 

EuvyTideune ‘arrange’: juépayv 65, 
1; & re 93, 3 

Evytuxia 54, 1 

Evvwpooia 27, 3; 60,1; 61, 1 
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Evorpépouae military term 91, 
2 


O 


ot, sibi 58, 2; the only case 
of this pronoun at all fre- 
quent in prose 

olketos : 4 ot. )(  adAorpia 63, 
33; 69,3; Ta ol. daravay 47 

oikelws Suahéyoua 57, 2 

oik®: a. abs., b. w. accus., ¢. 
w. €v3 ofk® TL= OiolKd 82, 3 n 

oixtcas and oikynoas 37, 2 crit. 
note 

oikiaT7s 3, 3 al. 

oixodouia act of building 98, 2 

oivoxdat 46, 3 

oios: ola=ws 103, 4; ody oidv 
Twa Bovrevoacbat 12, 2 nv 

oiwvds 27, 3 

ddvyapxia 39, 1, 2 

ddopupuds 30, 2 

oop’pouat 73, 3 2 

duarov, 76, 101, 1 

duthos 17, 4; 32, 1 

OmovoTporrws 20, 3 

oporoyiay défacAa 10, 3 

ouodoye 89, 6 

oudce xwpety 101, 5 

dvoua )( épyov 78, 2 

dvoudgfoua 89, 4; 96, 2 

éféws 10, 5; 12, 2; 34, 4 

omdiraywyol 25, 2; 31, 3 

omdiTevw 91, 4 

dros eLaptiecOae 17, 3; &v 6. 
eivat 74,1; &v 6. 105, 20 

oTrocootv 56, 3 2 

opyigouar 60, 2 

opéyouat apy7ns 10, 5; 6. 
83, 1 

opOpdés : mept 6. 101, 3 n 

6p8G 9, 2 

6pAds &xPouat 89, 3 

Spkiov dudoa 72, 5 

dpuos 44, 2 


| / 


laxvos 
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Opuapat €x xwpas 50, 5 

6ppwbG mepi rut 9, 2; w. Td 
and inf. 14 

6p: opav mpds TA Méyapa 97, 

- 5; 6s mpds Tov Ayméva Opa 
101, 1; wav 76 mpos Tas ’E- 
todas opav 75, 1 n 

ds: €v @ 55, 3 n; 92,4; see 
Index II. s.v. attraction 

da0s: cov ob 453; Gaov eikds 
elvat 72, 3 crit. note; dcov 
‘about,’ with numeral 67, 
2; és dcov ‘as far as’ 18, 3; 
69, 1; dom xai 11, 6; 60a 
G\Aa, sc. Hv, 105, 2 

doris for és 3, ln; év bry yi- 
yvowro 15, 4 

é7c with clause following a 
noun 1l,1a 

ovdauod davepés 61, 7 

ovdé wed” Erépwy eivar 44, 3 

ovdevi TpoTw 35, 1; ovdeuia 
BAdBn vod and inf. 41, 3 

dxAos 17, 2; 20, 4 

dv mapéxoua ‘make a show’ 
46,3; 6. ‘sight’ 31,1 %” 


II 


maGos 55, 4 

Tavavifw 32, 2 

Tala: meTa maldlas Kal oivou 
28, 1 

Tavonuet 64, 1, 3; 65,13 67, 
2; 68,2; 96, 3 

mavoTparia e&ehOety 7, 2 

mavraxobev 103, 2 

wdavu: TO 7. axpiBés 18, 8; 7. 
xpnotot 53, 23; 7m. Oapod 92, 
Leia. JaupaCel oa, sea Go m 
éppwuat 17, 8 

mapa: (1) gen.: 7a map’ "Hye- 
otalwy 22; 71,2; 37,2; 91, 
1s 93, 15/98 1s: (2) dates 
péya Ovvacba mapa ti 59, 
3; 64, 3 (no other ex. of dat. 
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in this book); (3) accus., 
along or past: m7. yhv met 
13, 1; 7. dmav TO orpadrevpa 
33, 63 Tecxlfew Tetxos mapa 
wav KTX. 75,13; 7. Tas vais 
whkac oravpwua 66, 2; TH 
pev. . mw. 6€ 7d ‘along the 
other side’ 66, 1; contrary 
to? 1. yooynr 9,022 ARS 
34, 8; zw. dNoyor 33, 6; Zz. 
giow 17, 1; giving the 
measure: m. Togovrov y- 
ywokw 37, 2. Note that 
mapad with gen. and with 
dat. is used of persons, not 
of things; the same is true 
of mapé w. accus.=‘to’ w. 
verbs of motion 

Tapayiyvouat mpodiuws rivi 18, 
1; wapaylyvera: Evupayxta 
13, 2 

mapadetypara éxew 77, 1 

Tapadlowm é“auTov TUX) 23, 3 

Tapadadaccto.os 62, 3 

Tapakdénuat 13, 1 

Tapakadh® ‘appeal to for help’ 
86, 43. 87, 2- 

TmapakaTanelrw 7, 1 

TmapakedevoTos 13, 1 

TapaKkoutvoua 44, 2; 
62,2; 94, 2 

Tapdmay yyvacKkw 18, 7; 7. 
80, 1 

mapappryvuut 70, 2 

mwapackeuy ‘force’ 21, 2 

Twapautixa, 76, 83, 33; 93, 2 

Tapaxpnua: TO 7m. mepioees 59, 1 

Trapépyw, év, 69, 3 

tmapéoTnké tie ‘it eccurs to’ 
a4, 8; 68,32 fa, 

tmapexw éxrdniw 46,4; 70,1; 
98, 2; a. Odpoos 68, 1; 7. 
vikny 80, 4; mid.: mapéxo- 
pat ovyous povov 12, 13; Tm. 
vauTikov Te Kal mpodvutay 83, 
1; wapéxee impers. 86, 5 


i ee Se 
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Tapinu. Tiv apxnv 23, 4; 7. 
mod 91, 7 

Tapoxe §2, 2 

TapoKwxXy veav 85, 2 

mapovra, Ta, 41, 1; 46, 5; Tots 
Tapovow erecba 89, 4 

Tmaposivw 56, 2; 88, 10 

mapoptccw 101, 2 

mapovoia a body present 86, 3 

mavra : ev 7. 60, 2 

mwefov, 76, 66, 33; Kal wevp Kal 
vavol 94, 2 

mefos, 0, (sc. orpards) 21, 1; 
97, 2. Ellipse of a masc. 
non-personal noun is rare. 
This occurs only in Herod. 
and Thue. 

metpay dovvar THs Sogas 11, 4 

meip@ =conor 63, 2n; 38, 2 

méayos : dua meXayous 13, 1 n 

wéuTw . . Onrav 34, 1; cf. | 
34, 3 

mepaiver, ovdév ‘does no good’ 
86, 2 

mwépav w. gen. 101, 6 

mwepi: (1) gen. : ov 7. THs LeKe- 
Alas mporepov Eorar 0 aywv 7) | 
TOU mepwwhjvar 34, 43; Zo. 
matptoos aywy 68, 33; 7. 
mwreiorov pedeTO Sokav=r. 
mreloTrou toodvyra Sdgav 11, 
6; (2) dat.: dppwid r. Te 
owuate 9, 2 n; mraiew m7. 
chicw avrois 33, 5; (3) 
accus. : mepl dp8pcv 101, 3; | 
w. numeral: ‘about’ 74, 1; 
‘connected with’ ai wept 76 
oGua oxeval 31, 3; ef. 17, 
33 1. Thy éx IIXov Euudopav 
89, 2; of place: oixety 7m. 
Twacayv Thy XikeNiay 2, 6 

tmeprayyéAdw Tivi 88, 6 

Tepiady@ 54, 3 

mepiBonros 31, 6 

Tepryiyvouar: Hv Te wepuylyvnrac 
avTots Tov mroNéuou 8, 2 
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mepoens 49, 2; 51, 2 

Tepideds 83, 3 

mwepiéoTynKev vrovyia és tia 61, 
4; rotvavtiov mepiéoTn abT@ 
24, 2 

TeptkAugouevn vijcos 3, 2 

mweptxomy 28, 1, 33 wepixomrTw 
27, 1 

méptE TodopKw 90, 8 

meptop® ‘overlook’ abs. 98, 
1; ww. inf. 38, 4 25.8651 
TepopSua ‘wait on events’ 
93, 1; 103, 2 

meptovoia vauTixod 17, 1; cf. 
TON TH TepidvTe TOO doga- 
Aods 55, 3 

mepiméumw 45 

Tepito ‘save’ 104, 1 

mepuTodua 45 

mepioxoT@ 49, 4 

mwepiteixicua 101, 1; mepirerxe- 
-omos 88, 6 

mepiTiOnu arimiav Tiwi 89, 2 

mwepituyxavw tii 57, 3; 94, 2 

Tepipavas wperetobar 60, 5 

twepimoBos 36, 1 

mnrwdns 101, 3 


| riBavés Tie 35, 2 


mimpackw 95, 1; 98, 1 

mioTis Tovnpay avOpwrwy ‘belief 
in’ 53, 2; mlorw mapéxew 
Li4 

misTov, Tb, 72, 4 

micuvos Evppaxia 2, 6 

Traciw: év 7. TaccecBar 67, 1 

mAEOVEKT® Tivos 39, 2 


TMP. 2 We > Zel.» 6, kes) Bee 
affecting construction 88, 
4; mAnv ye 23, 1; 7. Kad’ 


dcov 54, 6; 82,3; 88, 1 
mwé0os 24, 3 
Tow dry wheNia Hie 93, 2; 7. 
Tae followed by epexegetic 
clause 91, 4; mow w. inf., 
‘cause’ 2, 5; mw. dvo pépy 
TOU oTparevparos ‘divide into 
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two parts’ 62, 1; 7. wéddes 
dvacrarous 76, 2; 1. evmpo- 
daciotov Tiny airiavy 105, 2; 
w. é€xxAnotav 8,1; 70,1; 7. 
kpicets 60, 45 7. Ta wuoTHpia 
28,1; movety Tpomas ad\ATAwY 
69, 2; in VII. 54 motu 
Tpomnv: mm. oikictds 4, 4; 
Tovoupat oikioTHY 3,3 1; T. 
evros 67, 1; 75, 15 movetoba 
ddeav ‘obtain exemption 
from penalties’ 60, 3; zovet- 
cba dewov 60,42; movetoBat 
dirous 48; Evyudyxous 13, 2; 
Totovwar W. noun, as peri- 
phrasis for verb, but in 
higher style, aprayjy 52, 
2; é&éracw 96, 2; émcxetipn- 
ow 10, 2- evxyes ozs 
&nrnow 53, 2; Kataddéyous 
26, 2; Ndyous 44, 3; 50,1; 
88, 7; waxy 49, 1; Evp- 
paxtay 34, 1; sdvraéw 42, 
1; gevioets 46, 3; wrodr 18, 
4; méddeuov 37, 2; dudaxyv 
104, 3; (the passive is 
formed with yiyvoua;) on 
mow for mootuar see 58, 2 
crit. note; Ta july Troovmeva 
87, 3” 

Trdcacba addjdws TH dYer 58, 
1a 

mohéuta, Ta, 80, 1 2 (rodeutKa 
Herw.) 

tmodtopk® 90, 3 

Toh\axdbev 32, 3; 45 

To\XooTov woptov 86, 5 

mwodvavdpety 17, 2 

TodvdvOpwriros rods 3, 2 

Todvapxia 72, 4 

mwodurpaynoctvn 87, 3 

mohv’s: dia moNXov Kai mo\N@v 
évrov 11,1; dia mreiorov 11, 
4; 07. Outhos kal orpariwrns 
24,3; w. epexegetic inf. : 
TéXaryos TONY Trepaova Gat 34, 4 
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moduTeheva 12, 2 

moAduTeAns 31, 1, 3 

woumn 57, 1; mwéurw moumryv 
56, 2 

twovnpia 53, 3; 92, 3 

movnpos 53, 2; in émi Ta wovn- 
porepa eéfayew 89, 5 the 
form is ovnpés ‘wicked,’ 
not mévypos ‘disastrous,’ as 
is shown by 92, 3 

mwovos: €v mm. elvac ‘be 
trouble’ 34, 2 

move of ships 104, 2; of an 
army 67, 1 

mopOuos 2, 4 n 

moplifw diaBorny 29, 3 

topos: év 7. kal mpocBody elvat 
48 

mérepor 38, 5 

moTov Hdwp 100, 1 

mpdoow gird ‘deal with the 
matter’ 10,2”; w. 7a mpds 
Twa 88, 3; 7. Te mpos Tia 
61, 2; mpdoooua ‘exact’ 
BAL 

mpiv: aor. inf. 4, 2 al.; pres. 
inf. 29, 1; mpiv and subj. 
without dy 10,5 2; piv dy 
71,2; ph & Te dpoiw kal 
mp emcxepjoa 11, 1 

wpo 77, 2 n; m. woXdGy TULG- 
c$a.10, 4” 

mpoayw Thy TOdw 18, 6 

Tpoautvouat 38, 4 

TpoatravT@ 42 

mpoBdadrAomat Néryor 92, 5 

mTpodnr® 34, 7 

Tpodldwu Thy BovrAnow 69, 1 

tpodocia 103, 4 

mpoeru és TO Epyov 57, 1 

mpoetixerp@ 34, 7 

TpoecTavat TOU O7juou 28, 2 

tmpobuuia puyadixyn 92, 2 

mpoOuuos StareN@ 89, 2 n; TO 
tT. €xw 69, 3 

mpofumovuat 31, 3; 39, 2 


in 
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mpo0upov 27, 1 

mpoieua 34, 2; 78, 3 

mpoxaTadhauBdavw 18, 2; 98, 
2 


mpounbia 80, 1 

mpovootuat Tov owuatos ‘take 
some thought for’ 9, 2 

mpozevia 89, 2 

Tpoop@uat Te 78, 4 

mpotdacxw 38, 4 


mpoméurw ‘attend’ 30, 2; 
‘send forward’ vais eico- 
pévas 42, 2 


mpomnAakif~w 54,4; 56, 1 
mpoma vais 44, 1; 46, 1 
mpos: (1) gen.: none in this 
book; (2) dat.: near, 49, 
1;-%n addition to, 31, 3; 
(3) accus.: direction, see 
op®; 7a 7. éomépay 2, 2; 
iorac@ae mpos 34, 7; mpoo- 
Barewy w. ‘touch at’ 44, 2; 
with a view to, w. Ta Tapév- 
ta 41,1; 46, 5; mw. Ta éoay- 
yerr\oueva 41, 2; of inter- 
course, friendly or hostile, 
mpos Twa icouopety 16, 4; 
épis 7. oas avrovs 31, 43 7. 
nds iévac ‘join us’ 69, 4; 
with reference to, adapted to, 
expressive of, 7. Tovs Tpdous 
9,35; émaipecOa 7. Tas TUXAaS 
11, 6; compared with, 31, 6. 
Note: zw. w. accus., with 
meanings akin to ‘in face 
of,’ is very freely used, and 
is often equivalent to és 
Tpocdyoua mcbq@ 22 
Tpocayopevw 16, 4 
mpocavaykagw 72, 4; 88, 5; 
91, 4 
mpooBddr\w 44, 2 
mpocBacis ‘approach’ 96, 1 
mpocBony ‘landing-place’ 48 
mpooyiyvouat 18, 4 
mpocdéxouat ‘expect’ 33, 4; 


U 
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49, 2; mpocdexouevy jv 48, 
6; ‘accept’ 20, 2 

mpocdokia 49, 2 

mpooeul Te ‘side with’ 20, 3 

mpocelw PoBov Twi 86, 1 

wpooért 757 3. 25 2s 08S; 
68, 2 

Tpoonkw Til Ta wéyioTa 84, 1 

wpoonvys 77, 2; Ionic word, 
found in Herod., frequent 
in Hippocrates; also in 
Aristotle and later writers 

mpocKkdbnuat toéuos 89, 6 

Tpookewat T@ Ojuw ‘incline to’ 
89, 3 

mpockTwpat 18, 2 

TpochauBave éumepiay 18, 6; 
w. Thv Oogavy 55, 43 7. Kw- 
dvvous 78, 3 

mpoouicye Tdpavre 104, 2 

Tpocsvvak® 2, 3 

mpocodos 7) amd Tov Evppdywv 
91, 7; meraddAwy 7. 91, 7 

mpootoinots ‘pretence’ 16, 5 

mpocTdcow d&pxovTa 93, 2 

mpoorarns Sjmouv 35, 2 n 

mpoorifeuai twa ‘attach to 
oneself’ 18, 1; 7. 77 yropun 
‘give one’s vote to’ 50, 1 

aporpépouae ‘behave with re- 
gard to’ 44, 4 

Tpocxwp® 88, 3, 5 

tpoteixicp.a 100, 2; 102, 2 

mpoteha ‘spend beforehand’ 
31, 5 

mporepov 4 w. inf. 58, 1 2 

mpoTlOniu yvwpuas ‘allow debate’ 
14 


mpoTiuw 9, 2 

TpoTinmpovuat 57, 3 

mpovxw: ‘excel,’ wr. év tux 16, 
5; dat. 20,4:°3, 225 ane 
18, 2; ‘project,’ xepadvnaos 
mw. és mé\ayos 97, 1 

mpopavys: €x Tov Tpopavods 73, 
2 
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mpopacigoua 25, 1 


mpopacis Bpaxeta Kal evarpemrs 


8,4; m. addnbecrarn 6,17; 
aBelv 3. 34,6; mpopacu peév 
. 708’ adnOés 33, 2 

mpopurdcooua 38, 2, 4 

mpoxwpet TL 18, 5; 74, 2; 90, 
33; 7. TaANA és EAmidas 102, 
21 

mpvTavs 14 

mraiw 12,1; 33, 5 

muAis 51, 2; 100, 1 


i 


padios Karacxelvy 9, 33; pawy 
perdotacis ‘change for the 
better’ 20, 2; paov ‘under 
easier conditions’ 69, 3; 
100, 1 

padiws: ov p. dtarifecba ‘to 
be hardly treated’ 57, 4 

pnros 29, 3; 30, 1; 64, 3 

nropas éviévar 29, 3 

éun 31, 1; 85, 1 

wvvupat 17, 8 


DnD-7O- 


Sd 
_ 


capeorepov Tt eTEpwy eidévar 33, 
i 

ceiomos yiyverat 95, 1 

onua 59, 3 

o.raywyds 30, 1; 44, 1 

ctrorrotol 22, 2 

oKedavvume 52, 2 

oxevy 31,3; 94, 4 

oxelyn, TA, 97, 5 

oKnVH: KaTa oKnvas eivac 100, 1 

oxnvidiwy, éx, 37, 2 

oKynTTouwa 18, 1 

cogicua 77, 1 

orévéount, mid. denotirg re- 
ciprocity 7, 1 

orevow 9, 3; 10, 4; 40, 1; 79, 
3 
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orovéat ‘libations’ 32, 2; 
‘truce,’ orovdds pavepwrara 
Avery 105, 1 

orovdy 31, 3; 69, 1 

oTdaces avatpetcbat 38, 3; oTace 
viknbels 5, 1 

oracidgw 17, 3, 4 

oTavpwua 64, 3; 66, 2 

atéyw ‘keep secret’ 72, 5 

orépipos 101, 3 


oTnAn 55, 1 
oToXos 31, 3 al. 
aTopéoat TO gpovnua 18, 4 


(criticised by Schol. as a 
far-fetched phrase) 

oTpaTiwrns as adj. 24, 3 2 

oTpatiwris vais 43 

opay.ia 69, 3 

apas avrovs for dddjdous 31, 4; 
opic.=éavtots 64, 2, indirect 
for direct reflexive 

agérepov, 76,36, 22; n operépa 
(xwpa) 30, 2 

oxedtai 2, 4 

oxjpua 89, 6 

culo peydra 92, 5 

coud: Ta wept 7d o. 17, 33; Tov 
a. mpovoeicbat 71 9, 2 

cwrnptos 23, 4 

cppiv éore w. inf. 6, 2; 29, 
2; 41,2 

cwppovifw 78, 2 

cwhpoviaTns 87, 3; for the 
association of o. with the 
idea of hostility cf. Plat. 
Rep. 471 A 

awppova 11, 7 


T 


Taharwpia 92, 5 

Taulas yevéoOar THs TUXNS 78, 2 

Tautevouat 18, 3 

ravryn ‘in this way’ 77, 

Taxa dv 2, 4; 10, 4; 
19, 2; 34,2; 78,3 


17, 4; 
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tdxewv Oud for more usual 6. | 
Taxous 66, 2 
Taxuvavrely 31, 33; Td Taxv- 


vauvroov ‘the fast vessels ’ | 
34, 5 
meee Te. dé 83, 1 n; often | 


wrongly inserted in MSS} 
6, 2; note following uses: | 
(1) re . . re to balance two 
clauses that describe con- | 
current events ; (2) Te join- 
ing sentences, rare after 
Thue.; (3) re adding a third 
point of importance ; (4) Te | 
summing up and concluding 

TEKuNpia Emireyerv 28, 2 

Téxtwy 44, 1 

TedevT@ 7, 4 

TépTrouat nOovn Novyou 83, 3 

Téws wev 61, 7 


Tnp® mopOuov 2, 4n; T. Ww. | 
partic. 100, 1 
TYun@uat mWpdo mod\av ‘value 


highly’ 10, 4 

Tiwpia ‘help’ 93, 2; Timwwpiay 
bréxev ‘give satisfaction’ 
80, 4 

TiuLwpoUuar pass. 60, 5 

Tovyaproa 38, 3 

ToAua 31,6; 33,4; 59, 1 

ToAuna 54, 1 

TogouTos and 7océcde combined | 
ae | 

Tore referring to a well-known 
event 2, 3 

Tpémw TL és yéhwra 35, 1; Tpé- 
Towa. €s TovUTO TO Eidos, W. 
ore, ‘take to this method’ 
77, 23 Tpémoua és Ta épya | 
17, 4; 7. mpos Ta Mavtivéoy | 
89, 35; TeTpaypévos mpds Tiv 
€xkAnoiay 51, 1; cf. 99, 2; 
Tpévacbac imméas 98, 4; 
erpevdunv is trans., €Tpa- 
mounv intrans. 

TpiBw, fut. pass. of, 18, 6 x 
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Tpinpitai 46, 3 

Tpomos 9, 3; 87, 3 

Tpopy 34, 4 

Tvyxavw w. partic.: (1) w. 
pres. and imperf. the partic. 
keeps its time relative to the 
verb; (2) w. éruxov pres. 
and perf. partic. keep their 
time, but aor. partic. ex- 
presses time coincident with 
the verb; ériyxavoy mapet- 
Angores 96, 3 

Tupavvis 15, 4 al. 


T 


UBpis 28, 1 

vrakotw 71, 2; 82, 2 n; br- 
akovoerat 69, 3 n 

vmdpxe. pusBopopa 24, 3; Ta 
imapxovTa 9, 3 

brép: (1) gen.: v. rorapod oiki- 
fev 4, 1 n; v. THs TOdEwS 
ketoOar 96, 1; (2) accus.:- 
v. divauy weivwy 16, 2 2 

vrepBarrw 23, 1 

vrepBorn aTparias 31, 6 

vrepop® 11, 4; 18, 4; 104, 3 

vrepppov 16, 4; 68, 2 

treoriv €Xmis Tit 87, 4 

vréxw Tiswplav 80, 4 

vrnpeciae 31, 3 

vd: (1) gen.: v. dmdolas amo- 
NauPdverbar 22; v. yeudvos 
movely 104, 2; v. déous Euv- 
icragOa 33, 53; éxmimrw v. 
4,1, D3) dvéorap 0. 2a 
airiav éxw v. 46,5; (2) dat.: 
v. Baowet eivac 80, 3; ef. 
86, 1; (3) accus.: 0b. viKra 
7, 23 6b, 2 

vmodeéoTepos 1, 1 

vVmodéxoua 2, 2; 34, 4, 5 

brokauBavw ‘seize’ 58, 2; 
‘take up’ a charge 28, 1; 
‘suppose’ 84, 1 
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imouevw ‘await an attack’ 68, | dopriKoy motor 88, 9 
2 ppov® xax@s 36, 1; ¢. Te 89, 
imoupyiokw w. gen. 19, 1;| 6; >. peya 16, 4 
roivayvtiov v. tpas 68, 33) ppovpas éoxopifew 45 
abs. 87, 1 ppoupods éorreumew 88, 5 
Umrovoundov 100, 1 | pptvyw 22 
vmrovod 76, 2; 83, 3; divams | puyadKy mpobupia 92, 2 
UTOvoEtTat ex. TOU Spaoévov 16, | duAakny KaTtacTioa 98, 2 








2 pvnraé : uM caradurely pvuraka 
brorretw 83, 3; 86,2; 87,1; 100, 1 

pass. w. inf. 61, 3 puddcoopat 11, 7; 40, 2; 87;- 
twéomrns 60, 1 4 


er 


Uaomros ‘suspected’: BH meupar 
‘aie ie T@ TpETEpYD vTomTT 
85, 3; 7T@ bréTTyw pov 89, 1; 


pu)hoxpw@ 16, 2 
pice ‘naturally’ as 3 


Uf 


guwvy ‘language’ 5, 





cf. 86, 5 
imdmTws amodéxouar TavTa 53, | xX 
2 
trocnpaivera c.wr7 32, 1 xaherwrépa KaTéoTn 4 Tupavvis 
tréoroveos 59, 4 al. oe 
broreixiots 100, 3; vroretxicpa Xapw elder 12, 1: xdpirt 


100, 1 | rwos ‘asa favour to’ 11, 3 
iroupy@ 88, 1 xepagcouat 75, 2 
vaTepiCw dpéuw 69, 1 | xelwepivol niwes 21,2” 
icrepov 4 w. inf. 4, 2 2 | yelp: év xepol yiyverat 70, 1 
| xetpoy yryvwcKw 80, 3 
xetporéxvat 72, 1 
Xeprovngos * 1 
xopryiat 16, 
Xpnpariga 62, 4 
xpovi ges “lose time’ 49, 2 
Xpovtos 31, 3 
xporw torepov 5, 33 wept Tovs 
avrovs xpovous 105, 1 
xwptov ‘site’ 4, 4 


@ 


gadros orparid 21,1 7; ef. 31, 
3 





gépw és ‘report upon to’ 41, 4; | 
péper ddEav, wperiav, Twi 16, 1 

~§dvw: hist. pres., w. aor. 
partic. expressing coincident 
time: @. aprdcavres 101, 6; 
g. avaBds 97,2; but pbéve | 
av mpoxarahapPavovtes 99, 2. 
For rules see tuvyxavw 

P0ov 16, 3; 78, 2; 89, 6 

guria, 7, ‘friendly country’ 
21, 2 

giria 78, 1 2 

girérrohts 92, 2, 4; 7d gidd- 
moXu 92, 4 

poit@ow ayyerior 104, 1 | 

Popa xpnudarwv 85, 2 le 


v 


WevbecOar 17, 5; p. Karas 12, 
la 
mee Ta epnpicpeva hvew 


-_~ 
~ 


08 70, 2 
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pa rxlas, flos 54, 2; & | é& Te dpoiw 16, 4; domep 
érous ‘season’ 70, 1 eiyov 57, 3.” 

ws dv with subj. 91, 4 » wpedia=Bojnbea 73, 2; 108, 

ws elretvy 72, 3 n 3 


@omep eipnro ‘according to in- | @PehG Ta idia 15,2; wPeodpar 
structions’ 102,3; @omep..| éx 12, 2 
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HISTORY: RHETORIC: GRAMMAR 


.*, The numbers refer to the notes by chapter and section, unless 
otherwise stated. 


A 


abstract nouns a mark of 
ceuvorns 24, 2 

accus., adverbial 4, 1; accus. 
after pupyyokouae 60, 1; 
accus. and inf. 78, 1; in- 
ternal with peréxw 40, 1 

Achradina 3, 2 

active and middle 3, 3 

Adriatic 13, 1 

agent with pass., construction 
of 2; 1-87, 3 

Agrigentum 4, 4 

Alcibiades 15, 3; 16, 2; 28, 
2; 29, 3; 48; 89, 2; 89, 6 
crit. note 

altercatio, brogpopa 38, 5 

anacoluthon 6, 2; 
ori My: Masts ea es cv Dag fr 

anaphora 2, 3; 7, .3; 
2 

Anaxilas 4, 6 

Andocides and the Mysteries 
Bis Ws. Oay 2 3B, 4 

Antiochus of Syracuse 1, 2 

antithesis noticed 1,1; 2,1; 


aorist partic., time of 4, 4; 
34, 6; 34,92 Sarc8 

aorist and present 6, 3 

aorist and future 80, 2 

Apollo 3, 1 

apposition 1, 1; 8, 4 

argumenta, miores: see enthy- 
meme, epichireme, exe7- 
plum, locus, probabile, sen- 
tentia 

Argyriades, see Addenda to 
notes 

Arnold on 21, 2 . 

article with inf. 2, 2; repeti- 
tion of 2, 5; before names 
of rivers 4, 1 

assimilation of pronoun 
complement 16, 3 

assumptio 85, 3 

asyndeton 11, 5 

Athenagoras 35, 2 

Athenians, character of 87, 
2; Athenian prestige 87, 4; 
Athenian intervention in 
Sicily Intr. I 


to 
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attraction of sentences 24, 3 ;| Dionysius of Halicarnassus 76, 


with worep 68, 2; of case 
at, 2 


B 


Bernadakis on Eur. (Phoen. 
114), 51, 1 

Bloomfield on 11, 5; 64, 3; 
78, 2 

brachylogy 54, 5; 87, 5 


C 


Camarina 75, 3; 80,1; 88, 2 

capitula finalia, see fines 

Carthage 2, 6 

Catana 3, 3 

Centuripa 94, 3 

Cerameicus 54, 1; 71, 2 

ehinsmus 1.1 ;°6, 1; 71, 2 

choregia 16, 3 

Cicero on the enthymeme 10, 5 

Classen on 25, 2; 36, 2 

complexio 85, 3 

conditional sentences 80, 3 

Conradt on the xvkXdos 98, 2 

Construction of éyw 2, 1; 
Kpar@® 2, 5; 11, 6; perakd 
5, 1; dvoua é€ore 4, 5; Bov- 
Nowa 82, 4; amapre 21, 2 

contrapositum 18, 1 

copula, omission of 21, 2 

Corinth and Sparta 7, 1 


D 


dative with mepi 9,1; 34, 4; 
of agent 1,1; 87, 3 

Decelea 91, 6 

decrees of the Ecclesia, illeg- 
ality of proposals to rescind 
14; Intr. 

demagogues at Athens 89, 5 

democracy, Greek 38, 5; 39, 


1 
Dioclides 53, 2; 60, 4 


+ 
dispositio of Alcibiades’ speech 
at Sparta Appendix 
dual, forms of 43, 1; 104, 1 
Ducetius 88, 4 


E 


ellipse 11, 2; 82, 4 

Elymi 2, 3 

enthymeme 10, 5; 16, 4 

epichireme 85, 3 

Epidaurus, expedition to 31, 
2 


Epipolae 96, 1, 2 

epithet common to two nouns 
55, 3 

Eryx 2, 3 

Euryelus 97, 2 

Eurymedon 1, 1 

exemplum,  mwapddevywa, re- 
markably rare in Thue. 76, 
3 

exordium of Alcibiades’ speech 
at Sparta Appendix 


F 
Faber, Tanaquil, on 86, 5 
jigurae elocutionis, oxhpara 


AéEews, figures of language 
83, 2; see anaphora, antithe- 
sis, asyndeton, homoeoteleu- 
ton, parisosis, paromoeosis, 
paronomasia, polyptoton 

Jigurae sententiarum, oxjpata 
diavoias, figures of thought ; 
see irony, oxymoron, ques- 
tion 

figures on ships 31, 3 

Jines or capitula finalia, réXy or 
TeNKa KEedddara: 7O Emlixatpov 
10, 1; 76 dixacoy 18, 1; 79, 
33; 70 avaykaiov 18, 3; 7d 


suugépoy 18 6; 23, 4; 86, 
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5: 91,5; 7d dwardv 78, 3 ; 
7d xarerdv 20, 2; 7d Kady 
33, 4; Appendix ; Intr. pp. 
xlvi, | 

Freeman on 88, 4 

future with wé\\w combined 
with present 42, 1 


G 


Gela 4, 3 

Gelon 5, 3 

generals, powers of, 8, 2; 26, 
1; the generals of the 
Sicilian Expedition Intr. § 3 

genitive with mepi 34, 4; gen. 
between art. and noun 18, 
6; 62, 5; gen. abs., noun 
omitted 66, 3; order of 
objective gen. 33, 1; gen. 
abs. substituted for nom. or 
dat. 10; 2 ;°46, 4 

genus deliberativum, great 
majority of speeches in 
Thue. classed under Appen- 
dix 

Gildersleeve 3, 3 

Goller on 77, 1 

Grote on 46, 3 

Gylippus 93, 2 


H 


Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
53, 2 

Herbst on 89, 6 

Hermae 27, 1; 54,1; p. xliv 

Hermocrates 32, 3; 77, 2 

Herodotus 2, 1); .62;,-5 ; 
and Thue. p. xlii 

Hesychius on égopy7y 90, 3 

Himera 5, 1 

homoeoteleuton : e.g. 7) KaTop- 


O@woavras . . eidévar i) wrat- 
cavras . . EvvarwoNéoa $12, 
1; arare ‘ figure’ in Thue. 


THUCYDIDES VI 


Horace, meaning of mare 
Siculum in 13, 1 

Hude on 89, 6; his text of 
Thue. p. xxv 

Hudson on 1, 2 


Hyccara 62, 3 


Iberians 2, 2 

imperfect ; see Greek Index 
under tTuvyxdvw, Pbavw 

impunttas 27, 2 

infinitive as imperative 34, 9; 
change from 67« to infin. of 
exhortation 50, 4; infin. 
after Aéyw 6, 3; after torepov 
#4, 2; subject of infin. 25, 
2 


Ionic words and constructions : 
dorts 8, 3; omission of art. 
with names of rivers 4, 1; 
amply w. subj. 10, 45 évdoa- 
oTas 10, 5; avxnows 16, 5; 
peTaxerpifw = peTaxerpifouwat 
16, 6; dmros 17, 4; os 
éxaoro. 17, 4; 6 megos 21, 1; 
diaBdd\dkw ‘cross’ 30, 1; 
adxh 34, 9; plural of verbal 
50, 5; aiysadds 52, 1; “EdAds 
as adj. 62, 2; wepp@=7elpa- 
pac 68, 2; Noyddes 66, 2; 
étpivw 69, 2; mpoonvis 77, 
2; mapéxer impers. 86, 5; 
dixard 89, 5; Tiywwpla = Bor- 
Gea 93, 2; éfamivaiws 100, 
1 

irony 79, 2 

i Italus 2, 4 
Italy, meaning of in Greek 
| authors 2, 4 


J 
| 
| Jebb on 91, 6; 92, 4 


i 
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‘Jowett on 34, 5; 78, 4; 85, | 
3; 86, 2 
Junghahn on 55, 1 


K 


Kleist on 62, 5; 85, 3 
Kriiger on 24, 3 


1B, 


Labdalum 97, 5 

Laches 1, 1 

Laestrygones 2, 1 

Lamachus 49, 1; Intr. p. xiv 
Leocorium 54, 3 

Leon 97, 1 

Leontini 3, 3 

Pilly; W..8.,,.on Thue. .p. 


xlvili 
M 


Mantineans as mercenaries 43, 
1 

Manuscripts 
oer, iE; 

fereexai ; 97, 1 

meaning of dNickoua 2, 
Tnp@ 2, 4; dexipepos 7, 
peraéd 5, 1; paddos 21, 1; 
eyvuots 27, 1; ddea 27, 1; 
pépw 41, 4 

Megara 4,1; 75,1 

Menaenum 88, 4 

metaphor 18, 3 ; 41, 3 

Meyer on 75, 3; 79, 1 

Monroe doctrine 32, 3 

Morris on éxw with partic. 
39, 2 

Motya 2, 6 

Miiller-Striibing on the text 
of Thue. p. xx 

Mysteries 28, 1; 29, 3; 53, 
i-Gi- 7 


of Thucydides 
eIrors | 10: p. 











N 
narratio, Siiyynots Appendix 
navigation, ancient 1, 2; 21, 
2 
Naxos 3, 1 
negatives 81, 5 
neuter, collective for mase. 
plur., 35,°.1 ; aire, Mga 
18, 6 
Nicias 
p- Xiv 
noun, verbal, in Thue. 64, 1 @/. 
neut. partic. as noun 24, 2 


O 


object, common to verb and 
partie. 1, 1 

obscurity in Thuc., Classen’s 
theory of p. xxii 

Opici 2, 4 

oratio obliqua 33, 2; 35, 1; 
attraction of relative clause 
in 24-3: jane 

order of words 1, 1; 6, 3; 21; 
2: (2, Le eee 

orthography p. xxviii 

Ortygia 3, 2 

oxymoron, avayxdfovrar am pay- 
Loves o@ferba 87, 4 


12, 1;. strategy of 


P 


Panormus 2, 6 

parataxis 16, 1; 98, 1 

parenthesis 89, 6 crit. note 

parisosis 33, 4 

paromoeosis, similarity in the 
sound of clauses, \éyw . . 
Tiv hyeTépay Otvamy coco 
dy tis, Epyw dé THY avTov 
cwrnplav 78, 4 

paronomasia, similarity in the 
sound of single words 11, 
6; 68,2; 76, 2,4 

participle as predicate 3, 3 ; 
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periphrasis with éxw 39, 2; 
co-ordinate participles 5, 5 ; 
cumulation of 2, 6; with 
duaTerw 89, 2 

pathos, power of Thuc. in 
Intr. p. xlv 

Perdiccas 7, 3 

perfect infin. after @ore 12, 1; 
perf. pass. 2, 1 

peroratio, érihoyos Appendix 

personal construction 22 

Phocians 2, 3 

Phrynichus on epi w. dat. 
33, 5 

Pisistratid episode 54, 1 

pleonasm with adverbs 101, 


plural, rhetorical use of 78, 
Be 


v 

poetical constructions in Thue. 
91,4 

Poppo on 78, 1 

preposition repeated 34, 3; 
omitted 61, 1 

present, historic 4, 1; pres. 
of attempt 1, 1 

probabile, eikds 11, 3; 17, 6; 
33, 4; 76, 3 

probatio, miatts Appendix 

pronoun, rel., in 2nd clause 
4, 3; éxetvos and avrés refer- 
ring to same person 34, 4; 
see under odds, Tocoiros 

prytanis 14 

Pythium 54, 6 

Q 

question 18, 1; 38, 5 

quibble in speeches of Alci- 
biades 16, 4 ; 92, 4 


R 


relative sentence in 0.0. at- 
tracted into infin. 24, 3; 
72, 3; omission of relative 
9° 


4,3 








THUCYDIDES VI 


Rhegium 4, 6 
Rhodes 4, 3 


Samos 4, 5 

Schémann on Aeschines (1, 
61), 138, 1 

scholiast on 21,.2: 34 715-3. 
Si, 2 3.ae bee eons 

Segesta 2, 3 

Selinus 4, 2 

sententia ex contrartis conclusa 
10, 5 

sententiae, yma, aphorisms, 
very common in thespeeches, 
e.g. 14 end 

Sicani 2, 1 

Sicilian Expedition Intr. I; 
its motive p. x; departure 
of the forces 30, 1; 31, 4; 
the forces 43, 1 : 

Sicily, Thucydides’ 
of p. xlr3 1; 2 

Siculi 2, 4 

Smith, C. F., on poetical con- 
structions in Thuc. 33, 5; 
50; 5 

Soluntum 2, 6 

Stahl on:32)35 5, 35;: E55 405-2. 
80, 4; 87, 4, 5 

Stein, H., conjectures of, notes 
passim 

Stephanus (H. Etienne) p. xx ; 
34, 1 

style 2,6; 4, 1 

subject, rapid change of 4, 


account 


subjunctive, deliberative 25, 
1 

symmetry avoided 1, 1 

Syracuse, siege of Intr. § 36; 
difficulties in the account 
of 98, 2; 99, 15.33 10054. 
101, °A';; pe dies 
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ah | Trinacria 2, 2 
Temenites 75, 1 V 
Thapsus 4, 1 ¥ 
Thespiae 95, 2 Valla, L. p. xxii; 41, 4 
Thucydides, history of: title 
1, 1; date of composition of W 


Book vi, before 403 B.c. 3, . 
i icles 300 REO TS 

mgt ante -?| Wilkins 81, 5 
dramatic instinct shown in 
pp. xliii, xlv; speeches in 7, 
p- xlviii; division into books 
p.. sax | Zancle 4, 5 


THE END 
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Classical Literature in Kings College, London. Part I., with Vocabulary, 
is. 6d. Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Complete in one volume. 4s. 6d. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK VERB. By 
W. W. Goopwiy, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 14s. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. Bythesame. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By the same. Crown 8vo. 83s. 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Goodwin’s Greek:Grammar and de- 
signed as an Introduction to the Anabasis of Xenophon. By Joun WILLIAMS 
Waite, Assistant Professor of Greek in Harvard University, U.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FORSCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By James HADLEy, 
late Professor in Yale College. Revised by F. pz F. ALLEN, Professor in 
Harvard College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A TABLE OF IRREGULAR VEBBS, classified according to the arrangement 
of Curtius’s Greek Grammar. By J. M. MarsHatt, M.A., Headmaster of 
the Grammar School, Durham. §8vo. ls. 

FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By BLOMFIELD JACKSON, 
M.A. Pott S8vo. 1s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with Examination 
Papers. By the same. Pott Svo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 
Pott Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. By Rev. 
H. Kywasrton, D.D., Professor of Classics in the University of Durham. 
With Vocabulary. Ex. feap. 8vo. 5s. KEY, for Teachers only. Ex. fcap. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK anp ENGLISH. 
With Indexes. By Rev. E. C. Macxiz, M.A., Classical Master at 
Heversham Grammar School. Globe vo. 4s. 6d. 

A SHORT MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY FOR CLASSICAL 
STUDENTS. By P. Gites, M.A. 10s. 6d. ; 
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WORKS ON LATIN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE :— 
FIRST PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Globe S8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SECOND PART. By A. M. Coor, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Globe 8vo. 4s.-6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER ‘LATIN COURSE :— 
FIRST PART. By A. M. Coox, M.A. Globe 8vo. Is. 6d. KEY, for 
Teachers only. 4s. 6d. net. 
SECOND PART. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. Globe 
Svo. 2s. KEY, for Teachers only. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN READER. A Latin Reader for the Lower Forms in 
Schools. By H.J. Harpy, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M.C. Macminnan, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By Professor B. L. GILDERSLEEVE and GONZALEZ 
Lopce. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautus to Suetonius. 
By H. J. Rosy, M.A. Part I. Sounds, Inflections, Word- formation, 
Appendices. Crown 8vo. 9s. Part II. Syntax, Prepositions, ete. 10s. 6d. 


SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By thesame. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. J. Rosy, M.A., and Pro- 
fessor A. S. WiLKins, Litt.D. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR. Part I. By Rev. H. BELCHER, 
LL.D. Pott 8vo. 1s.6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Part II. On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, including Exercises 
in Latin Idioms, etc. Pott 8vo. Qs. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8vo. 
3s. net. 


SERMO LATINUS. AShort Guide to Latin Prose Composition. By Prof. J. Pp. 
PostcaTE, Litt.D. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY to “ Selected Passages.” 
Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


LATIN PROSE AFTER THE BEST AUTHORS: Caesarian Prose. By F. P. 
Sumpson, B.A. Ex. feap.8vo. 2s.6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Globe 8vo. 
5s. net. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
With a Classification of Caesar’s Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes on 
Caesar’s Usages. By CLEMENT Bryans, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, 
for Teachers only. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


LATIN PHRASE BOOK. By C. Meissner. Translated by H. W. AUDEN, 
M.A. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSITION. By 
J. H. Lupron, Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY 
TO PART II. (XXV.-C.) Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN LYRIC VERSE COMPOSITION. By the 
same. Globe Svo. 38s. KEY, for Teachers only. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. Globe 8vo. 
1s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 4s. net. 


THE STUDENT’S COMPANION TO LATIN AUTHORS. By GEORGE 
MIDDLETON, M.A., and Tuomas R. Miiis, M.A. Crown $yo. 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN TEXTUAL EMENDATION, based on the 
text of Plautus. By W. M. Linpsay, M.A. Globe Svo. 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY FOR CLASSICAL 
STUDENTS. By P. Gites, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


Elementary Classics ; Classical Series ; Classical Library, (1) Texts, (2) Trans- 
lations; Grammar, Composition, and Philology; Antiquities, Ancient 
History, and Philosophy. 


*ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
Pott 8vo, Eighteenpence each. 


The following contain Introductions, Notes, and Vocabularies, and 
in some cases Exercises :— 


ACCIDENCE, LATIN, AND EXERCISES ARRANGED FOR BEGINNERS.—By 
W. We ica, M.A., and C. G. DurFiELp, M.A. 
AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. By Rev. H. M. SrzpHenson, M.A. 
ARRIAN.—SELECTIONS. With Exercises. By Rev. JoHN Bonp, M.A.. and 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
AULUS GELLIUS, STORIES FROM.—Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 
By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster. 
CZ#SAR.—TH# HELVETIAN WAR. Selections from Book I., adapted for Be- 
ginners. With Exercises. By W. WEtcuH, M.A., and C. G. DurFIELp, M.A. 
THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. Selections from Books IV. and V., adapted for 
Beginners. With Exercises. By the same. 
SCENES FROM BOOKS V. anv VI. By C. CoLBeck, M.A. 
TALES OF THE CIVIL WAR. By C. H. Keene, M.A. 
THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK TI. By Rev. A. 8S. WaLpoLe, M.A. 
BOOKS II. anp III. By the Rev. W. G. RurHErrForpD, M.A., LL.D. 
BOOK IV. By CLemEnT Bryans, M.A. 
BOOK V_ By C. Cotseck, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 
BOOK VI. By C. Coupecx, M.A. 
BOOK VII. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
THE CIVIL WAR. BOOK I. By M. Montcomrey, M.A. 
CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. By E. 8. SHuckpureu, M.A. 
DE AMICITIA. By the same. : 
STORIES OF ROMAN HISTORY. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 
By Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., and A. V. Jones, M.A. 
SELECT SPEECHES. By H. Witkrnson, M.A. [In preparation. 
CURTIUS (Quintus).—SELECTIONS. Adapted for Beginners. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. CovERLEY SmIrTH. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. By Rev. M. A. BayFie.p, M.A. 
MIEDEA. By Rev. M. A. BayrrEeLp, M.A. 
HECUBA. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rey. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
EUTROPIUS.— Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By W. WeEtcu, M.A., 
and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 
BOOKS I. and II. By the same. 
EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION IN LATIN. By W. Wercu, M.A., 
and Rev. C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 
HERODOTUS, TALES FROM. Atticised. By G. S. FarRNeELL, M.A. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOKL. By Rev.J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A, 
BOOK VI. By Watrer Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD. 
BOOK XVIII. By S. R. James, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. 
BOOK XXIV. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BayFreLp, M.A. 
ODYSSEY. BOOK I. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. 8S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
HORACE.—ODES. BOOKS L. Il. Lil. anp IV. separately. By T. E. PaaE, 
M.A., Assistant Master at the Charterhouse. Each 1s. 6d. 
LIVY.—BOOK I. By H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
BOOK V. By M. Atrorp. 
BOOK XXI. Adapted from Mr. Capes’s Edition. By J. E. MELHuIsSH, M.A. 
BUOK XXII. Adapted from Mr. Capgs’s Edition. By J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. 
SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS V. and VI. By W. Cecit Lamune, M.A. 
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THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. BOOKS XXI. and XXII. adapted by G. C. 
Macau.ay, M.A. 
-THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By 
G. Ricnarps, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. WaLPoLe, M.A. : 
LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME. Adapted for Beginners. With Hxercises. 
By H. Wiikrnson, M.A. 
THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. BOOKS XXIII. and XXIV. adapted by E. P. 
CoLEeRInGE, M.A. [In the Press. 


LUCIAN.—EXTRACTS FROM LUCIAN. With Exercises. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 
NEPOS.—SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 
With Exercises. By G. S. FARNELL, M.A. 
OVID.—SELECTIONS. By E. 8. Sau :KsurGu, M.A. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM OVID IN ELEGIAC VERSE. With Exercises. By 
H. WILKINSON, M.A. 
METAMORPHOSES. BOOK I. By CHartes Simmons, M.A. [In preparation. 
STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. With Sxercises. By Rey. J. Bonn, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLpo.e, M.A. 
TRISTIA.—BOOK I. By E. 8S. Saucksuren, M.A. 
BOOK III. By E. 8S. SaHucksuren, M.A. 


PHADRUS.—FABLES. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 
SELECT FABLES. Adapted for Beginners. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
PLINY.—SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ROMAN LIFE. By C. H. KEENE, 
M.A 


SALLUST.—JUGURTHINE WAR. Adapted by E. P. Coteripce, M.A. 
SUETONIUS.—STORIES OF THE CAESARS. By H. Wivxryson, M.A. 
{In preparation. 
THUCYDIDES.—THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. BOOK I. Cus, 
89-117 and 228-238. With Exercises. By F. H. Cotson, M.A. 
THE FALL OF PLATHA, AND THE PLAGUE AT ATHENS. From 
BOOKS Il. and III. By W. T. SurrHery, M.A., and A. 8. GRAvEs, B.A. 


VIRGIL.—SELECTIONS. By E. 8. SHucksuresp, M.A. 
BUCOLICS. By T. EB. Pace, M.A. 
GEORGICS. BOOK I. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
BOOK II. By Rev. J. H. SkrINE, M.A. 
BOOK III. By T. E. Pace, M.A. [In preparation. 
BOOK IV. By T. E. Paces, M.A. {In preparation. 
ZENEID. BOOKI. By Rev. A. 8S. WaLpoLe, M.A. 
BOOK I. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
BOOK II. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
BOOK III. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
BOOK IV. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
BOOK V. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 
BOOK VI. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
BOOK VII. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 
BOOK VIII. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 
BOOK IX. By Rev. H. M. SterHEnsON, M.A. 
BOOK X. By S. G. Owen, M.A. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Selections, adapted for Beginners. With Exercises 

By W. We cg, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 

BOOKI. With Exercises. By E. A. WELLS, M.A. 
BOOK I. By Rev. A. 8S. WaLpote, M.A. 
BOOK II. By Rev. A. S. WaLpPo.e, M.A. 
BOOK Ill. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 
BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 
BOOK V. By Rev. G. H. Nauti, M.A. 
BOOK VI. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 
BOOK VII. By Rev. G. H. Natu, M.A. 
SELECTIONS FROM BOOK IV. With Exercises. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE CYROPASDIA. With Exercises. By A. H. Cooke, M.A. 
TALES FROM THE CYROPZDIA. With Exercises. By C. H. Keene, M.A. 
SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK LIFE. By C. H. Keene, M.A. 
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The following contain Introductions and Notes, but no Vocabulary:— 
CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. By Rey. G. E. Jeans, M.A. 
HERODOTUS.—SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS VII. anp VIII. THE EXPEDI- 

TION OF XERXES. By A. H. Cooxe, M.A. 
HORACE.—SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES. By Rey. W. 
J. V. BAKER, M.A. 
SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETICA. By H. A, Datron, M.A. 
PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 
TERENCE.—SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. By F. W. Cornisa, M.A., Vice- 
Provost of Eton. ‘ 

THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS.—FROM CALLINUS TO CALLIMACHUS. 
Selected by Rev. HerBerT Kynaston, D.D. 

THUCYDIDES.—BOOK IV. Cus. 1-41. THE CAPTURE OF SPHACTERIA. By 
C. E. Graves, M.A. 


CLASSICAL SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Feap. 8vo. 


ZESCHINES.—IN CTESIPHONTA. By Rev. T. Gwarxin, M.A., and H. 8. 
SuuckBuRGH, M.A. 5s. 
ZESCHYLUS.—PERS. By A. O. Prickarp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. With Map. 2s. 6d. 
SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. SCHOOLEDITION. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., 
and M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ANDOCIDES.—DE MYSTERIIS. By W.J. Hickie, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES.—VESPAE. By W. J. STARKIE. [In preparation. 
ATTIC ORATORS.—Selections from ANTIPHON, ANDOCIJDES, LYSiIAS, i80- 
CRATES, and ISAEUS. By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. 5s. 
*CZESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. By Rev. Jonn Bonn, M.A., and Rey. A. S. 
WaLpo.e, M.A. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
CATULLUS.—SELECT POEMS. By F. P. Smnrpson, B.A. 3s. 6d. The Text of this 
Edition is carefully expurgated for School use. 
*CICERO.—THE CATILINE ORATIONS. By A.S8. Witxins, Litt.D., Professor of 
Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 2s. 6d. 
PRO LEGE MANILIA. By Pref. A. 8. Witkmys, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. ByJouw E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. By E. H. Donkin, M.A. 2s. 6d 
PRO P. SESTIO. By Rev. H. A. Hoipen, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 
PRO MILONE. By F. H. Cotson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
PRO MURENA. By J. H. Freese, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
SELECT LETTERS. By R. Y. Tyrreti, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. By B. Drake, M.A. 7th Edition, revised by 
E. S. SHuckpureH, M.A. 38s. 6d. 
ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. By Rev. J. R. Kine, M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
PHILIPPICS and OLYNTHIACS. By J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. [In preparation. 
EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. By Rev. J. P. Manarry, D.D., and J. B. Bury, 
M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin. 2s. 6d. 
MEDEA. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
ANDROMACHE. By A. R. F. Hystop, M.A. [In the Press. 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. By E. B. Eneranp, Litt.D. 8s. 
ION. By M.A. BayFieLp, M.A., Headmaster of Christ College, Brecon. 2s. 6d. 
BACCHAE. By R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek inthe University 
of Dublin. 38s. 6d. : 
ALCESTIS. By M. L. Eariz, Pb-D. 3s. 6d. 
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HERODOTUS.—BOOK III. By G. C. Macaunay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

BOOK VI. By J. Srracuan, M.A., Professor of Greek, Owens College, Man- 

chester. 3s. 6d. 

BOOK VII. By Mrs. Monracu Burier. 3s. 6d. : 
HOMER.—ILIAD. In 2 vols. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
-  BayFiELp, M.A. Vol. I. 6s. (Vol. LI. in preparation. 

ILIAD. BOOKS I, IX., XI., XVIL-XXIV. THE STORY OF ACHILLES. By 

the late J. H. Pratr, M.A., and Watrer Lear, Litt.D., Fellows of Trinity 
_ College, Cambridge. 5s. BOOK IX. separately. 2s. 
ODYSSEY. BOOKS I.-1V. By C. M. Mulvany, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. [In preparation. 
ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. By Prof. Joun E. B. Mayor. 2s. 6d. 
ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXI.-XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OF ODYSSEUS. By §S. 
G. Hamitton, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

BORACE.—*THE ODES AND EPODES. By T. E. Paces, M.A., Assistant Master 
at the ss iscacniaaants 5s. (BOOKS I. Il. Ill. IV. and EPODES separately, 
2s. each. 

THESATIRES. By ArtHur Pautmer, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University 

of Dublin. 5s. 

THE EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA. By Prof. A. 8. Witxrys, Litt.D. 5s. 
JUVENAL.—*THIRTEEN SATIRES. By E. G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. The Text is 

carefully expurgated for School use. : 

SELECT SATIRES. By Prof. Jonn E. B. Mayor. XII.-XVI. 4s. 6d. 
LIVY.—*BOOKS II. and III. By Rev. H. M. SrerHenson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

*BOOKS XXI. and XXII. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
*BOOKS XXIII. and XXIV. By G. C. Macauuay, M.A. With Maps. 8s. 6d. 

_ *THE LAST TWO KINGS OF MACEDON. EXTRACTS FROM THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH DECADES OF LIVY. By F. H. Rawugiss, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 

LUCRETIUS.—BOOKS I.-III. By J. H. Warpsurton Les, M.A., late Assistant 
Master at Rossall. 3s. 6d. 

LYSIAS.—SELECT ORATIONS. By E. 8. Sauckeures, M.A. 5s. 

MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. H. M. SrepHenson, M.A. 5s. 

*OVID.—FASTI. By G. H. Hatuam, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 3s. 6d. 

*HEROIDUM EPISTUL XIII. By E. 8. SHucksuren, M.A. 38s. 6d. 

METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS I-III. By C. Summons, M.A. [In preparation. 

BOOKS XIII. and XIV. By thesame. 3s. 6d. 

PLATO.—LACHES. By M. T. TarHam, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.-V. By T. H. Warren, M.A., President of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 5s. 

CRITO and PHAEDO. (Chs. 57 to end.) Edited by Prof. C. H. Keene, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MENO. Edited by E. 8. THompson, Lirr.D. [In preparation. 
PLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSUS. By R. Y. TyRRExLL, M.A., Regius Professor of 

Greek in the University of Dublin. 2nd Ed., revised. 3s. 6d. 

AMPHITRUO. By Prof. ARTHUR PALMER, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

CAPTIVI. By A. R. 8. Haturpie, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

PLINY.—LETTERS. BOOKS I. and II. By J. Cowan, M.A., Assistant Master 
at the Manchester Grammar School. 3s. 

LETTERS. BOOK III. By Prof. Joun E. B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny by 

G. H. Renpatt, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
PLUTARCH.—LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES. By Rev. H. A. HoLpen, Litt.D. 3s.6d. 

LIVES OF GALBA AND OTHO. By E. G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. 

LIFE OF PERICLES. By Rey. H. A. Houpen, Litt.D. 4s. 6d. 
POLYBIUS.—THE HISTORY OF THE ACH AN LEAGUE AS CONTAINED IN 

THE REMAINS OF POLYBIUS. By Rev. W. W. Capss, M.A. 5s. 
PROPERTIUS.—SELECT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. Posreats, Litt.D. 2nd Ed. 5s. 
SALLUST.—*CATILINA and JUGURTHA. By C. Merivate, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

8s. 6d. Orseparately, 2s. each. 
*BELLUM CATULINA. By A. M. Coox, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

JUGURTHA. By the same. [In preparation. 
TACITUS.—THE ANNALS. BOOKSI. and Il. By J.S8. Rerp, Litt.D. [In prep. 

BOOK VI. By A. J. Counc, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 2s. 

THE HISTORIES. BOOKS I.andII. By A. D. Gopiey, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
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BOOKS III.-V. By the same. 8s. 6d. 

AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. By A. J. Cuurcs, M.A., and W. J. BRopRIss, 
M.A. 38s.6d. Or separately, 2s. each. 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA (separately). By F. J. HAvVERFIELD, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. [In preparation. 

TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. By E. 8. SHuckpuren, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

With Translation. 3s. 6d. 

PHORMIO. By Rev. Joun Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 64. 

ADELPHOE. By Prof. 8. G. ASHMORE. 3s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES.—BOOK I. By Cirement Bryans, M.A. [In preparation. 
BOOK If. By E. C. Marcuant, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s Coll., Cam. 3s. 6d. 
BOOK III. By HE. C. Marcuant, M.A. [In preparation. 


BOOK IV. By C. E. Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
BOOK V. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 38s. 6d. ; 
BOOKS VI. anp VII. By Rey. Percitvat Frost, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 
BOOK VI. By E. C. MarcuHant, M.A. [In the Press. 
BOOK VII. By E. C. MarcHant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
BOOK VIII. By Prof. T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 
TIBULLUS.—SELECT POEMS. By Pref. J. P. Posteats, Litt.D. [In preparation. 
VIRGIL.—HZNEID. BOOKS I.-VI. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 6s. 
BOOKS IL. anp III. THE NARRATIVE OF ANEAS. By E. W. Howson, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 
XENOPHON.—*THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.-IV. By Profs. W. W. Goopwin 
and J. W. WHiTr. Adapted to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. With Map. 3s. 6d. 
BOOKS V.-VII. By Rev. G. H. Nat, M.A. [In preparation. 
HELLENICA. BOOKS TI. ann II. ByH. Hatrstone, B.A. With Map. 2s. 6d. 
CYROPZDIA. BOOKS VII. anp VIII By A. Goopwin, M.A. 2s. 64. 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. CLuER, B.A. 5s. 
HIERO. By Rey. H. A. Houpen, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
OECONOMICUS. By the same. With Lexicon. 5s.: 


THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF CLASSICAL 


TEXTS. 

Feap. 8vo. 
ZESCHYLUS. With Introduction by Prof. Lewis CAMPBELL. [In preparation. 
CATULLUS.—With Introduction by Prof. A. PALMER. Un the Press. 


HORACE.—With Introduction by T. E. Pace, M.A. — 5s. net. 
HOMER—ILIAD.—With Introduction by W. Lear, Litt.D. 6s. net. 
SOPHOCLES.— With Introduction by Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL. Un preparation. 
VIRGIL.— With Introduction by T. EH. Pace, M.A. 6s. net. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, for the use of 
Advanced Students ; Commentaries and Translations. 


ZESCHYLUS.—THE SUPPLICES. A Revised Text, with Translation. By T. 
G. Tucker, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Mel- 
bourne. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. With Translation. By A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svc. 7s. 6d. 
AGAMEMNON. With Translation. By A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 8vo. 12s. 
THE CHOEPHORI. With Translation. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 8vo. 12s. 
AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORI, AND EUMENIDES. By A. O. Prickarp, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 8vo. [In preparation. 
THE EUMENIDES. With Verse Translation. By B. DRAKE, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 
ASSCHYLUS. Translated into English Prose by Prof. T. G. Tucker. Cr. 8yo. 
[In preparaticn. 

ANTONINUS, MARCUS AURELIUS.—BOOK IV. OF THE MEDITATIONS 

With Translation. By Hastrncs CrossLEy, M.A. $8vo. 6s. 
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MARCUS ANTONINUS TO HIMSELF.—Translation by G. H. RENDALL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

ARISTOPHANES.—THE BIRDS. ‘Translated into English Verse. By B. H. 

-. KeEnnepy, D. wr Cr. 8vo. 6s. Help Notes to the Same, for the Use of 
Students. Ils. 

SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA; being such Comments adscript to the text of 
Aristophanes as are preserved. in the Codex Ravennas, arranged, emended, and 
translated. By Rev. W. G. RuTHERFoRD, M.A., LL. D. 8vo. {In the Press. 

ARISTOTLE.—THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK I. Translated by a Cambridge 
Graduate. 8vo. ds. 

THE POLITICS. By F. Susemigt and R. D. Hicks, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. S8vo. 18s. net. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. E. C. WELLDon, M.A., Headmaster of 
Harrow. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE RHETORIC. Translated by the same. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, 
and Appendices. By is M. Corps, Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 

THE NICOMACHEAN “ETHICS. Translated by Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A. 
Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE SOPHISTICI ELENCHI. With Translation. By E. Posts, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. By J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. Svo. 15s. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. Translated by E. Postr, M.A. 2nd 
Ed. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ON THE ART OF POETRY. ALecture. By A. O. PRickarD, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE POETICS. Translated by S. H. Burcuesr, Litt.D. 8vo. 10s. net. Text 
and Translation separately. 3s. net. 

ATTIC ORATORS.—FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8v0. 25s. 

BABRIUS.—With Lexicon. By Rev. W.G. RuTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

CATULLUS. By Prof. ARTHUR PALMER. [In preparation. 

CICERO.—THE ACADEMICA. ByJ.S. Rein, Litt.D. 8vo. 15s. 

THE ACADEMICS. Translated by the same. 8vo. ds. 6d. 

SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of ALBERT Watson, M.A. Translated 
by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CLUENTIUS. —Translated, with Introduction and Notes. by W. PETERSON, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. By A. W. VerRRALL, Litt.D. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
IPHIGENEIA AT AULIS. By E. B. Encuanp, Litt.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ALCESTIS. Translated by A. S. Way, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

HECUBA. Bythesame. Cr. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

MEDEA. Bythesame. Cr. 8vo._ Is. 6d. 

Also Vol. I., containing Alcestis, Hecuba, Medea, Hippolytus, Ion, and Suppli- 
ants. Cr. "8vo. 6s. net. 

*INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. 
Maunarry. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 

HERODOTUS.—BOOKS I.-III. THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. 
By A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. 16s. 

BOOKS Iv.-VI. By R. W. Macan, M.A., Reader in Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford. 2 vols. S8vo. 32s. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by G. C. MacauLay, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

HOMER.—THE ILIAD. By Watrer Lear, Litt.D. 8vo. Books L-XIL 14s. 
Books XIII.-XXIV._ 14s. 

COMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH READERS. By the same. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose by ANDREW LanG, M.A., WALTER 
Lear, Litt.D., and ERNest Myers, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE ILIAD. Done into English Verse by A. S. Way, M.A. 2vols. 4to. 10s. 
6d. net. 

THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 8S. H. Burcnrer, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and ANDREW Lane, M.A. Cr, 8vo. 63. 
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*JINTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. Pott 8vo. 1s. (Literature Primers.) 
HOMERIC DICTIONARY. ‘Translated from the German of Dr. G. AUTENRIETH 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HORACE.—Translated by J. LonspauE, M.A., and 8, Lez, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Edited for Schools by T. E. Pacs, Prof. A. 8. WILKINS, 
and Prof. A. Patmer. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 
JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. By Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Prof. of Latin in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 
THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated by ALEx. LEEPER, M.A., LL.D., Warden of 
Trinity College, Melbourne. Revised Ed. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
KTESIAS._THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERSIEKA OF KTESIAS. By Jonn 
GitmMorE, M.A. $8vo. 8s. 6d. 
LIVY.—BOOKS XXI.-XXV. Translated by A. J. Courcu, M.A., and W. J. Brop- 
RIBB, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Book XXI. separately. Cr. 8vo. Sewed, 2s. 
*INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capers, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
LONGINUS.—ON THE SUBLIME. Translated by H. L. Havetz, B.A. With 
Introduction by ANDREW Lana. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MARTIAL.—BOOKS I. anp II. OF THE EPIGRAMS. By Prof. Jonn E. B. 
Mayor, M.A. 8vo. [In the Press. 
PAUSANIAS.—DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Translated with Commentary by 
J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. [In the Press. 
PHRYNICHUS.—THE NEW PHRYNICHUS; being a Revised Text of the Ecloga 
of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary by 
Rev. W. G. RurHERrorp, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 8vo. 1&s. 
PINDAR.—THE EXTANT ODES. Trans. by Ernest Myers, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Basi GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Jobns Hopkins 
University, U.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE NEMEAN ODES. By J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 8vo. 12s. 
THE ISTHMIAN ODES. By the same Editor. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PLATO.—PHZDO. By R. D. ArcuEr-Hinp, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
sista ah = Sir W. D. Geppgs, LL.D., Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. ‘ 
TIMAEUS. With Translation. By R. D. ARcHER-Hinp, M.A. 8&yo. 16s. 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated by J. Lu. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 
VauGHAN, M.A. Pott 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. 
EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PH#DO. Translated by F. J. 
CuHurcH. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
PHADRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by J. Wricut, M.A. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

PLAUTUS.—THE MOSTELLARIA. By Wii1am Ramsay, M.A. Ed. by G, G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, University of Glasgow. 8vo. 14s. 
PLINY.—CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. C. Plinii Caecilii Secundi 

Epistule ad Traianum Imperatorem cum Hiusdem Responsis. By EH. G. 
Harpy, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
POLYBIUS.—THE HISTORIES OF POLYBIUS. Translated by HE. 8. Saucx- 
BURGH, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 24s. 
SALLUST.—CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Translated by A. W. PoLiarp, B.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. THE CATILINE (separately). 3s. 
SOPHOCLES.—C@DIPUS THE KING. Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. 
MorsHEapD, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TACITUS.—THE ANNALS. By G. O. Hotsrooxe, M.A., Professor of Latin in 
Trinity College, Hartford, U.S.A. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 
THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Caurcu, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE HISTORIES. By Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. S8vo. 16s. 


THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Courncu, M.A., and W. J. Broprise, 
M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. 
Translated by the same. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

*INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS. By A. J. Cuurca, M.A., 
and W. J. Bropripp, M.A. Fecap. Svo. Ils. 6d. (Classical Writers.) : 

THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCHUS. Translated by A. Lance, M.A. Pott 8vo. 

. 2s. 6d. net. Also an Edition on Large Paper. Cr. 8vo. Qs. 

THUCYDIDES.—BOOK IV. A Revision of the Text, Illustrating the Principal 
Causes of Corruption in the Manuscripts of this Author. By Rev. W. G 
RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BOOK VIII. By H. C. Goopuart, M.A., late Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 8vo. Qs. 

VIRGIL.—Translated by J. Lonspate, M.A., and 8. Lez, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ANEID. Translated by J. W. Mackait, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—Translated by H. G. Daxyns, M.A. In four vols. Cr. 8vo. Vol. I. 
‘““The Anabasis” and ‘‘The Hellenica I. andII.” 10s. 6d. Vol. II. ‘* Hellenica” 
III.-VII. “‘ Agesilaus,” the ‘ Polities,” and “Revenues.” 10s. 6d. 

[Vol III. im the Press. 
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Latin. 


*BELCHER.—SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR. Part I. By Rev. H. 
BELcHER, LL.D., Rector of the High School, Dunedin, N.Z. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*Part II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, including EXERCISES 
IN LATIN IDIOMS, etc. PottSvo. 2s. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott8vo. 3s. 

*BRYANS.—LATIN PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON CZ#SAR’S GALLIC 
WAR. With a Classification of Cesar’s Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes 
on Cesar’s Usages. By CLEMENT Bryans, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for 
Teachers only. 4s. 6d. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 
I. Fraca, W. G. Haxs, and B. I. WHEELER. I. The CUM-Constructions: their 
History and Functions. By W. G. Harr. Part 1. Critical. is. 8d.net. Part 
2. Constructive. 3s. 4d. net. II. Analogy and the Scope of its Application 
in Language. By B. I. WHEELER. Ils. 3d. net. 

*ENGLAND.—EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM. ARRANGED 
WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY’S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. 
B. Encianp, Litt.D. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 2s. 6d. 

GILES.—_A SHORT MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY FOR 
CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By P. Gires, M.A., Reader in Comparative 
Philology in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

HADLEY.—ESSAYS, PHILOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL. By James HADLEY, 
late Professor in Yale College. S8vo. 16s. 

HODGSON.—MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. Fables for render- 
ing into Latin Verse. By F. Hopcson, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Ed., 
revised by F. C. Hopason, M.A. Pott 8vo. 3s. 

HORTON-SMITH.—THE THEORY OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN LATIN 

AND GREEK. By R. Horton-SmirH, M.A., Q.C. 8vo. 21s. net. 

LUPTON.—*AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By J. H. Lupron, Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
KEY TO PART II. (XXV.-C.), for Teachers only. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN LYRIC VERSE COMPOSITION. By the 
same. Gl. 8vo. 38s. KEY, for Teachers only. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

*MACMILLAN.—FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. Macminuan, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. Globe 8vo. 

*FIRST PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’sSchool. 3s. 6d. 

*SECOND PART. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. 4s, 6d. 
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MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Gl. 8vo. 

*FIRST PART. By A. M. Coox, M.A. 1s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 4s. 6d. 
*SECOND PART. By A.M. Coox, M.A.,and W.E.P. Pantin, M.A. 2s. KEY, 
for Teachers only. 4s. 6d. 

*MACMILLAN’S LATIN READER.—A LATIN READER FOR THE LOWER 
FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By H. J. Harpy, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MEISSNER.—LATIN PHRASE BOOK. By C. Meissner. Translated by H. W. 
AUDEN, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

NALL.—A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. NAL. [Inpreparaiion. 

NIXON.—PARALLEL EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and 
Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. Nixon, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lect., King’s Coll.,Camb. Part I1.—Historical and Epistolary. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d, 

PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and Latin, with 
General and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom. By the same. I. Oratorical. 
Il. Historical. III. Philosophical. IV. Anecdotes and Letters. 2nd Ed., 
enlarged to 280 pp. Cr. 8vo. 4s.6d. SELECTIONS FROM THESAME. 2s. 6d. 

KEY to “Prose Extracts” (about 100 versions), 2s. 6d. net; to ‘‘ Parallel Ex- 
tracts” (about 40), a few copies, 2s. net. For Teachers, from the Author cnly. 

NIXON—SMITH.—PARALLEL VERSE EXTRACTS ON SAME PLAN. I. 

Elegiacs; Il. Lyrics; Ilf. Hexameters. By J. E. Nrxon, M.A., and E. H. C. 

SmiTrH, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Part I. (separately), Elegiacs, 2s. 6d. KEY to 

(Selections from) each part, 2s. 6d_ net, from J. E. Nixon, King’s College, Camb. 

*PANTIN.—A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By W.E. P. Pantin, M.A., Assistant 

Master at St. Paul’s School. Gil. 8vo. 1s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 4s. net. 

*PEILE.—A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. PEILE, Litt.D., Master of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Pott 8vo. Ils. 

*POSTGATE.—SERMO LATINUS. A short Guide to Latin Prose Composition. 
By Prof. J. P. Posreats, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Gl. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY to “Selected Passages.” Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

POTTS.—*HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By A. W. Ports, 
M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

*PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE. Edited with Notes and 
References to the above. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2s.6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 2s. 6d. 

*PRESTON.—EXERCISES IN LATIN VERSE OF VARIOUS KINDS. By Rev. 
G. Preston. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Gl. 8vo.. 5s. 

REID.—A GRAMMAR OF TACITUS. By J. 8. Rem, Litt.D., Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 

A GRAMMAR OF VIRGIL. By the same. [In preparation. 
ROBY.—Works by H. J. Rosy, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
AGRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautus to Suetonius. Part 
I. Sounds, Infiexions, Word-formation, Appendices. Cr. 8vo.- 9s. Part II. 
Syntax, Prepositions, ete. 10s. 6d. 
*SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

*ROBY—WILKINS. AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. J. Rosy, 
M.A., and Prof. A. 8. WiLxkrns, Litt.D. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*RUST.—FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Rev. G. Rust, 
ae Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. By W.M. Yates. Pott 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

*SIMPSON. — LATIN PROSE AFTER THE BEST AUTHORS: Cesarian Prose. 
By F. P. Simpson, B.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teaehers only. 5s. 

STRACHAN — WILKINS.— ANALECTA. Selected Passages for Transiation. 
By J. S. Srracuan, M.A., Professor of Greek, and A. S. Witxrys, Litt.D., 
Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. Cr. 8vo. 5s. Also in two 
parts, 2s. 6d. each. Indexes to Greek and Latin passages, 6d. each. 

THRING.—A LATIN GRADUAL. Bythe Rey. E. Turina, M.A., late Headmaster 
of Uppingham. A First Latin Construing Book. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

VINCE.—GREEK AND LATIN GENERAL PAPERS. By J. H. Vrxce, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Oundle School. [In the Press. 

WELCH—DUFFIELD.—*LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES ARRANGED 
FOR BEGINNERS. By W. Wetca and C. G. DurrreLp. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


“EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION IN LATIN. By the same. 
Pott 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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WRIGHT.— Works by J. Wricut, M.A., late Headmaster of Sutton Coldfield School. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin, 
with Progressive Exercises. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged from the First © 
Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages; being a First Latin Read- 
ing Book, with Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FIRST LATIN STEPS; or, AN INTRODUCTION BY A SERIES OF 
EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with Examples, Exercises, 
both Latin and English, on each Rule, and Vocabularies. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Greek. 


BLACKIE.—GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. By Joun Stuart Buackiz. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A GREEK PRIMER, COLLOQUIAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BRYANS.—GREEK PROSE EXERCISES based upon Thucydides. By C. 
Bryans, M.A. [In preparation. 

GILES.—See under Latin. 

GOODWIN.—Works by W. W. Goopwin, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK VERB. New 
Ed., revised and enlarged. 8vo. 14s. 

*A GREEK GRAMMAR. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HADLEY.—See under Latin. 

HADLEY—ALLEN.—A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By James Hab ey, late Professor in Yale College. Revised by F. DE F, ALLEN, 
Professor in Harvard College. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*JACKSON.—FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By BLoMFIELD 
Jackson, M.A. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with Examination 
Papers. By thesame. Pott 8vo. 2s.6d. KEY, for Teachersonly. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

JANNARIS.—HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. By 
A. N. JANNARIS, Ph.D. 8vo. [In the Press. 

KYNASTON.—EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF GREEK IAMBIC 
VERSE. By Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D., Professor of Classics in the University 
of Durham. With Vocabulary. Ex. feap. 8vo. 5s. KBY, for Teachers only. 
Ex. feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MACKIE.—PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
AND ENGLISH. With Indexes. By Rev. E. C. Mackie, M.A., Classical 
Master at Heversham Grammar School. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE.—Edited by Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A., 
LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. Gl. 8vo. 

*FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR—ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. 2s. 

*FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR—SYNTAX. Bythesame. 2s. 

ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. In one volume. 3s. 6d. 

*EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. UNDERHILL, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory School. 2s. 

*A SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A, 
Headmaster of Fettes College, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

*EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK SYNTAX. By Rev. G. H. Naw, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Westminster School. 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. [In preparation. 
MANUAL OF GREEK SYNTAX. By the Editor. [In preparation. 
ELEMENTARY GREEK COMPOSITION. By the Editor. [In preparation. 


*\VACMILLAN’S GREEK READER.—STORIES AND LEGENDS. A First Greek 
Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. Cotson, M.A., 
Headmaster of Plymouth College. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 

*MARSHALL.—A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, classified according 
to the arrangement of Curtius’s Greek Grammar. By J. M. MarsHALL, M.A., 
Headmaster of the Grammar School, Durham. 8vo. ls. 

MAYOR.—FIRST GREEK READER. By Prof. Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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*MAYOR.—GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A, late 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. Part 1, with 
Vocabulary, ls. 6d. Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index. Fcap. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. Complete in one Vol. 4s. 6d. 

NALL.—A GREEK-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. Natt. 


[In preparation. 

PEILE.—See under Latin. 

RUTHERFORD.—THE NEW PHRYNICHUS; being a Revised Text of the Ecloga 
of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary. By the 
Rey. W. G. RuTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 8vo. 18s. 

STRACHAN—WILKINS.—See under Latin. 

VINCH.—See under Latin. 

WHITE.—FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Goopwin’s GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, and designed as an introduction to the ANaBasIs OF XENOPHON. By 
Joun WILLIAMS WHITE, Assistant Professor of Greek in Harvard University, 
U.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WRIGHT.—ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. By J. WRIGHT, 
M.A. Ex. feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


ARNOLD.—A HISTORY OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By W. T. ARNOLD, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. (In preparation. 
ARNOLD.—THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 
OF ROME by the late Tuomas ARNOLD, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. T. ARNoLD, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. Svo. 5s. 
*BEESLY.—STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. BEEsty. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BLACKIE.—HOR# HELLENICZH. By Joun Sruarr Buackiz. 8vo. 12s. 
BURN.—ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 
RopertT BurRN, M.A. Illustrated. Ex. cr. 8vo. 14s. 
BURY.—A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 
TO IRENE, a.p. 395-800. By J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. Bythesame. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 
BUTCHER.—SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK GENIUS. By 5S. H. Borcuer, 
M.A., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh. 2nd Ed. revised. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
*CLASSICAL WRITERS.—Edited by Joun R. GREEN, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 
SOPHOCLES. By Prof. Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A. 
EURIPIDES. By Prof. Masarry, D.D. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Prof. 8. H. ButcHer, M.A. 
VIRGIL. By Prof. Nerriesuip, M.A. 
LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capzs, M.A. 
TACITUS. By A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 
MILTON. By Rev. Stoprorp A. BRooxE, M.A. 
DRISLER.—CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF H. DRISLER. 8vo. 18s. net. 
DYER.—STUDIES OF THE GODS IN GREECE AT CERTAIN SANCTUARIES 
RECENTLY EXCAVATED. By Louis Dyer, B.A. Ex. Cr.8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
ERMAN.—LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By A. Erman. Translated by H. M.f 
TrrRaRD. Illustrated. Sup. Roy. 8vo. 21s. net. 
EVANS.—CHAPTERS ON GREEK DRESS. By M. M. Evans. 8vo. 5s, net. 
FOWLER.—THE CITY-STATE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. By W. 
VWARDE FowiEeR, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
FREEMAN.—HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By thelate Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Series. [Greek and Roman History.] 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN GREECE AND ITALY. 
New Edition. Ed. by J. B. Bury, M.A. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
GARDNER. — HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By Ernest A. 
GARDNER. Extra Crown 8vo. Illustrated. [Part I. im the Press. 
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GARDNER.—SAMOS AND SAMIAN COINS. An Essay. By Percy GARDNER, 
Litt.D., Professor of Archeology in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GEDDES.—THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. By Sir W. D. 
GEppEs, Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 8vo. 14s. 3 

GLADSTONE.— Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. 

THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
LANDMARKS OF HOMERIC STUDY. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*A PRIMER OF HOMER. Pott 8vo. Is. 

GOW.—A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By James Gow, Litt.D., 
Head Master of the High School, Nottingham. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
GREENIDGE.—OUTLINES OF GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

HARRISON—VERRALL.—MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT 
ATHENS. By Marcaret DE G. VERRALL. With Introductory Essay and 
Archzological Commentary by JANE E. Harrison. Tlustrated. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 

HOLM.—HISTORY OF GREECE. By Professor A. Hom. Authorised transla- 

tion revised by F. CLarKE, M.A. 4 vols. Extra Crown Svo. Vols. I. and II. 
6s. net. each. (Vol. IIT. nearly ready. 

JEBB.—Works by R. C. Jess, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEUS. 2 vols. 2nd Ed. 
8vo. 25s. 

*A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF GREEK POETRY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

JONES.—SELECT PASSAGES FROM ANCIENT WRITERS ILLUSTRATIVE 

OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. Edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by H. Stuart Jones, M.A. Extra Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

-KIEPERT.—MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H. Kiererrt. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

-LANCIANI.—ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
By Ropotro Lanctanl, Professor of Archeology in the University of Rome. 
Illustrated. 4to. 24s. ; 

PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME. Bythesame. Illustrated. 4to. 24s. 

LEAF.—COMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 
WaLtTer Lear, Litt.D. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LETHABY— SWAINSON.— CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By W. R. Lernasy and H. Swainson. 8vo. 21s. net. 

MAHAFPFY.—Works by J. P. Manarry, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from Homer to Menander. Cr. 8vo. Qs. 

GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT; from the Age of Alexander to the Roman 
Conquest. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. From Plutarch to Polybius. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE PTOLEMIES. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 4th Ed. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo. Vol. I 
The Poets. PartI. Epicand Lyric. Part II. Dramatic. Vol. II. Prose Writers. 
Part I. Herodotus to Plato. Part II. Isocrates to Aristotle. 4s. 6d. each Part. 

*A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

YOR.—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERATURE. Edited 

after Htspner. By Prof. Jonn E. B. Mayor. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NEWTON.—ESSAYS ON ART AND ARCH ZOLOGY. By Sir Cuartes NEwron, 
K.C.B., D.C.L. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

PATER.—PLATO AND PLATONISM. By Watrer Pater, M.A., Fellow of 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
GREEK STUDIES. Extra Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HILOLOGY.—THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. Edited by W. A. Wricur, 
M.A., I. Bywarer, M.A., and H. Jackson, Litt.D. 4s. 6d. each (half-yearly). 
HMIDT— WHITE. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE RHYTHMIC AND 
METRIC OF THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. By Dr. J. H. H. Scumipr. 
Translated by Jonn WittiamMs WHITE, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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SCHREIBER—ANDERSON.—ATLAS OF CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By 
Tu. SCHREIBER, with English Text by Prof. W. C. F. AnpERson. Oblong 4to. 

21s. net. 

SCHUCHHARDT.—DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, TIRYNS, 
MYCENZX, ORCHOMENOS, ITHACA, presented in the light of recent know- 
ledge. By Dr. Cant ScuucuHarpD?T. Trans. by Eucenre SELLERs. 8vo. 18s. net. 

SEEBOHM.—STRUCTURE OF GREEK TRIBAL SOCIETY. By H. E. SEEBOEM. 
8vo. 5s. net. 

SHUCKBURGH.—A HISTORY OF ROME. By E. 8. SHucxsureH, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. [In prenaration. 
SMITH.—A HANDBOOK ON GREEK PAINTING. ByCeciz SmirH. [Jn prep. 
*STEWART.—THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by AUBREY STEWART. 

Gl. 8vo 8s. 6d. 

*TOZER.—A PRIMER OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
Pott 8vo. Is. 

TYRRELL.—LATIN POETRY. By Prof. R. Y. TyRRELL, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

WILEINS.—*A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. Witxuys, 
Titt.D:,; LILY. “Ill Pott 8vo. Is. 

*A PRIMER OF ROMAN LITERATURE. Bythesame. Pott 8vo. Is. 

WILKINS — FIDDES.—_A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Prof. A. 8S. Witkrss, Litt.D., and E. Fippes, M.A. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE. 


English; French; German; Modern Greek ; Italian; Spanish. 


ENGLISH. 


*ABBOTT.—A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to Illustrate some 
of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. By the Rev. E. 
A. Appott, D.D. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 
*ADDISON.—SELECTIONS FROM “THE SPECTATOR.” With Introduction 
and Notes, by K. DeteHron. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Szney, M.A. Gl, 
Svo. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
*THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. Bythesame. Gl. 8vo. BookI. 2s. 
Book II. 4s. 6d. 
BATES.—AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARLY ENGLISH 
DRAMA. By K. L. Bares. 6s. 6d. net. 
BROOKE.—EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rey. Stoprorp A. Brooke, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 
BROWNING.—A PRIMER ON BROWNING. By F.M. Witson. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BURKE.—*REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. With Intyo- 
duction and Notes, by F. G. S—etspy, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 
*SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, ON AMERICAN TAXATION; 
LETTER TO THE SHERIFFS OF BRISTOL. Bythesame. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BUTLER.—HUDIBRAS. With Introduction and Notes, by ALFRED MILNEs, 
M.A. Ex. fceap. 8vo. PartI. 3s. 6d. Parts II. and Ili. 4s. 6d. 
BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris. [In preparation. 
CAMPBELL.—SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by W..T. Weps, M.A. 
Gl. 8vo. [In preparation. 
CHAUCER.—A PRIMER OF CHAUCER. By A. W. Potiarp, M.A. Pott 8vo. 1s. 
CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. Pottarp, M.A. 2vols. Gl. 8vo. 10s. 
CHOSEN ENGLISH.—BEING SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH, BYRON, 
SHELLEY, LAMB, SCOTT. By ApELE ELLIs, B.A. [In the Press. 
COLLINS.—THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: A Plea for its Recognition 
at the Universities. By J. Courton Cotiiys, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
COURTHOPE.—HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By W. J. CourrHopg, M.A. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. net. 
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COWPER.—*THE TASK : an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; Trrocrnrum, or a Re- 
view of the Schools ; and THe History or Jonn Giupin. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. Bennam, B.D. Gl. 8vo. 1s. 

THE TASK. BOOK IV. With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wess, M.A. ~ 
Gl. 8vo. Sewed, 1s. 
THE TASK. BOOK V. With Notes. Gl. 8vo. Sewed, 6d. 

*SELECT LETTERS. With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wess, M.A. 

Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE SHORTER POEMS. With introduction and Notes by W. T. Wess, M.A. 
[In preparation. 
‘CRAIK.—ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With Critical Introductions by 
various writers, and General Introductions to each Period. Edited by HENRY 
Craik, C.B., LL.D. In5 vols. Cr.8vo. Vol. I. 14th to 16th Century. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. 16th Century to Restoration. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. 17th Century. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. IV, 18th Century. 7s. 6d. { Vol. V. just ready. 
*DRYDEN.—SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. C. D. Yoncr. Feap. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 
*SELECT SATIRES. With Introduction and Notes, by J. Caurron Coins, 
M.A. Gl. 8vo. Is. 9d. 

RSON.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By O. F. Emerson. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Crown 8vo. (In the Press. 

*GLOBE READERS. Edited by A. F. Murison. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.) 3d. Primer II. (48 pp.) 3d. Book I. (132 pp.) 8d. 
Book II. (136 pp.) 10d. Book III. (232 pp.) 1s. 3d. Book IV. (328 pp.) 
1s, 9d. Book V. (408 pp.) 2s. Book VI. (436 pp.) 2s. 6d. 

HE SHORTER GLOBE READERS.—Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 

Primer 1. (48 pp.) 3d. Primer II. (48 pp.) 3d. Book I. (132 pp.) 8d. 

Book II. (136 pp.) 10d. Book III. (178 pp.) 1s. Book IV. (182 pp.) 

. Ils. Book V. (216 pp.) 1s. 3d. Book VI. (228 pp.) ls. 6d. 

*GOLDSMITH.—THE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; and THE DESERTED 

VitLace. With Notes, by J. W. Hares, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6d. 
*THE TRAVELLER ANDTHE DESERTED VILLAGE. With Introduction and 
Notes, by A. Barrett, B.A. Gl. 8vo. 1s. 9d. Separately, 1s. each, sewed. 
*THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With Memoir by Prof. Masson. Gl. 8vo. Is. 
SELECT ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by Prof. C. D. Yoner. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“GOW.—A METHOD OF ENGLISH, for Secondary Schools. PartI. By James 
Gow, Litt.D. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 

GOYEN.—PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION THROUGH ANALYSIS 
AND SYNTHESIS. By P. Goven. Gl. 8vo. 2s. KEY. 4s. net. 

GRAY.—POEMS. With Introduction and Notes, by JonN BrapsHaw, LL.D. 
Gl. 8vo. Ils. 9d. 

*SELECT ODES. With Notes. Globe 8vo. Sewed, 6d. , : 

*HALES.—Works by J. W. Hates, M.A., Professor of English Literature at King’s 

College, London. ; 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, and 

an Introduction on the Teaching of English. Ex. feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. ; 

SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. Ex. fcap. 8vo. [In preparation. 

































TH.—SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By H. F. Hearn, 
M.A., Lecturer in Bedford College, London. [In preparation. 


HELPS.—ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. With 
Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowse, M.A., and W. T. Wess, M.A. 
x E -1s, 903 

JOENSON.—LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson.” With Pre- 
face and Notes by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

*LIFE OF MILTON. With Introductionand Notes, by K. DEIGHTON. G1. 8vo. 1s. 9d. 

LLNER.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX. By L. 
KELLNER, Ph.D. Gl. 8vo. _ 6s. . ¥ < 

INGSLEY.—WESTWARD HO! By CHaries Kinostey. Abridged Edition for 
Schools. Gl, 8vo. Ils. 6d. 
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*HEREWARD THE WAKE. Bythesame. Gl. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
LAMB.—TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes by 
Rey. A. AINGER, LL.D., Canon of Bristol. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
*THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By N. L. Hatiwarp, M.A., and 8. C. Hr, B.A. 
Globe 8vo. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


*LITERATURE PRIMERS.—Hdited by J. R. Green, LL.D. Pott 8vo. 1s. each. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. 
Bowen, M.A. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS’S PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. 
WETHERELL, M.A. New Edition, 1894. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor JoHn NIcHOL. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Proi. 
Nicuot and Prof. W. 8. M‘Cormicx. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Sroprorp Brooks, M.A. 

SHAKSPERE. By Professor DowpEnN. 

CHAUCER. By A. W. Potuarp, M.A. 

SPENSER. By Prof. J. W. HAuEs. [In preparation. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 
arranged with Notes by Francis TURNER PaLtGRavE. In Two Parts. 1s. each. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Petre, Litt.D. 

ROMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. 8. Wixxins, Litt.D. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jess, Litt.D. 

HOMER. By the Rt. Hon. W. H. GuapstronE, M.P. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FOUR VOLUMES. Cr. 8yvo. 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stoprorp Brooke, M.A. [In prepuration. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (1560-1665.) By GzorGE SainTsBuRY. 7s. 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. (1660-1780.) By EpmMuNnp Gossz, 

M.A. 7s. 6d. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. By Georae Sarintspoury. 7s. 6d. 
[In the Press. 
LITTLEDALE.—ESSAYS ON TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. By H. 
LITTLEDALE, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MACAULAY.—*ESSAY ON LORD CLIVE. With Introduction and Notes by 
K. DereHton. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 
*ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. By thesame. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ESSAY ON ADDISON. By Prof. J. W. Hates, M.A. Gl. 8ve. [In the Press. 


MACLEAN.—OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH READER. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary by Prof. G. E. Macuean. Cr. 8vo. 8s. net. 


*MACMILLAN’S HISTORY READERS. (See History, p. 47.) 


*MACMILLAN’S NEW LITERARY READERS. — Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 
Primers I. (32 pp.), 4d. ; II. (48 pp.), 4d. Infant Reader (80 pp.), 6d. Books 
I. (112 pp.), 8d. ; IT. (128 pp.), 10d. ; III. (176 pp.), 1s. ; IV. (206 pp.), 1s. 3d; 
V. (240 pp.), 1s. 6d; VI. (256 pp.), 1s. 6d. 

*MACMILLAN’S READING BOOKS. 

PRIMER. 18mo. (48 pp.) 2d. BOOKI. (96pp.) 4d. BOOKII. (144 pp.) 
5d. BOOK III. (160 pp.) 6d. BOOK IV. (76 pp.) 8d. BOOK VY. (380 
pp.) 1s. BOOK VI. Cr. 8vo. (4380 pp.) 2s. 

Book VI. is fitted for Higher Classes, and as an Introduction to English Literature. 

*MACMILLAN’S RECITATION CARDS. Selections from TENNyson, KINasLEy, 
MatTrHEW ARNOLD, CHRISTINA RosseTtT1, DoyLte, Annotated. Cr. 8vo. 
Nos. 1 to 18, 1d. each ; Nos. 19 to 42, 2d. each. 

MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHY READERS.—Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 

BOOK LC: pp.) =, .BOOK TT. C3 iPose, sn DOOR Is PDedeience 
BOOK IV. ( pp.), ....BOOK:V..¢. pp.),..,- BOOK Vi..G; pp pan BOO 
VIL. (256 pp.), 

*MACMILLAN’S OFFICIAL COPY BOOKS.—Post Oblong. 2d. each. 


MALORY.—MORTE D’ARTHUR. Selected and Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. T. Martin, M.A, [In the Press. 
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MARTIN.—*THE POET'S HOUR: Poetry selected for Children. By FRANCES 

Martin. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

*SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. By the same. Pott 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

*MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I.and II. With Introduction and Notes,- 

by MicHaet MacmiLuan, B.A. Gl. 8vo. 1s. 9d. Books 1. LI. III. 1V. separ- 
ately, ls. 3d.; sewed, 1s. each. 

*T,ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, &c. With 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Bett, M.A. Gl. 8vo. Is. 9d. 

*COMUS. By the same. Gl. 8vo. ls. 3d. 

*SAMSON AGONISTES. By H. M. Percrvat, M.A., Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Presidency College, Calcutta. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 

*TRACTATE OF EDUCATION. By E. E. Morris, M.A., Professor of 
English Language and Literature, Melbourne University. Globe 8vo. 1s. 9d. 

*INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MILTON. By Srorrorp BRooKE, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 

MORRIS.— Works by the Rey. R. Morris, LL.D. 

*A PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

*ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, con- 
taining Accidence and Word-Formation. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, with Chapters on the 
Development of the Language, and on Word-Formation. New Edition, revised 
by L. KELLNER, PH.D., and Henry BRADLEY, M.A. Gl. Syo. 6s, 

OLIPHANT.—THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1790-1825. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT 3 vols. 8yvo. 2ls. 
QLIPHANT.—THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. Kinoton 
OurpHant. 2nd Ed. Gl. 8vo. 9s. 
THE NEW ENGLISH. Bythesame. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
PALGRAVE.—THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. Selected 
by F. T. Patcrave. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

*THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected by the 

same. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Also in Two Parts. 1s. each. 
PATMORE.— THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 
Selected by CoveNTRY PaTmorE. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 3 
POPE.—ESSAY ON MAN. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris. 1s. 9d. 
ESSAY ON MAN. Epistle I. With Notes. Gl. 8vo. Sewed, 6d. 
ESSAY ON CRITICISM. Edited by T. Courton Couins, M.A. [In preparation. 
*RANSOME.—SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS. By Cyrit 
Ransome, M.A., Professor of Modern History and Literature, Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Also HAMLET, MACBETH, THE TEMPEST, 9d. 
each, sewed. 
“RYLAND. CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By F. Rytanp, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
SAINTSBURY.—A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By G, 
SAINTSBURY. [In preparation. 
SCOTT.—*LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Edited by Francis TURNER PaLcRAVE. Gl. Svo. 1s. 

*THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes, by G. H. 
Stuart, M.A., Principal of Kumbakonam College, and B. H. Ev.iot, B.A. 
Gl.8vo. 2s. CantolI. 9d. Cantos I. toI[l. and IV. to VI. Sewed, 1s. each. 

*MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By PF. T. PALGRAVE. Gl. 8vo. Is. 

“MARMION. With Introduction and Notes, by MicuaEL Macmitian, B.A. 
Gl. 8vo. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

*THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. Sruart, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 2s. Canto I., 9d. 

*ROKEBY. With Introduction and Notes, by MicuarEL MACMILLAN, B.A. 
Gl. 8vo. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—*A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR, (See ABBOTT.) 

*A PRIMER OF SHAKESPERE. By Prof. Dowpen. Pott 8vo. Is. 

*SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS. (See Ransome.) 

*THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes, by K. Dercuton. GJ. 8vo. 1s 9d. 

*MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. By the same. 2s. 

*A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By the same. Is. 9d. 

*THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By the same. Is. 9d. 
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*AS YOU LIKE IT. By the same. ls. 9d. 

*TWELFTH NIGHT. By thesame. ls. 9d. 

*THE WINTER'S TALE. By thesame. 2s. 

*KING JOHN. By the same. ls. 9d. 

*RICHARD II. By the same. Is. 9d. 

*HENRY IV.—PARTI. By the same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

*HENRY IV.—PART II. By thesame. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

*HENRY V. By the same. 1s. 9d. 

*RICHARD III. By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

*HENRY VIII. By K. Deicuron. ls. 9d. 

*CORIOLANUS. By the same. 2s. 6d.; sewed. 2s. 

*ROMEO AND JULIET. By thesame. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s, 

*JULIUS CHSAR. By thesame. 1s. 9d. 

*MACBETH. By thesame. ls. 9d. 

*HAMLET. By thesame. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

*KING LEAR. By the same. ls. 9d. 

*OTHELLO. By the same. 2s. j 

*ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. By the same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 25, 

*CYMBELINE. By the same. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

*SONNENSCHEIN—MEIKLEJOHN.—THE ENGLISH METHOD OF TEACHING 
TO READ. By A. SonnenscHein and J. M. D. Merxiesoun, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter Words in the Lan- 
guage. 3d.; sewed, 1d. (Also in Large Type on Sheets for School Walls. 5s.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with Single Consonants. 7d. 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, consisting of Short 
Vowels with Double Consonauts. 7d. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of Long Vowels, and all 
the Double Vowels in the Language. 7d. 

*SOUTHEY.—LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction and Notes, by MicHAEL 
MacMILLAN, B.A. Gl. Svo. 33.3; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

*SPENSER.—THE FAIRIE QUEENE. BooxI. With Introduction and Notes, 
by H. M. Percrvau, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

*THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDAR. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Prof. C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PRIMER OF SPENSER. By Prof. J. W. HAuEs. [In preparation. 

TAYLOR.—WORDS AND PLACES; or, Etymological Illustrations of History, 
Ethnology, and Geography. By Rey. Issac Taytor, Litt.D. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 
TENNYSON.—THE COLLECTED WORKS. In4 Parts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 

*TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by the Rev. ALFRED AtnceR, LL.D., 
Canon of Bristol. Pott 8vo. 1s. net. 

*SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. 
Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Wess, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. or in two parts. 
Part I. 2s. 6d. Part II. 2s. 6d. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR. By F.J. Rowe, M.A.,and W. T. Wess, M.A. Gi. 8vo. 1s. 

*ENOCH ARDEN. By W. T. Wess, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*AYLMER’S FIELD. By W. T. Wess, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*THE PRINCESS; A MEDLEY. By P. M. Wattace, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*THE COMING OF ARTHUR, and THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. By F. J. 
Rowe, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*GARETH AND LYNETTE. By G. C. Macautay, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*GERAINT AND ENID, and THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT. By G. C. 
MacauLay, M.A. Gl. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

*THE HOLY GRAIL. By G. C. Macaunay, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*LANCELOT AND ELAINE. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*GUINEVERE. By G. C. Macautay, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THRING.—THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH. By 
Epwarp Turina, M.A. With Questions. 4th Ed. Pott 8vo. 2s. 

*VAUGHAN.—WORDS FROM THE POETS. By C. M. Vaucsan. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

WARD.—THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions by 
various Writers. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 4 Vols. Cr. Svo.- Vol. I. 
CHAUCER TO Donne.—Vol. II. Ben Jonson TO DrypEN.—Vol. III]. ADDISON To 
BLakE.—2nd Ed. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. IV. WoRDsworTH To TENNYSON. 8s. 6d. 
Appendix to Vol. IV. 2s. 
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WARD.—A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE, TO THE 
DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. Warp, Litt.D., Principal of Owens 
College, Manchester. 2vols. &vo. [New Ed. in the Press. 

WHITCOMB.—CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By L. 8. Wuircoms. Cr. 8yo. 6s. net. 

WOOD.—WORD- BUILDING, TRANSCRIPTION, AND COMPOSITION. By 
R. 8. Woop. Parts I. and II., 2d. each; III. and IV., 3d. each. 

[V., VI., VII. in preparation. 

WOODS.—*A FIRST POETRY BOOK. By M. A. Woops. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

*A SECOND POETRY BOOK. By the same. 4s. 6d.; or, Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 
*A THIRD POETRY BOOK. By thesame. 4s. 6d. 
HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. By the same. Pott 8vo. Is. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH.—SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, 


M.A., and W. T. Wess, M.A. Gl. 8vo. [In preparation. 
WULKER.—ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By R. W. WuLkKer. Translated 
by A. W. DEERING and C. F. M‘CitumpHa. [In the Press. 


YONGE.—*A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. By C. M. Yoncez. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
*THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. By thesame. Abridged Edition. Gl. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


BEAUMARCHAIS.—LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. With Introduction and 
Notes, by L. P. BLovuet. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BERTHON.—LONGER FRENCH POEMS. By H. E. Bertuon, B.A. 
[In the Press. 
MODERN FRENCH PROSE EXTRACTS. By the same. [In the Press. 
ate LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Courtuorr Bowen, M.A. 
OV Ons 288 : 
BREYMANN.—FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. By Hermann BREYMANN, 
Ph.D., Professor of Philology in the University of Munich. Ex.fcap.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. By thesame. Ex. feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
DELBOS.—LECTURES MARITIMES. By Prof. L. Detzos, H.M.S. Britannia 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
SEA STORIES FOR FRENCH COMPOSITION. F cap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
FASNACHT.—Works by G. E. Fasnacnt, late Assistant Master at Westminster. 
THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING LANGUAGES. Gl. 8vo. I. French. 
3s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
AN ABRIDGED AND REVISED EDITION OF ABOVE. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 
GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 
SELECT SPECIMENS OF THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS, 17th, 18th, and 
19th Centuries. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH READING BOOKS.—Edited by 
G. E. Fasnacut. Illustrations, Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises. Gl. 8yo. 
*FRENCH READINGS FOR CHILDREN. By G. E. Fasnacnrt. Is. 6d. 
*CORNAZ—NOS ENFANTS ET LEURS AMIS. By Epirn Harvey. Is. 6d. , 
*DE MAISTRE—LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE ET LE LEPREUX DE LACITE 
D’AOSTE. By STEPHANE BARLET, B.Sc. Is. 6d. 
*FLORIAN—FABLES. By Rev. CHARLES YELD, M.A. ls. 6d. 
*LA FONTAINE—SELECT FABLES. By L. M. Moriarty, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
*MOLESWORTH—FRENCH LIFEIN LETTERS. By Mrs. MoLesworrn. ls. 6d. 
*OGER—FRENCH PROSE FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by Vicror OaGrr. 
[In preparation. 
*FRENCH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. By the same. (In preparation. 
*PERRAULT—CONTES DE FEES. By G. E. Faswacnt. ls. 6d. 
*SOUVESTRE—UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. By L. M. Mortarry, B.A. 
2s. 6d. : 
*SOUVESTRE—LE SERF. By H. HE. Brrruon, B.A. Is. 6d. 
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*SOUVESTRE—LE CHEVRIER DE LORRAINE. By H. E. Brrrnon, B.A. 


Is. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE.—By G. Il. Fasnacut. Gl. 8vo. 
*First YEAR, Easy Lessons on the Regular Accidence. Is. 
*SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES TO First YEAR. Is. 
*SEconD YEAR, an Hlementary Grammar with Exercises, Notes, and Vocabularies. 2s. 
*THIRD YEAR, a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons in Composition. 2s. 6d. 
THE TEACHER’S COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. With Copious Notes, 
Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks, ete. By G. 
E. Fasnacut. Gl. 8vo. Each Year, 4s. 6d. 
*MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION.—By G. E. Fasnacut. Part I. 
Elementary. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Part II. Advanced. Or. 8vo. 5s. 
THE TEACHER’S COMPANION TO THE ABE By G. E. Fasnacar. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. PartI. 4s. 6d. Part Il. 5s. 4 
A SPECIAL VOCABULARY TO MACMILLAN: 'S SECOND COURSE OF 
FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Same. [In the Press. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. ByG. E. Fasnacut. GL8yvo. 
*First YEAR, containing Tales, Historical Extracts, Letters, Dialogues, Ballads, 
Nursery Songs, etc., with Two Vocabularies: (1) in the order of subjects ; 
(2) in alphabetical order. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
*SECOND YEAR, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, Historical and Descriptive 
Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, ete. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Ed. py G. E. Fasnacut. Pott 8ve. 
*CORNEILLE—LE CID. By G. E. Fasnacur. 1s. 
*DUMAS—LES DEMOISELLES DE ST. CYR. By Victor Ocer. is. 6d. 
*MERIMEE—COLOMBA,. By G. E. Fasnacut. 2s. 
*MOLIERE—L’AVARE. By L. M. Moriarty, B.A. 1s. 
*MOLIERE—LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. By the same. 1s. 6d. 
*MOLIERE—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. By G. E. Fasnacut. ls. 
*MOLIERE—LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. By the same. 1s. 6d. 
*MOLIERE—LE MISANTHROPE. By the same. 1s. 
*MOLIERE—LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. By the same. ls. 
*MOLIERE—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. By the same. ls. 
*RACINE—BRITANNICUS. By E. PEetuissiz=r, M.A. 2s. 
*FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY. Selected from various 
Authors, by C. CotpeckK, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 4s. Gd. 
*SAND, GEORGE—LA MARE AU DIABLE. By W. E. Russet, M.A. 
Assistant Master at Haileybury. Ils. 
*SANDEAU, JULES—MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. By H. © 
STEEL, Assistant Master at Winchester. 1s. 6d. 
*VOLTAIRE—CHARLES XII. By G. E. Fasnacut. 8s. 6d. 
*MASSON.—A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Adapted from the Dictionaries of Prof. A. ELWALL. By G. Masson. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 
LALYREFRANCAISE. Selected and arranged with Notes. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
*PELLISSIER._FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. A Synthetic 
Vocabulary, based upon Derivations. By E. PE .uisster, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 
*STORM.—FRENCH DIALOGUES. A Systematic Introduction to the Grammar 
and Idiom of spoken French. By Jou. Storm, LL.D. Intermediate Course. 
Translated by G. MacponaLp, M.A. Cheaper Issue. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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BEHAGHEL.—A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. By Dr. Orro BewacHEeL. Translated by Emit TRECHMANN, 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Sydney. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BUCHHEIM.—DEUTSCHE LYRIK. The Golden Treasury of the best German 
Lyrical Poems. Selected by Dr. BucHHEm. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN. Selection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. By thesame. Pott 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. 
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HUSS.—A SYSTEM OF ORAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, by means of 
Progressive Illustrations and Applications of the leading Rules of Grammar. 
By H. C. O. Huss, Ph.D. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF GERMAN READING BOOKS. Edited 
by G. E. Fasnacut. With Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises. Gl. 8vo. 

*GRIMM—_KIN DER UND HAUSMARCHEN. By G. E. Fasnacat. 2s. 6d. 
*HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE. By Herman Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 

*HAUFF—DAS WIRTSHAUS IM SPESSART. By G. E. Fasnacut. 3s. 
*SCHMID, CHR. VON—H. VON EICHENFELS. By G. E. Fasnacut. 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut. Gl. 8vo. 
*First YEAR. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular Accidence. Is. 6d. 
*SEcoND YEAR. Conversational Lessons in Systematic Accidence and Elementary 

Syntax. With Philological Illustrations and Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 

THE. TEACHER’S COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. With copious Notes, 
Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks, ete. By G. 
E. Fasnacat. Ex. feap. 8vo. Bach Year. 4s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S GERMAN ‘COMPOSITION. By G. E. Faswacut. Gl. 8vo. 

*], FIRST COURSE. Parallel German-English Extracts and Parallel English 
German Syntax. 2s. 6d. 

THE TEACHER'S Seager oe TO THE ABOVE. By G. E. Fasnacur. 
First Course. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. ByG.E. Fasnacu7. Gl. 
8vo. 

*First YEAR, containing an Introduction to the German order of Words, with 
Copious Examples, extracts from German Authorsin Proseand Poetry; Notes, 
and Vocabularies. 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS.—Ed. by G. E. Fasnacut. Pott 8vo. 
*GOETHE—GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By H. A. Bui1, M.A. 2s. 
*GOETHE—FAUST. Parr I., followed by an Appendix on Parr II. Pe, JANE 

Lee, Lecturer at Newnham College, Cambridge. Revised Edition. . 6d. 

*HEINE—SELECTIONS FROM THE REISEBILDER AND OTHER “PROSE 
WORKS. By C. Coiseck, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 6d. 

*SCHILLER—SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER’S LYRICAL POEMS. Witha 
Memoir. By E. J. Turner, B.A., and E. D. A. MorsHeapD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

*SCHILLER—DIE J UNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. By JoserH GostTwick. 2s. 6d. 

*SCHILLER—MARIA STUART. By C. SHELpon, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 

*SCHILLER—WILHELM TELL. By G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 6d. 

*SCHILLER—WALLENSTEIN, DAS LAGER. By H. B. Corrertii, M.A. 2s. 

*SCHILLER—DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL. By L. Dyer, M.A. 2s. 

*UHLAND—SELECT BALLADS. Adapted for Beginners. With Vocabulary. 
By G. E. Fasnacat. Is. 

*PYLODET.—NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; containing an Alpha- 
betical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words ; followed by Exercises, Vocabulary, 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues. By L. PyLopet. Pott 8vo. 2s. éd. 

SIEPMANN.—PUBLIC SCHOOL GERMAN COURSE. By Orro SiepmMann, 
Assistant Master in Clifton College. (In the Press. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. [In the Press. 

*SMITH.—COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. C. Smita, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WHITNEY.—A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. Wuirtney, - 
Prof. of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale College. Cr. vo. 4s. 6d. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. By the same. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

*WHITNEY — EDGREN.—A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By Prof. W. D. Wairney and A. H. Eparen. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN GREEE. 


CONSTANTINIDES.—NEO-HELLENICA. Dialogues illustrative of the develop- 
ment of the Greek Language. By Prof. M. Constantrnipes. Cr. Svo. 6s. net. 

VINCENT—DICKSON.—HANDBOOK TO MODERN GREEK. By Sir Epear 
Vincent, K.C.M.G., and T. G. Dickson, M.A. With Appendix on the relation 
of Modern and Classical Greek by Prof. ‘Jess. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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ITALIAN. 


DANTE.—With Translation and Notes, by A. J. BuTitEerR, M.A. 

THE HELL. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE PURGATORY. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE PARADISE. 2ndEd. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. ; 

THE CONVITO. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Chiefly based on the Com- 
mentary of Benvenuto Da Imola. By Hon. W. WARREN VERNON, M.A. With 
Introduction by DEAN CHurcH. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24s. 

READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. By Hon. W. W. Vernon, M.A. 
With Introduction, by Dr. Moorr. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 30s. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. Transl. by C. E. Norton. I. HELL. II. PURGA- 
TORY. III. PARADISE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. THE NEW LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

THE PURGATORY. Translated by C. L. SHADWELL, M.A. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 10s. net. 

A COMPANION TO DANTE. From the German of G. A. ScaRTAzzINI. By 
A. J. Butter, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SPANISH. 


CALDERON.—FOUR PLAYS OF CALDERON. El Principe Constante, La Vida 
es Sueno, El Alcalde de Zalamea, and Hi Escondido y La Tapada. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Norman MacCout, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 14s. 


*DELBOS.—COMMERCIAL SPANISH. By Prof. Leon DEeLBos. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, Euclid and Pure Geometry, Geometrical 
Drawing, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry (Plane and 
Solid), Problems and Questions in Mathematics, Higher Pure Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics (Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics: see 
also Physics), Physics (Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, Elasticity, Attrac- 
tions, &c.), Astronomy, Historical. 


ARITHMETIC. 


*ALDIS.—THE GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS. A most Elementary Arithmetic 
for Children. By Mary SreapmMan ALpis. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*BRADSHAW.—A COURSE OF EASY ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES FOR 

BEGINNERS. ByJ.G. BrapsHaw, B.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 
*BROOKSMITH.—ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By J. Broox- 
smMiTH, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
*BROOKSMITH.—ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. By J. and E. J. Broox- 
SMITH. Gl. 8vo. 1s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
CANDLER.—HELP TO ARITHMETIC. For the use of Schools. By H. CaANDLER, 
Mathematical Master of Uppingham School. 2nd Ed. Ex. feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
eg rs ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Geo. Conuar, B.A., B.Sc. 
ore. 3G. 
*DALTON.—RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By Rey. T. Datton, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. With Answers. PottS8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*GOYEN.—HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. 
a P ar Cr. 8yo. 5s. KEY AND COMPANION to above. Cr. 8vo, 
. ne 
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*HALL— KNIGHT.— ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. With an Appendix containing Questions in LoGarirams and 
MensvuraTion. By H.S. Hatz, M.A., Master of the Military Side, Clifton 
College, and 8. R. Knient, B.A. With or Without Answers. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. - 

R.—DECIMAL APPROXIMATIONS. By H. 8t. J. Hunter, M.A., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

*JACKSON.—COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. ByS. Jackson, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LOCK.—Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow and Bursar of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 

*ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS, Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, 1894. Gl. 8vo. 


4s. 6d. 

*ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. A School Class-Book of Commercial Arith- 
metic. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

*A SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Pott 8vo. 1s. With Answers. 1s. 6d. KEY, for Teachersonly. Cr.8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LOCK —COLLAR.— ARITHMETIC FOR THE STANDARDS. By Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A., and Gro. Coutuar, B.A., B.Sc. Standards I. II. III. and IV., 
2d. each ; Standards Y. VI. and VII., 3d. each. Answers to I. II. III. IV., 
8d. each; to V. VI. and VII., 4d. each. 

MACMILLAN’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Forthe Standards. Containing 6000 
Questions and Answers. Standards I. II., 6d.; III. IV., 6d.; V. VI, 6d. 
Without Answers. Standards I. to VI. separately, 2d. each. 

MACMILLAN’S ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS.—Standards II., III., IV., V., 
contain 60 Cards each, and Answers; Standard VI. 48 Cards; Standard VILI., 
40 Cards. 1s. 6d. per packet. 

*PEDLEY.—EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. ByS. Pepiey. Cr. 8vo. In Two 
Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

SMITH.—Works by Rev. BARNARD Situ, M.A. 

*ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Cr.8vo. 4s.6d. KEY, for Teachers. 8s. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Cr. 8vo. 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. An- 
swers separately, 6d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Pott 8vo. 3s. Or separately, in 
Three Parts, 1s. each. KEYS. Parts I. Il. and III., 2s. 6d. each. ] 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Pott 8vo. Orseparately, PartI., 2d.; Part 
II., 3d.; Part III., 7d. Answers, 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

*THE SAME, with Answers. Pott 8vo, cloth. ls. 6d. . 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. The Same, 
with Answers. Pott Svo. 2s. Answers, 6d. KEY. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES AND APPLI- 
CATIONS, with Numerous Examples.. Pott 8vo. 3d. 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. by 34 in. on 
Roller. New Ed. Revised by Gro. CoLuar, B.A., B.Se. 4s. 6d. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in Reading, Writing 
Spelling, and Dictation. PartI. Cr. 8vo. 6d. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers and Hints 
Standards I. and II., in box, 1s. Standards III. IV. and V., in boxes, Is. each. 
Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes, Is. each. 

*SMITH (BARNARD)— HUDSON.—ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By Rev. 
BARNARD SmiTH, M.A., revised by W. H. H. Hupson, M.A., Prof. of Mathe- 
matics, King’s College, London. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


-IERSON.—A TEXT-BOOK OF BOOK-KEEPING. By F. H. Ierson. 
{In preparation. 
*THORNTON.—FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. THornron, Cr. 
8vo. 2s.6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. 

EXERCISE BOOKS TO FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. No.1, for 
Lessons I.-IX., 9d.; No. 2, for Test Exercises, 9d.; No. 3, for Test Exercises, 
1s. 6d.; No. 4, for Lessons XIII. and XIV., 1s. 6d. Case to contain all the 
above, 6d. Complete set with case, 5s. No.5, Condensed Edition for Working 
out a Selection on all the Lessons, 2s.; No. 6, Journal, 6d. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 9d. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS. 2s. 

*PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. Pott 8vo. 1s. KEY. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EXERCISE BOOKS TO PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. Part I. Ledger; 
Part Il. Journal. The Set, Is. 

*BASY EXERCISES IN BOOK-KEEPING. Pott 8vo. Is. 

*MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING. Gl. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. 


*DALTON.—RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By Rev. T. Datron, late 
Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. Part I. Pott 8vo. 2s. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. Part Il. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DUPUIS.—PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By N. F. Dupuis, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics, University of Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Canada. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HALL—KNIGHT.—Works by H. 8. Hatu, M.A., Master of the Military Side, 
Clifton College, and 8S. R. Knieut, B.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

*ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Gl. 8vo. 2s. With Answers. 2s. 6d. 

*ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 6th Ed. Gi. 8vo. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers, 4s. 6d. Answers, Is. KEY, for Teachers only. 8s. 6d. 

*ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION PAPERS, To accom- 
pany ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2nd Ed., revised. With or Without 
Answers. Gl. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

*HIGHER ALGEBRA. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*JARMAN.—ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By J. Appor Jarman. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 
With Answers, 2s. 6d. 

*JONES—CHEYNE.—ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Arranged. 
By Rev. C. A. Jones and C. H. Curyne, M.A., late Mathematical Masters 
at Westminster School. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

KEY, for Teachers. By Rev. W. Fartes, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH.— Works by CHARLES SMITH, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 

Cambridge. 
*ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. ot Ed., revised. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. KEY, for 
Teachers only. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d 
*A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 4th ‘Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d. KEY. Cr.S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TODHUNTER.—Works by Isaac ToDHUNTER, F.R.S. 
*ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 63. 6d. 
*ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By Isaac TopuunteR, F.R.S. 

Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EUCLID AND PURE GEOMETRY. 


“eA AW 24. FIRST STEP IN EUCLID. By J.G. BrapsHaw. Gl. 8yo. 

1s. 6d. 

COCKSHOTT— WALTERS.—A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By 
A. CocksHoTT, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton, and Rev. F. B. WALTERs, 
MGA, Principal of King William’s College, Isle of Man. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

CONSTABLE.—GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS. By SAMUEL 
CONSTABLE. Cr. 8vo. 38s. 6d. 

CUTHBERTSON.—EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Francis CUTHBERTSON, M.A., 
LL.D. Ex. feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DAY.—PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED GEOMETRICALLY. 
By Rev. H. G. Day, M.A. Part I. The Ellipse, with an ample collection of 
Problems. Cr. 8vo. 38s. 6d. 

*DEAKIN.—RIDER PAPERS ON EUCLID. BOOKS I. ann II. By Rupert 
DeEaAKIN, M.A. Pott 8vo. Is. 

DODGSON.—Works by Cuartes L. Dopason, M.A., Student and late Mathematical 
Lecturer, Christ Church, Oxford. 

EUCLID, BOOKS I. ann IL. 6th Ed., with words substituted for the Alge- 
braical Symbols used in the lst Ed. Cr. 8yo. 2s. 
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EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
CURIOSA MATHEMATICA. Part I. A New Theory of Pareles. 3rd Hd. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. Part II. Pillow Problems. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

DREW.—GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. By W. H. 
Drew, M.A. New Ed., enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

DUPUIS. ELEMENTARY SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, LINE, 
AND CIRCLE IN THE PLANE. By N. F. Dupuis, M.A., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SYNTHETIC SOLID GEOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

EDWARDS.—ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By G.C. Epwarps. Gl. 8vo. 

[In the Press. 

*HALL—STEVENS.—A TEXT-BOOK OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. By H. 8. 
Hatt, M.A., and F. H. Stxvens, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, Clifton 
College. Gl. 8vo. BookI.,1s.; Books I. andII., is. 6d.; Books I.-III., 2s. 6d. ; 
sewed, 2s.; Books II. and III., 2s.; Books I.-IV., 3s.; Books ITI.-IV., 2s.; 
Books III.-VI., 3s.; Books V.-VI. and XI., 2s. 6d.; Books I.-VI. and XI., 4s. 6d.; 
Book XI., 1s. KEY to Books I.-IV., 6s. 6d. KEY to VI. and XI., 3s. 6d. 
KEY to I.-VI. and X1., 8s. 6d. 

HALSTED.—THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By G. B. Hazstep, Professor 
of Pure and Applied Mathematics in the University of Texas. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

\HAYWARD.—THE ELEMENTS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By R. B. Haywarp, 
M.A., F.R.8. GL. 8vo. 3s. 

LACHLAN.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MODERN PURE GEO- 
METRY. By R. Lacuian, M.A. 8vo. 9s. 

*LOCK.—THE FIRST BOOK OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS ARRANGED FOR 
BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. Gl. 8vo. Is. 6d 

'M‘CLELLAND —A TREATISE ON THE GEOMETRY OF THE CIRCLE, and 
some extensions to Conic Sections by the Method of Reciprocation. By W. J. 
M‘CLELLAND, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

| MILNE—DAVIS.—GEOMETRICAL ‘CONICS. By Rev. J. J. Mizne, M.A., and 
R. F. Davis, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d.; or, PartI. The Parabola. Qs. Part Tt; 
The Central Conic. 3s. 

\/MUKHOPADHYAY.—GEOMETRICAL ehgrtae he ae By AsuTosH Mok- 
HOPADHYAY, M.A., F.R.S.E. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

/RICHARDSON—-RAMSEY. —MODERN PLANE “GEOMETRY. By Rev. G. Rricx- 
ARDSON, Second Master of Winchester College, and A. 8. Ramsry, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

'*RICHARDSON.—THE PROGRESSIVE EUCLID. BooksI.andII. With Notes, 
Exercises, and Deductions. Edited by A. T. RicHARDsoN, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SMITH.—GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By CHarves SmirH, M.A, Master of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SMITH. INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF POINT, RAY, AND 
CIRCLE. By W. B. Sirs, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Missouri 
University. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

SYLLABUS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (corresponding to Euclid, Books I.-VI.)~ 
Prepared by the Geometrical Association. Cr. 8vo. Is. 

SYLLABUS OF MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY.—Prepared by the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Cr, 8vo. Sewed. ls. 

*TODHUNTER.—THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. By I. Topaunter, F.R.S. 
Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. *BooksI.and II. 1s. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

*WEEKS.—EXERCISES IN EUCLID, GRADUATED AND SYSTEMATIZED. 
By W. Weeks, Lecturer in Geometry, Training College, Exeter. Pott Svo. 2s. 

WILSON.—-Wor ks by Archdeacon Wrtson, M.A., late Headmaster of Clifton College. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. BOOKS L -V. (Corresponding to Euclid. 
Books I.-VI.) Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. Gl. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appendices on Trans 
versals and Harmonic Division. Ex. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


EAGLES.—CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OF PLANE CURVES. By T. 
Eaactes, M.A., Instructor, Roy. Indian Engineering Coll. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
EDGAR — PRITCHARD. — NOTE- BOOK ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. 
By J. H. Epcar and G 8. Prircuarp. 4th Hd. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
HARRISON—BAXANDALL.—PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
With an Introduction to Graphic Statics. By J. Harrison, M.Inst. M.E., 
etc., Instructor, and G. A. BAXANDALL, Assistant Instructor, Royal College of 
Science, London. PartI. Elementary. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*KITCHENER.—A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK. Containing Easy Problems 
in Geometrical Drawing. By F. E. Kircnzner, M.A. 4to. 2s. 
MILLAR.—ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. B. MiLtar, 
Lecturer on Engineering in the Owens College, Manchester. Cr. 8vo. 6s. — 
PLANT.—PRACTICAL PLANE AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By E. C. 
PLANT. [In preparation. 
SPANTON.—SCIENCE AND ART DRAWING. By J. H. Spanton, H.M.S. 
Britannia, Gold Medallist, Science and Art Department. 8vo. I. Geometrical. 
10s. net. {Il. Perspective ; III. Mechanical, in the Press. 


MENSURATION. 


GOYEN.—(See Arithmetic, page 22.) 

STEVENS.—ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. With Exercises on the Mensura- 
tion of Planeand Solid Figures. By F. H.Srevens,M.A. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
TEBAY.—ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. By 8S. Trsay. 

Ex. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*TODHUNTER.—MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By Isaac ToDHUNTER, 
F.R.S. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. By Rev. Fr. L. McCartuy. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


BOTTOMLEY.—FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Comprising Log- 
arithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square Roots, 
and Reciprocals. By J. T. Borromuey, M.A., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HALL—KNIGHT.—Works by H. S. Hatt, M.A., and 8. R. Knieut, B.A. 

*ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. &s. 6d. 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. [In preparation. 

HAYWARD.—THE ALGEBRA OF CO-PLANAR VECTORS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By R. B. Haywarp, M.A., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

JOHNSON.—A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By W. E. Jonnsoyn, M.A., 
late Mathematical Lecturer at King’s College, Cambridge. Cr. 8yo. §&s. 6d. 

JONES.—LOGARITHMIC TABLES. By Prof. G. W. Jones, Cornell University. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 

(Three-digit numbers to four places; four-digit numbers to six places; 
primes below 20,000 to ten places; mathematical and. physical constants ; 
addition-subtraction logarithms; trigonometric logarithms to four and six 
places ; squares, cubes, roots, reciprocals, and prime factors; interpolation 
coefficients ; error and probability tables.] 

*LEVETT — DAVISON.—THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
By Rawpon Levert, M.A., and C. Davison, M.A., Assistant Masters at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 6d.; or, in 2 parts, 3s. 6d. each. 

LOCK.—Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 

*THE TRIGONOMETRY OF ONE ANGLE. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of Triangles. 3rd 
Ed. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

*ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 6th Ed. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. KEY, for 
Teachers only. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. 5th Ed. 4s, 6d. Both Parts complete in One 
Volume, 7s. 6d. [KEY in preparation. 
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‘CLELLAND — PRESTON. — A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By W. J. M‘CLeLianp, M.A., and T. Preston, M.A. Cr. 8yo. 

8s. 6d., or: Part I. To the End of Solution of Triangles, 4s. 6d. Part II., 5s. 

TTHEWS.—MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS. By G. F. Marraews, B.A. 8vo. 
5s. net. 

ALMER.—PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONOMETRY, By J. H. 
PaLMER, Headmaster, R.N., H.M.S. Cambridge, Devonport. Gl. Svo. 4s, 6d. 

OWBALL.—THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By J.C. Snowpatu. 14th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DDHUNTER.— Works by Isaac TopHunTeR, F.R.S. 

*TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Pott8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo, 8s, 6d 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 5s. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8yvo. 4s. 6d. 

ODHUNTER—HOGG.—PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By Isaac TopHUNTER. 
Revised by R. W. Hoca, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 5s. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

OLSTENHOLME.—EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USE OF SEVEN. 

FIGURE LOGARITHMS. By JosepH WoLsteNHoLME, D.Sc., late Professor 

of Mathematics, Royal Indian Engineering Coll., Cooper's Hill. 8vo. 5s. 




































ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Plane and Solid). 


YER.—EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Eton. I[lustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

RRERS.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR CO-ORDIN- 
ATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory of Projectors. By 
Rev. N. M. Ferrers, D.D., F.R.S. 4th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

OST.—Works by PercivaLt Frost, D.Se., F.R.S., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer at King’s College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. 8yo. 12s. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. 38rd Ed. Demy 8vo. lés. 
HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS in the above. S8yo. 8s. 6d. . 

(OHNSON.—CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. By W. 

WooLtsEy JouNnson, Professor of Mathematics at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ONEY.—ELEMENTS OF CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. ByS. L. Loney, M.A. 
Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

UCKLE.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS AND AL- 

GEBRAIC GEOMETRY. ByG. H. Puckie, M.A. 5th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

COTT.—AN INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN MODERN IDEAS AND 

METHODS IN PLANE ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By CHartorts A. Scort, 

D.Sc., Professor of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, Penn. S8vo. 10s. net. 

H.—Works by Cuas. Smitu, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex Coll., Cambridge. 

CONIC SECTIONS. 7thEd. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s, 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

'(ODHUNTER.—Works by Isaac TopHunTER, F.R.S. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight Line and the 

Conic Sections. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. 
New Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 


PROBLEMS & QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICS. 


L.—MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS AND PROBLEMS OF PAST AND 
PRESENT TIMES. By W. W. Rovse Batu, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

RIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, WITH SOLUTIONS— 
1875—PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. GREENHILL, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
1878—SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. Edited by J. W. L. 
GLAISHER, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 19s. 
ISTIE.—A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST-QUESTIONS IN PURE 
AND MIXED MATHEMATICS. By J. R. Curistiz, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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CLIFFORD.—MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. By W. K. Ciirrorp. 8vo. 380s. 

MACMILLAN’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. (See page 23.) 

MILNE.—WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. By Rev. J. J. Mizner, M.A. Pott 8vc 
4s. 6d. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE ABOVE. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
COMPANION TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*RICHARDSON.—PROGRESSIVE MATHEMATICAL EXERCISES FOR HOM! 
WORK. By A. T. Ricwarpson, M.A. Gl. 8vo. First Series. 2s. Wit 
Answers, 2s. 6d, Second Series. 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Militar 
College, 1881-1889. Edited by E. J. BrooxsmitH, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS.—ENUNCIATIONS IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, EUCLID, ANI 

TRIGONOMETRY, with Examples. By P. A. THosas, B.A. Gl. 8vo. Qs. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Militar 
Academy, Woolwich, 1885-1894 inclusive. By EH. J. Brooxsmirn, B.A 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WOLSTENHOLME.—MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on Subjects included i 
the First and Second Divisions of Cambridge Mathematical Tripos. By JosEpP: 
WoLsTENHOLME, D.Sc. 3rd Ed., greatly enlarged. S8vo. 18s. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USE OF SEVEN-FIGURE LOG 
ARITHMS. By the same. 8vo. 5s. 


HIGHER PURE MATHEMATICS. 


AIRY.—Works by Sir G. B. Arry, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
With Diagrams. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF ERRORS O) 
OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS 
2nd Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

BOOLE.—THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By G. Boortz. 3r 
Ed., revised by J. F. Mouton, Q.C. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DIXON.—ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. By A. C. Drxon, M.A. Globe 8yo. 5s. 

EDWARDS.—THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By JosrepH Epwarps, M.A 
With Applications and numerous Examples. New Ed. 8vo. i4s. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR SCHOOLS. BytheSame. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d 

THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By the same. [In the Pres: 

THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By thesame. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d 

FORSYTH.—A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By A. R. For 
syTH, F.R.S., Regius Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge 
2nd Ed. 8vo. 14s. 

GRAHAM.—GEOMETRY OF POSITION. By R.H.Granam. Cr. Svo. 7s. 66 

GRAY—MATHEWS.—TREATISE ON BESSEL FUNCTIONS. By Prof. A Gra 
and Prof. G. B. MaTtHEws. 8vo. 14s. net. 

GREENHILL.—DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By A. G 
GREENHILL, Professor of Mathematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers 
Woolwich. New Ed. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

APPLICATIONS OF ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. By the same. 8vo. 12s. 

HARKNESS—MORLEY. A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS 
By J. Harkness, M.A., and F. Mortey, M.A. 8vo. 18s. net. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. [inthe Pres, 

HEMMING.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AN] 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By G. W. Hemmine, M.A. 2nd Ed. 8vo. Qs. 

JOHNSON.—Works by W. W. Jonnson, Professor of Mathematies at the U.S 
Naval Academy. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an Bepenery Treatise. Founded on the Metho 
of Rates or Fluxions. 8vo. 9s. 

A eee ON ORDINARY AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Ex. cx 

vo.’ 15s 

KELLAND—TAIT.—INTRODUCTION TO QUATERNIONS, with numerou 
examples. By P. Ketuanp and P. G. Tart, Professors in the Department o 
Mathematies in the University of Edinburgh. 2nd Hd. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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KEMPE.—HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE: a Lecture on Linkages, By A. 
B. Kempe. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

/RICE— JOHNSON. —AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFEREN- 
TIAL CALCULUS. Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions. By J. M. 
Rice and W. W. Jonnson. 3rd Ed. Svo. 18s. Abridged Ed. 9s. 

“TODHUNTER.—Works by Isaac TopHunTER, F.R.S. 

oy SOE RTS TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 
T. 8vO s. 6 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
KEY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL tr ae) aig OF PROBABILITY, from 
the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. 8vo. 

‘WELD.—SHORT COURSE IN THE THEORY. ‘OF DETERMINANTS. By 

| L. G. WeLp, M.A. Cr. 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 





MECHANICS: Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamics. (See also Physics.) 


ALEXANDER— THOMSON. —ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
Prof. T. ALEXANDER and A. W. THomson. Part IJ. Transverse Stress. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BALL.—EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. By Sir R. 8S. Ball, F.R.S. 2nd Ed. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CLIFFORD.—THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction to the Study of 
Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. Ciirrorp, Part L— 
Kinematic. Cr. 8vo. Books I.-III. 7s. 6d.; Book IV. and Appendix, 6s. 

COTTERILL.— APPLIED MECHANICS: An gue arr General Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Structures and Machines. By J. H. Correritt, F.R.S., 
Professor of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

~ 4th Ed. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 18s. 

COTTERILL — SLADE. —LESSONS IN APPLIED MECHANICS. By Prof. 
J. H. Cotreritt and J. H. Suave. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

GANGUILLET—KUTTER.—A GENERAL FORMULA FOR THE UNIFORM 
FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND OTHER Negeunpee gon By E. Gan- 
GUILLET and W. R. Korrer. Translated by R. Herino and J. C. TRAUTWINE. 
8vo. 17s 

GRAHAM. tSGEOMETRY OF POSITION. By R. H.Granam. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*GREAVES.—STATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By Joun Greaves, M.A., Fellow 
and Mathematical Lecturer at Christ’s College, Cambridge. GI. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 

GREENHILL.—TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS. By A. G. GREENHILL, Pro- 

fessor of Mathematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, Woolwich. Cr. 


8vo. 7s. 6d 
HERTZ.—PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. By Prof.H.Herrz. Translated by 
D. E. Jones, B.Sc., and J. T. WALLEY. 8vo. [In the Press. 


*HICKS. ““ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS OF PARTICLES AND SOLIDS. By 
W. M. Hicks, D.Sc., Principal and Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Firth 
College, Sheffield. Cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

HOSKINS. ELEMENTS OF GRAPHIC STATICS. By L. M. Hosxrys. 8vo. 
10s. net. 

KENNEDY. "_THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. Kennepy, 
F.R.S. Tllustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LANGMAID—GAISFORD.—(See Engineering, p. 44.) 

‘LOCK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, “MLA. 

*MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Gl. 8vo. MrcHanics or Soxrps. 2s. 6d, 

*ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2nd Ed. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

*ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. 3rd Ed. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

*ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS AND STATICS. Gl. 8vo, 6s, 6d. 
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MACGREGOR.—KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary Treatise 
By J. G. MacGrecor, D.Sc., Munro Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PARKINSON.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By § 
Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., late Tutor and Prelector of St. John’s Collegs 
Cambridge. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

PIRIE.—LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By Rev. G. Pirie, M.A., Professc 
of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ROUTH.—Works by Epwarp JouN Rout, D.&c., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Fellor 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES 
With numerous Examples. Two vols. 8vo. 5th Ed. Vol. I1.—Elementar 
Parts. 14s. Vol. I]l.—The Advanced Parts. 14s. 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, PARTICULARLY STEAD 
MOTION. Adams Prize Essay for 1877. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

*SANDERSON.—HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By F. W. SanpeErsonr 
M.A., Headmaster of Oundle School, Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SYLLABUS OF ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. Part I. Linear Dynamics. Wit 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Symbols in Physical Equations. Prepare 
by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 4to. ls. 

TAIT—STEELE.—A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE. B 
Professor Tait, M.A., and W. J. STEELE, B.A. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 12: 

TODHUNTER.—Works by Isaac TODHUNTER, F.R.S. 

*MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6¢ 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. 5th Ed. Edited by Prof. J. L 
EvEReETT, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

WEISBACH--HERRMANN.— MECHANICS OF HOISTING MACHINERY. B 
Dr. J. WEISBACH and Prof. G. HERRMANN. Translated by K. P. DanisTRom 
M.E. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

YEO.—MARINE STEAM-ENGINE. By J. Yeo, Instructor in Steam and Marin 
Steam Engine, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

ZIWET.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THEORETICAL MECHANICS 
By Prof. A. Ziwet. 8vo. Part I. Kuyemartics. §s. 6d. net. Part IL Inrre 
DUCTION TO Dynamics. Stratics. 8s. 6d. net. PartIII. Kmyerics. 8s. 6d. net 


PHYSICS: Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, Elasticity 
Attractions, etc. (See also Mechanics.) 


AIRY.—ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. By Sir G. B. Amy 
K.C.B. With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

ALDOUS.—PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. By Rey. J. ©. P. Azpous, H.M.& 
‘Britannia,’ Dartmouth. [In the Press 

BARKER.—PHYSICS. Advanced Course. By Prof. G. F. BARKER. $8vo. 2ls. 

CUMMING.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF ELECTRICITY 
By Linnzvus Cumminc, M.A. Illustrated. 4th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

DANIELL.—A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. By AuFReE! 
DaniEtt, D.Sc. Illustrated. 8rd Ed., revised and enlarged, 1895. 8vo. 21s 

DAY.—ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. Day. Pott 8yo. 2s. 

EARL.—PRACTICAL LESSONS IN PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By Aifre: 
Earl, M.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

EVERETT.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE C. G. 8. SYSTEM OF UNITS WITE 
TABLES OF PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By J. D. Everett, F.R.S., Professo 
of Natural Philosophy, Queen’s College, Belfast. New Ed. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 5s 

FESSENDEN.—PHYSICS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By C. FEssENDEN, Principa 
of the Collegiate Institute, Peterboro, Ontario. Illustrated. Fecap. 8vo. 3s, 

GEE—WRAPSON.—_MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL TABLES. By W. W 
H. Gee, B.Sc., and J. WRAPSON. [In the Press 

GRAY.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENT: 
IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. Gray, F.R.S.E., Professo 
of Physics, University College, Bangor. Two vols. Cr. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. 6d 
Vol. Il. In2 Parts. 25s. 
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ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 2nd 
Ed., revised and greatly enlarged. cap. 8vo. is. 6d. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND POWER DISTRIBUTION. [In preparation.. 
HANDBOOK OF ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERING. [In preparation. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. Medium 8vo. [In the Press. 
GREGORY.—EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS FOR BEGINNERS. By R. A. 
GrecorY, F.R.A.S. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
HEAVISIDE.—ELECTRICAL PAPERS. ByO. HEAvisIpE. 2vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 
HERTZ.—ELECTRIC WAVES: RESEARCHES ON THE PROPAGATION OF 
ELECTRIC ACTION WITH FINITE VELOCITY THROUGH SPACE. 
By Prof. H. Herrz. Translated by D. E. Jones, B.Sc. With Preface by Lord 
KELVIN, P.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. Translated by D. E. Jones, B.Sc. [In the Press. 
IBBETSON.—THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PERFECTLY ELASTIC 
SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous Fluids. By W. J. Ispetson. §8vo. 


21s. 
JACKSON.—TEXT-BOOK ON ELECTRO-MAGNETISM AND THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF DYNAMOS. By Prof. D. C. Jackson, C.E. Vol. I. S8vo. 9s. net. 
NOTES ON ELECTRO-MAGNETS AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
DYNAMOS. [In the Press. 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS. Cr. 8vo. (In the Press. 

JOHNSON.—NATURE’S STORY BOOKS. SUNSHINE. By Amy Jounson, 
LL.A. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*JONES.—EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. With Answers and Solutions. By 
D. E. Jones, B.Sc., Inspector of Science Schools under the Science and Art 
Department. 2nd Ed., revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Pee et LESSONS IN HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. By the same. 
GL. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LESSONS IN HEAT AND LIGHT. For Matriculation Students. By the same. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d 

KELVIN.—Works by Lord Kevin, P.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. 

ELECTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM, REPRINTS OF PAPERS ON. 
2nd Ed. 8vo. 18s. 

POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 3 vols. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
Vol. I. ConstrruTion oF Matter. 7s. 6d. Vol. III]. NavicaTion. 7s. 6d. 
LODGE.—MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. By O.iver J. Lopes, F.R.S., 

Professor of Physics, University College, Liverpool. Illus. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
LOEWY.—*QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES ON EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS: 
Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. By B. Loewy. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
*A GRADUATED COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By the same. Part I. 
First YEAR’s Course. Gl. 8vo. 2s. PartII. 2s. 6d. 

LOUDON—M‘LENNAN.—A LABORATORY COURSE IN EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS. By W. J. Loupon and J. C. MSLENNAN. §8vo. [In the Press. 

LUPTON.—NUMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. ByS. Lupron, M.A. Ex. feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

McAULAY.—UTILITY OF QUATERNIONS IN PHYSICS. By ALEx. McAu.ay. 
8vo. 5s. net. 

MACFARLANE.—PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By A. Macraruangz, D.Sc., late 
Examiner in Mathematics at the University of Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*MAYER.—SOUND: A Series of Simple Experiments. By A. M. Mayer, Prof. of 
Physics in the Stevens Institute of Technology. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*MAYER—BARNARD.—LIGHT: A Series of Simple Experiments. By A. M. 
Mayer and CO. BarRnarp. Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MOLLOY.—GLEANINGS IN SCIENCE: Popular Lectures. By Rev. GERALD 
Mottoy, D.Sc., Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MURCHE. —OBJECT LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By V. T. 
Mourcuk. Cr. 8vo. Vol. I., 2s. 6d. Vol. II., 38s. Vol. IIL, 3s. 6d. 

SCIENCE READERS. By V.T.MurcHt. Globe 8vo. BookI.,1s. Book II., 
1s. Book III., 1s. 4d. Book IV., 1s. 4d. Book V., 1s. 6d. Book VI., 1s. 6d. 

OBJECT LESSONS FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. By V. T. Murcué. Gl. 8vo. 
Part I., 2s. 6d.; Part II., 2s. 6d. 
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NEWTON.—PRINCIPIA. Edited by Lord Ketvry, P.R.S., and Prof. Buiack- 

BURNE. 4to. 31s. 6d. 
THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. With Notes, 

Illustrations, and Problems. By P. Frost, M.A., D.Sc. 3rd Ed. S8vo. 12s. 

NICHOLS. — LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS AND APPLIED 
ELECTRICITY. Edited by E. L. Nicuouts. Vol. I., Junior Course in Genera: 
Physics. By E. Merritt and F. J. Rocers. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. Il. Senior 
Course. By G. 8. Mouer, F. Bepett, H. J. Hotcuxiss, C. P. MarrHews, 
and Epitor. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

PARKINSON.—A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By 8S. Parxinson, D.D., F.B.S., 
late Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
PEABODY.—THERMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

HEAT-ENGINES. By Ceci H. PEaBopy. égvo. 21s. 
PHYSICAL REVIEW. Ed. by E. L. Nicuors and E. Merritt. 8vo. 3s. net. 
PICKERING.—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. By Prof. Ep- 
WARD C. PIcKERING. Medium 8vo. Part I., 12s. 6d. Part IL., 14s. 
PRESTON.—THE THEORY OF LIGHT. By 7. Preston, M.A, 2nd Ed., 1895. 
8vo. 15s. net. 
THE THEORY OF HEAT. Bythe same. 8yo. 17s. net. 
RAYLEIGH.—THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lorp Raytereu, F.R.S. Second 
Edition. 8vyo. Vol. I. 12s. net. 
SANDERSON.—ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR BEGINNERS. By 
F. W. SanpERSON, M.A., Headmaster of Oundle School. [In the Press. 
SHANN.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISH ON HEAT, IN RELATION TO 
STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. ByG. Swann, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SPOTTISWOODE.—POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By the late W. Sporriswoopg, 
F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
STEWART.—Works by Batrour StTewaert, F.R.S. 
*A PRIMER OF PHYSICS. Illustrated. With Questions. Pott 8vo. Ils. 
*LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. Illustrated. New Edition, 1895. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
*QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE. By Prof. T. H. Core. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
STEWART—GEE.—LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By Batrour Stewart, F.R.S., and W. W. Hatpane GEE, B.Sc. Cr. 8vo. 
Vol. I. GenERAL Puysicat Processes. 6s. Vol. I]. ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. 7s. 6d. [VYol. III. Oprics, Heat, anD Sounp. In the Press. 
*PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE JUNIOR STUDENTS OF 
COLLEGES. Gl. 8vo. Vol. I. ELEcTRicITY AND MAGNETISM. 2s. 6d. 
[Vol. II. Oprics, Heat, anD Sounp. In the Press. 
STOKES.—ON LIGHT. By Sir G. G. Sroxes, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
STONE.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND. By W. 4. = 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TAIT.—HEAT. By P. G. Tair, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By 
the same. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. Qs. 
TAYLOR.—SOUND AND MUSIC. By 8. Taytor, M.A. Ex. cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
*THOMPSON. — ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNET. 
ISM. By Sitvanus P. THompson, Principal and Professor of Physics in the 
Technical College, Finsbury. New Edition, 1895. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THOMSON.— Works by J. J. THoMsoN, Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON THE MOTION OF VORTEX RINGS. Svo. 6s. 
Tau aiaonn OF DYNAMICS TO PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8yo. 
7s. 6d. 
TURNER.—A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES ON HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 
By H. H. Turner, Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
WRIGHT.—LIGHT: A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with the Lantern. 
By Lewis Wricut. Illustrated. New Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6¢ 
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ASTRONOMY. 


AIRY.—Works by Sir G. B. Atry, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. f 
*POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Revised by H. H. Turner, M.A. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
GRAVITATION: An Elementary Explanation of the Principal Perturbations in 
the Solar System. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CHEYNE.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
By C. H. H. Coryne. With Problems. 3rd Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CLARK—SADLER.—THE STAR GUIDE. By L. CLrark and H. Sap er. 8vo. 5s. 
CROSSLEY — GLEDHILL— WILSON.—A HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE STARS. 
By E. Cross.tey, J. GLEDHILL, and J. M. Witson. 8vo. 21s. 
CORRECTIONS TO THE HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE STARS. §&vo. 1s. 
FORBES.—TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forsss, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GODFRAY.—Works by Hues Goprray, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 4th Ed. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
LOCKYER.—Works by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
*A PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. [Illustrated. Pott 8vo. ls. 
*ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebule, and [llus. 36th Thousand. Revised throughout. Feap. Svo. 5s. 6d. 
*QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE. By J. ForsBes Pgs Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. Illustrated. 8vo. 
THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS OF THE ORIGIN OF COSMICAL 
SYSTEMS. Illustrated. S8vo. 17s. net. 
STAR-GAZING PAST AND PRESENT. Expanded from Notes with the assist- 
ance of G. M. SEaBrRoKE, F.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. 2ls. 
LODGE.—PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By Ottver J. Lopcs. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEWCOMB.—POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcoms, LL.D., Professor 
U.S. Naval Observatory. Illustrated. 2nd Ed., revised. 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORICAL. 


BALL.—A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. By W. 
W. Rovust Batt, M A. 2nded. Cr. 8vo. 10s. net. 
PRIMER OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. Gl. Svo. 
MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, AND PROBLEMS OF PAST AND 
PRESENT TIMES. By thesame. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
AN ESSAY ON NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. By thesame. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
CAJORI.—HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. By Prof. F. Casort. Ex. Cr. 8yo. 
14s. net. 
KLEIN.—LECTURES ON MATHEMATICS. By F. Kiet. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


PERIODICAL. 


MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE.—Edited by E. M. Lanoiry, M.A. 4to. 6d. and 
1s. net. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Chemistry ; Physical Geography, Geology, and Mineralogy ; Biology 
(Botany, Zoology, General Biology, Physiology) ; Medicine. 


CHEMISTRY. 


ARMSTRONG.—A MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Arm- 
STRONG, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, City and Guilds Central Institute. 
a [In preparation. 
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BEHRENS. —MICRO-CHEMICAL METHODS OF ANALYSIS. By Prof. 
BEHRENS. With Preface by Prof. J. W. Jcepp, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*COHEN.—THE OWENS COLLEGE COURSE OF PRACTICAL ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Juxios B. Cowen, Ph.D. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
COMEY.—DICTIONARY OF CHEMICAL SOLUBILITIES. By Prof. A. M. 
Comey. 8vo. [In the Press. 
*DOBBIN— WALKER.—CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. By L. 
Dosegrin, Ph.D., and Jas. WaLKER, Ph.D. Fecap. 8vo. Qs. 6d. : 
FLEISCHER.—A SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By Emit FLEISCHER, 
Translated, with Additions, by M. M. P. Muir, F.R.S.E. Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
PRANKLAND.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. (See Agriculture.) 


*GORDON.—ELEMENTARY COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. By Huex 
Gorpon, Inspector of Science Schools under the Science and Art Department. 
Pott 8vo. Part I. 1s. (Part II. in the Press. 

HARTLEY.—A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS. 
By W. N. Hart ey, F.R.S. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 

HEMPEL.—METHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS. By Dr. WattHer Hempen. Trans- 
lated by Dr. L. M. Dennis. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HIORNS.—Works by A. H. Hiorns, Principal of the School of Metallurgy, 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. Gl. $vo. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 4s, 
PRACTICAL METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. | 6s. 

IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. For Beginners. 3s. 6d. 
MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALLOYS. 6s. 

METAL COLOURING AND BRONZING. 5s. 


JONES.—*THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEM- 
ISTRY. By Francis Jones, F.R.S.E. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By the same. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

LANDAUER.—BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. Lanpaver. Translated by J. 
TayLor, B.Sc. Revised Edition. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LASSAR-COHN.— LABORATORY MANUAL OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Translated by Prof. ALEx. SmirH. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LAURIE.—(See Agriculture, p. 43.) 

LETTS.—QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS TABLES. By Prof. E. A. Letts, D.Sc. 
4to. 7s. net. 

LOCKYER.—THE CHEMISTRY OF THESUN. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 8vo. 14s. 

LUPTON.—CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 1200 Problems. By 8. Lurron, 
M.A. 2nd Ed., revised. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MELDOLA.—THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By RaprHsEL MELDOLA, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Technical College, Finsbury. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MENSCHUTKIN.—ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. By A. MENSCHUTKIN, Professor 
in the University of St. Petersburg. Translated by Jamrs Locke. 8vo. 
17s. net. 

MEYER.— HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By Ernst von MEYER, Ph.D. Translated by GrorcE 
McGowan, Ph.D. 8vo. 14s. net. 

MIXTER.—AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By W.G.MixTeEr, 
Professor of Chemistry, Yale College. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MUIR.—PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS: First M.B. 
Course. By M. M. P. Morr, F.R.S.E. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

MUIR — WILSON.—THE ELEMENTS OF THERMAL CHEMISTRY. By M. 
M. P. Muir, F.R.S.E.; assisted by D. M. Witson. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

NERNST.—THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Nernst. Translated by 
Prof. C. 8. PALMER. 8vo. 15s. net. 

OSTWALD.—OUTLINES OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY: Physical and Theo- 
retical. By Prof. W. Ostwaup. Trans. by Jas. WALKER, D.Sc. 8vo. 10s. net. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL MEASUREMENTS. By Prof. W. Ostwaxp. Trans. 
by Jas. WALKER, D.Sc. 8vo. 7s. net. 

SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. Trans. by G. McGowan. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

RAMSAY.—EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By Wiiiiam Ramsay, F.R.S. New Ed. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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REMSEN.— Works by Ira Remsen, Prof. of Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University. 

*THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. For Beginners. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHEMISTRY (INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY). Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. : 

COMPOUNDS OF CARBON: an Introduction to the Study of Organic 
Chemistry. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. §8vo. 16s. 

ROSCOE.—Works by Sir Henry E. Roscog, F.R.S., formerly Professor of Chemistry, 
Owens College, Manchester. 
*A PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. Ilustrated. With Questions. Pott 8vo. Is. 
ENTER ANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. Assisted by J. Lunt, B.Sc. 
1. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. 
With Illustrations and Chromolitho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies 
and Alkaline Earths. New Ed., 1892. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ROSCOE—SCHORLEMMER.—A TREATISE ON INORGANIC AND ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Sir Henry Roscog, F.R.S., and Prof. C. ScHoRLEMMER, 
F.R.S.  8vo. 

Vols. I. and IIL.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Vol. I.—The Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments. New Ed. 21s. Vol. Il.—Metals. Two Parts, 18s. each. 

Vol. I1I.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDRO- 
CARBONS and their Derivatives. Parts I. Il IV. and VI. 2ls. each. 
Parts III. and V. 18s. each. 

ROSCOE —SCHUSTER.—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By Sir Henry Roscog, 
F.R.S. 4th Ed., revised by the Author and A. ScuusTEr, F.R.S. 8vo. 2is. 

SCHORLEMMER.—RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Prof. ScHoRLEMMER, N. E. Edited by Prof. A. H. SMITHELLS. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


net. 

SCHULTZ— JULIUS.—SYSTEMATIC SURVEY OF THE ORGANIC COLOUR- 
ING MATTERS. By Dr. G. Scnuttzand P. Juuics. Translated and Edited 
by ArtHtR G. GREEN, F.I.C., F.C.S., Examiner in City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. ; 

SHENSTONE. — QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR BEGINNERS. By W. A. 
SHENSTONE, F.I.C., Science Master at Clifton College. Globe8vo. [In prep. 

SMITHELLS.—THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON THINGS. By A. SmirHetts, 
B.Sce., F.I.C., Professor of Chemistry, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Gl. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

*THORPE.—A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS. With Key. By T. E. 
TuHorpE, F.R.8S. New Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

ESSAYS IN HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

*TURPIN.— LESSONS IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. 8S. Turrm, 
M.A., D.Sc. GL 8vo. Part I.—Elementary. 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. BytheSame. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WURTZ.—A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY. By Ap. Wurtz. Translated 
by Henry Warts, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WYNNE.—COAL TAR PRODUCTS. By W. P. Wynne, Royal College of Science. 

[In preparation. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, AND 
MINERALOGY. 


BLANFORD.—THE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR INDIAN 
SCHOOLS; with Glossary. By H. F. Buanrorp, F.G.S. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
FERREL.—A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE WINDS. By W. Ferret, M.A., 
Member of the American National Academy of Sciences. 8vo. 17s. net. 
FISHER.—PHYSICS OF THE EARTH’S CRUST. By Rev. OsmMonp FisHeEr, M.A., 

F.G.S., Hon. Fellow of King’s College, London. 2nd Ed., enlarged. Svo. 12s. 
*GEE.—SHORT STUDIES IN EARTH KNOWLEDGE. Introduction to Physio- 
graphy. By WiLLiam Gee. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
GEIKIE.—Works by Sir AgcHrBaLD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
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*A PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illus. With Questions. Pott 8vo. 1s. 
*ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICALGEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. Feap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. *QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. 1s. 6d. 
*A PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Pott 8vo. Is. 
*CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. [Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 3rd Ed. (1893). Pate F wie 
OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 
THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND, VIEWED IN CONNEXION 
WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
GREGORY.—THE PLANET EARTH. By R. A. Grecory, F.R.A.S. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
HUXLEY.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By 
the Right Hon. T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
KELVIN.—POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Lord KELvin, 
P.R.S. Vol. Il. GroLoay anD GENERAL Puysics. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LESSING.—TABLES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE ROCK-FORMING 
MINERALS. Compiled by F. L. Lorewrnson-Lessine. Trans. by J. W. 
Grecory, B.Sc., F.G.S. Glossary by Prof. G. A. J. CoLz, F.G'S. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
LOCKYER. —OUTLINES OF PHYSIOGRAPHY—THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
EARTH. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. Illust. Cr. 8vo. Sewed, 1s. 6d. 
*MARR—HARKER. PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By J. E. MarR, 


F.R.S., and A. Harker, M.A. Gl. 8vo. [In the Press. 
MIERS.—A TREATISE ON MINERALOGY. By H. A. Miers, of the British 
Museum. §8vo. [In preparation. 


MIERS—CROSSKEY.—(See Hygiene, p. 46.) 
ROSENBUSCH.—MICROSCOPICAL PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE ROCK-MAKING 
MINERALS. By H. RosenpyscH. Trans. by J. P. Ippines. 8vo. 24s. 
RUSSELL.—METEOROLOGY. By T. RussELtu. 8vo. 16s. net. 
SIMMONS.—PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By A. T. Summons, B.Sc., 
Tettenhall College, Wolverhampton. {April 1896. 
TARR.—ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF THE U.S. By B.S. Tarr, B.S. 8vo. 16s. net. 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 
WILLIAMS.—ELEMENTS OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, for students of Chemistry, 
Physics, and Mineralogy. By G. H. Wittiams, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ZITTEL.—ELEMENTS OF PALEONTOLOGY. By Prof. Kary Von ZIrret. 
Translated by CHARLES R. HastTMan, Ph.D. 8vo. [In the Press. 


BIOLOGY. 
(Botany, Zoology, General Biology, Physiology.) 


Botany. 


ALLEN.—ON THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS, as emake in the British Flora. 
By GRANT ALLEN. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 

ATKINSON. —BIOLOGY OF FERNS BY THE Cott dolok METHOD. By G. 
F. ATKINSON, Ph.B. S8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

BALFOUR—WARD.—A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By Prof. I. B. 


Ba.Froor, F.R.S., and Prof. H. MARSHALL WARD, F.R.S. [In preparation. 
BE, ie 43) LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. By G. T. Berrany 
ott 8vo. Ss. 
ae by F. O. Bower, D.Sc., F.R.8., Professor of Botany, University 
te) asgow. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. G1. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.—STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MOSSES AND FERNS. 
By Prof. Douctas H. CamMPBELL. 8vo. 14s. net. 

GRAY. —STRUCTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS 
OF MORPHOLOGY. By Prof. Asa Gray, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HARTIG.—TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF TREES. (See Agriculture, p. 45.) 

HOOKER.—Works by Sir JosepH Hooker, F.R.S., &e. 

*PRIMER OF BOTANY. Illustrated. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


THE STUDENT’S FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 3rd Ed., revised. 
Gl. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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LUBBOCK—FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. By the Right Hon. Sir J. 
.. Lussock, F.R.S. I[llustrated. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MULLER.—THE FERTILISATION OF FLOWERS. By HERMANN MULLER. 
Translated by D’Arcy W. THompson, B.A., Professor of Biology in University. 
College, Dundee. Preface by CHARLES Darwin. [llustrated. 8vo. 2ls. 

NISBET.—BRITISH FOREST TREES. (See Agriculture, p. 45.) 

OLIVER.—*LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Danret OLIVER, F.R.S., 
late Professor of Botany in University College, London. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. Bythesame. Ex. feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

SMITH.—DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS. (See Agriculture, p. 45.) 

STRASBURGER.—A TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By Dr. E. SrraspurGcerR and 
Others. 8vo. Translated by Dr. JAMES PoRTER. 8vo. {In the Press. 

VINES — KINCH.— MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. 
8S. H. Vuvss, F.R.S., and Prof. E. Kincw. Tlustrated. Cr. Svo. [In prep. 

WARD.—TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES. (See Agriculture, p. 45.) 


Zoology. 


BADENOCH.—_THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. By L. N. 
BapDENnocH. [llustr. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BALFOUR.—A TRHATISE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY. By F. M. 
Ba.rour, F.R.S. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 18s. Vol. II. 21s. 
BERNARD—THE APODIDAE. By H. M. Bernarp, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BUCKTON.—MONOGRAPH OF THE BRITISH CICADA, OR TETTIGID. 

By G. B. Buckton. 2vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by S. F. Harmer, M.A., and 
A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 

Vol. III. MOLLUSCS AND BRACHIOPODS. By the Rev. A. H. Cooxg, M.A., 
A. E. Surpuey, M.A., and F. R. C. Reep, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo. 178. net. 
Vol. V. PERIPATUS, by A. SEDGWICK, M.A. CENTIPEDES, etc., by F. G 

Srvciarr, M.A. INSECTS, by D. SHarp, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 17s. net. _ 
[In the Press. 

COOKE.—BRITISH MOLLUSCS. By Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge 

COUES. se ANDBOOK OF FIELD AND GENERAL ORNITHOLOGY. By 
Prof. Etuiott Coves, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 

FLOWER — GADOW.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTEOLOGY OF 
THE MAMMALIA. By Sir W. H. Firower, F.R.S8., Director of the Natural 
History Museum. Illus. 3rd Ed., revised with the help of Hans Gapow, Ph.D. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FOSTER — BALFOUR.—THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. 
MicHakEt Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and the late F. M. Batrour, F.R.S., 2nd Ed. 

.. revised by A. Sepewick, M.A., and W. Heapr,’M.A. [llust. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

GUNTHER.—GUIDE TO BRITISH FISHES. By Dr. A. GinrHer. Cr. 8vo. 

HEADLEY.—STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF BIRDS. By F. W. HEADLEy, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Haileybury College. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 

HERDMAN.—BRITISH MARINE FAUNA. Vol. I. By Prof. W. A. HeRpMAN, 
F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. {In the Press. 

LANG.—TEXT-BOOK OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By Dr. Arnotp Lana, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Zurich. Transl. by H. M. and M. 
BEeRNaRD. Introduction by Prof. Harckren. 2 vols. Illustrated. 8vo. Vol. I. 
17s. net. (Vol. IT. in the Press. 

LUBBOCK.—THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Joan Luspockg, F.R.S., D.C.L. Illus. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MEYRICK.—HANDBOOK OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. By E. Meyrick. 
Ex. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

MIALL.—NATURAL HISTORY OF AQUATIC INSECTS. By Prof. L. C. Mratn. 
Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 

ROUND THE YEAR. By the same. [In preparation 

MIVART.—LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By Sr. G. Mrvart, F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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MURRAY.—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SEAWEEDS. By Groraz 
Murray, F.R.S.E. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PARKER.—A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY (VERTEBRATA). 
By T. JEFFERY Parker, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of 
Otago, New Zealand. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

PARKER—HASWELL.—A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Prof. T. J. Parker, 


F.R.S., and Prof. HaswELu. Illustrated. 8vo. [In the Press, 
SEDGWICK.—TREATISE ON EMBRYOLOGY. By Apam Srpewicx, F.R.S., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. [In preparation. 


SHUFELDT.—THE MYOLOGY OF THE RAVEN (Corvus coraz sinuatus). A 
Guide to the Study of the Muscular System in Birds. By R. W. SHUFELDT. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 18s. net. 

WIEDERSHEIM.—ELEMENTS OF THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF 
VERTEBRATES. By Prof. R. WiepErRsHEmm. Adapted by W. Newton 
PARKER, Professor of Biology, University College, Cardiff. S8vo. 12s. 6d. - 

THE STRUCTURE OF MAN. Translated by H. M. Bernarp and G. B. Howes. 
8vo. 8s. net. 


General Biology. 


BALL.—ARE THE EFFECTS OF USE AND DISUSE INHERITED? By W. 
Piatt Batu. Cr. 8vo. 38s. 6d. 

BATESON.—MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF VARIATION By W. Barzson, 
M.A. Illustrated. 8vo. 2ls. net. 

CALDERWOOD.—EVOLUTION AND MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. By Prof. 
H. CaLDERWoopD, LL.D. 2nd Ed. §8vo. {In the Press. 

EIMER.—ORGANIC EVOLUTION as the Result of the Inheritance of Acquired 
Characters according to the Laws of Organic Growth. By Dr. G. H. T. 
Eimer. Transl. by J. T. CunnincHam, F.R.S.E. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 
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and G. H. Roprnson. Feap. folio. 1s. 6d. 

THE INFANTS SCHOOL TEACHER’S WORK-BOOK. Feap. oe 1s. 6d. 
GEIKIE.—THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. (See Geography, p 
GLADSTONE.—SPELLING REFORM FROM A NATIONAL POINT. OF VIEW. 

By J. H. Giapstone. Or. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

HERTEL. —OVERPRESSURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. By Dr. 
Herteu. Introd. by Sir J. Cricuton-Browne, F.R.S8. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PAULSEN.—THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By F. Pautsen. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. Quarterly. 8vo. 

Sewed, 2s. 6d. PartI. Nov. 1891. 


TECHNICAL KNOW LEDGE. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering; Military and Naval Science; 
Agriculture; Domestic Economy ; Hygiene; Commerce; Technology. 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
ALEXANDER—THOMSON.—ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. (See 


. 29.) 
BERG.__SAFE BUILDING. By L. de C. Bera. 2 Vols. 4th Ed. 4to. 42s. net. 
CHALMERS.—GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FORCES IN ENGINEER- 
ING STRUCTURES. By J. B. CHatmers, C.E. I[llustrated. 8vo. 24s. 
CLARK.—BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. By T. M Cuarxz. 12th Ed. 4to. 
12s. net. 

COTTERILL.—APPLIED MECHANICS. (See p. 29.) 

COTTERILL—SLADE.—LESSONS IN APPLIED BI (Sze p. 29.) 

GRAHAM.—GEOMETRY OF POSITION. (See p. 29.) 

HEARSON—HARRISON.—MACHINE DESIGN. By Prof. T. A. Hearsow and 
J. HARRISON. 8vo. [In preparation. 

KENNEDY.—THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. (See p. 29.) 

LANGMAID—GAISFORD.—ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN STHAM MACHIN- 
ERY AND IN MARINE STEAM ENGINES. By J. Layemarp, Chief Engineer 
R.N., and H. Gaisrorp, R.N. 8vo. 6s. net. 

PEABODY. —THERMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
HEAT-ENGINES. (See p. 32.) 

SHANN.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON oe IN RELATION TO 
STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. (See p. 32.) 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC.—RATIONAL BUILDING. By M. R. E. Viou.et-Lz-Duc. 
Translated by G. M. Huss. 4to. i2s. 6d. net. 

WEISBACH.—PUMPING MACHINERY. By J. WEISBACH. [In the Press. 

sac re .—THE MECHANICS OF HOISTING MACHINERY. 
(See p. 30.) 

YEO.—MARINE STEAM-ENGINE. By J. Yeo. Illust. Med. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

YOUNG.—SIMPLE PRACTICAL METHODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS ON 
GIRDERS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES. By E. W. Youne, C.E. 8vo. 7s. 64. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL SCIENCE. 


FLAGG.—A PRIMER OF NAVIGATION. By A.T.Fiace. Pott 8vo. ‘1s. 
KELVIN.—POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Lord KE.yzn, 
P.R.S. 3 vols. Llustrated. Cr. 8vo. Vol. III. Navigation. 7s. 6d. 
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MATTHEWS.—MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS. (See Mathematics, p. 27.) 
MAURICE.—WAR. By Col. G. F. Maurice, C.B., R.A. 8vo. 5s. net. 
MERCUR. ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF WAR. By JAMEs Mercur. 8vo. 17s. - 
PALMER.—TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. (See Mathematics, p. 27.) 
ROBINSON.—ELEMENTS OF MARINE SURVEYING. For junior Naval 
Officers. By Rev. J. L. Roprnson. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. (See Mathematics, p. 28.) 
SHORTLAND.—NAUTICALSURVEYING. By Vice-Adm. SHoRTLAND. 8vo. 21s. 
WILLIAMS.—BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER. By H. Witutams. Instructor 
H.M.S. “Britannia.” Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
WOLSELEY.—Works by Field-Marshal Viscount WotseLry, G.C.M.G. 
THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK FOR FIELD SERVICE. l6mo. Roan. 5s. 
FIELD POCKET-BOOK FOR THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. (See Mathematics, p. 28.) 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 


COLLINS.—GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW PLANTS. By CHar.tes COLLINS. 
Edited by J. Wricut. Pott 8vo. ls. 

DEAN.—VEGETABLES AND THEIR CULTIVATION. By A. Dean. Edited 
by J. WRIGHT. [In the Press. 

FRANKLAND.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By P. F. FRAnK- 
LAND, F.R.S., Prof. of Chemistry, University College, Dundee. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HARTIG. ’ TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF TREES. By Dr. Robert 
Hartic. Translated by Wm. SomMERVILLE, B.S., D.di., Professor of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Durham College of Science. 8yo. 10s. net. 

LASLETT.—TIMBER AND TIMBER TREES, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. By 
Tomas Lastett. 2nd Ed. Revised by H. MARSHALL WARD, D.Se. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LAURIE.—A PRIMER OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, OR THE FOOD 
OF PLANTS. By A. P. Lauriz, M.A. Pott 8vo. Is. 

MUIR.—MANUAL OF DAIRY- WORK. By Professor James Murr, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. Pott 8vo. Is. 

AGRICULTURE, PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

NICHOLLS.—A TEXT-BOOK OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. By H. A. 
ALFORD NicHouis, M.D. Tllustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NISBET.—BRITISH FOREST TREES AND THEIR AGRICULTURAL CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS AND Egg eh By Joun Nisset, D.G., of the Indian 
Forest Service. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SOMERVILLE.—INSECTS IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. By Dr. W. 
SOMERVILLE. [In preparation. 

- SMITH.—DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS, chiefly such as are 
caused by Fungi. By Worrurincton G. Smita, F.L.S. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

TANNER.—*ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICE. By Henry TANNER, F.C.S., M.R.A.C., Examiner in Agriculture 
under the Science and Art Department. Feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

*FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. Bythesame. Pott 8vo. Is. 

*THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. For use in Elementary Schools. By 
the same. Ex. feap. 8vo. I. The Alphabet. 6d. II. Further Steps. 1s. 
III. Elementary School Readings for the Third Stage. 1s. 

WARD.—TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES. “By H. MARSHALL WARD, 
F.R.S., Prof. of Botany, Roy. Ind. Engin. Coll., Cooper’s Hill. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

waeet. _-A PRIMER OF PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. By J. WRIGHT, 

F.R.H.S. Pott 8vo. Is. 
GARDEN FLOWERS AND PLANTS. By thesame. Pott 8vo. 1s, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


*BARKER.—FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF COOKING. By Lapy 
BaRKER. Pott 8vo. ls. 

*BARNETT—O’NEILL.—A PRIMER OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By E. A. 
BaRNeEtT and H. C. O’NeItu. Pott 8vo. Is. 
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*COOKERY BOOK.—THE MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BOOK. Edited by the 
Manchester School of Domestic Cookery. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
CRAVEN.—A GUIDE TO DISTRICT NURSES. By Mrs. Craven. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*GRAND’HOMME.—CUTTING-OUT AND DRESSMAKING. From the French of 
Mdlle. E. GRanp’HOMME. With Diagrams. Pott 8vo. Ils. 
*GRENFELL.—DRESSMAKING. A Technical Manual for Teachers. By Mrs. 
Henry GRENFELL. With Diagrams. Pott 8vo. ls. 
JEX-BLAKE.—THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. 
By Soputa JEx-Biake, M.D. Pott 8vo. Is. 
ROSEVEAR.—MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK. By E. Rosevear, Lecturer on 
Needlework, Training College, Stockwell. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
NEEDLEWORK FOR THESTANDARDS. St. IV. 6d.; St. V.8d.: St. VI. & VII. 1s. 
NEEDLEWORK FOR EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 
*TEGETMEIER.—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. Compiled 
for the London School Board. By W. B. TecETMEIER. Pott 8vo. Is. : 
*WRIGHT.—THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled and Edited by C. E. 
GuTHRiz Wricat, Hon. Sec. to Edinburgh School of Cookery. Pott 8vo. Is. 


HYGIENE. 


*BERNERS.— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Berners. Pott 8vo. Is. 

BLYTH.—A MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. WyrnrTer BLytTs, 
M.R.C.S. 8vo. 17s. net. 

LECTURES ON SANITARY LAW. Bythesame. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

FAYRER.—PRESERVATION OF HEALTH IN INDIA. By Sin J. FAYRer, 
K.C.S.I. Pott 8vo. Is. 

MIERS—CROSSKEY.—THE SOIL IN RELATION TO HEALTH. By H. A. 
Miers, M.A, F.G.S., F.C.S., and R. Crosskey, M.A., D.P.H. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*REYNOLDS.—A PRIMER OF HYGIENE. By E. 8. Reynotps, M.D., Victoria 
University Extension Lecturer in Hygiene. Pott S8vo. Is. 

*WILLOUGHBY.—HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND DEMOGRAPHY, 
By Dr. E: F. WittoueHsy. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


COMMERCE. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS BOOKS. Edited by 
James Gow, Litt.D., Headmaster of the High School, Nottingham. Glebe 8vo. 
*THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE IN EUROPE. By H. pr B. Grssrns, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
*COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in University College, Liverpool. 3s. 
*COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By S. Jackson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
*MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. By J. Tuornton. 7s. 6d. 
*COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. Coverzey Samira, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL FRENCH. (In preparation. 
*COMMERCIAL SPANISH. By Prof. Detzos, Instructor, H.M.S. Britannia, 
Dartmouth. 3s. 6d. 
*COMMERCIAL LAW. By J. E. C. Munro, LL.D., late Professor of Law and 
Political Economy in the Owens College, Manchester. 3s. 6d. 
are 5 INSURANCE. By W. Gow, M.A. (Glasgow), Ph.D. (Heidelberg). 
4s. 6d. 


TECHNOLOGY. 


BENEDIKT — LEWKOWITSCH.— CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF OILS, FATS, 
WAXES, AND OF THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS DERIVED THERE- 
FROM. By Dr. R. BENEDIKT. Revised by Dr. J. LEwkKowitscu. Svo. 21s. net. 

BENSON.—ELEMENTARY HANDICRAFT AND DESIGN. By W. A. 8. BENson. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

BURDETT.—BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURE. By C. W. B. BurbeErt. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. * [Un the Press. 

*DEGERDON.—THE GRAMMAR OF WOODWORK. By W. E. DecEerpon, Head 
Instructor, Whitechapel Craft School. 4to. 2s. sewed; 3s. cloth. 

FOX.—THE MECHANISM OF WEAVING. ByT. W. Fox. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

LAURIE.—(See Art, pv. 50). 
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LETHABY.—LEAD WORK. By W.R. Lernany. Ilust. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
LOUIS.—GOLD MILLING. By H. Louis. Cr. 8vo. 10s. net. 
VICKERMAN.—WOOLLEN SPIN NING. By C. Vickerman. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo.. 


6s. net. 
WALKER.—VARIED OCCUPATIONS IN WEAVING AND CANE AND STRAW 
WORK. By L. Warker. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
VARIED OCCUPATIONS IN STRING WORK. By the same. {In the Press. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


(See also PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, p. 35.) 


BARTHOLOMEW.—*THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By Joun Bar- 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 4to. Is. 

*MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS, PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. 80 Maps 
and Index. Bythesame. Royal 4to. 8s. 6d. Half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 

THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. By the same. 
84 Maps and Index to 100,000 places. Half-morocco. Giltedges. Folio. £2:12:6 
net. Alsoin parts, 5s. each net Index, 7s. 6d. net. 

*CLARKE.—CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. ByC. B. Crarxz, F.R.S. With 
18 Maps. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s.; without Maps, sewed, ls. 6d. 

- *GONNER. —-COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. ByE.C. K.Gonwner, M.A., Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Liverpool. 3s. 

*GREEN.—A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By Joun 
RicHARD GREEN, LL.D., and A. 8. Green. With Maps. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*GROVE.—A PRIMER OF GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Georce Grove. Pott $vo. 1s. 

KIEPERT.—A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H. Krepert. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.— Edited by Sir AncuipaLtp GEIKIE, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 

*THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the Use of 
Teachers. By Sir ARcHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

*MAPS AND MAP-DRAWING. By W. A. ELDERTON. Pott 8vo. Ils. 

*GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Gerxiz, F.R.8. Pott8vo. 1s. 

*AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H.R. 
Mitt, D.Se. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime, M.A. Tlustrated. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 

*ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. By H. 
F. BLanrorp, F.G.S. Gl 8vo. 1s. 9d. 

*ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. By G. M. 
Dawson, LL.D., and A. SurHeRLAND. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

*GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. By Epwarp HEswoop. (In preparation. 

STRACHEY. ae ae ON GEOGRAPHY. By General RicHarp StRacHEy, 
R.E. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

te marae  GROGRAPHY OF VICTORIA. By A. SurHERLAND. Pott. 


CLASS. BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. For use in Elementary Schools in Victoria. 
By the same. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*TOZER. —A PRIMER OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
Pott 8vo. ls. 


HISTORY. 


AOTON.—A LECTURE ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Acton, LL.D., D.C.L.. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ARNOLD. —THE SRCOND PUNIC WAR. (See Classics, p. 12.) 

ARNOLD.—A HISTORY OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. (See p. 12.) 

*BEESLY.—STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. (See p. 12.) 

BRYCE.—THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., 
D.C.L. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Library Edition. 8vo. 14s. 

*BUCKLEY.—A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By ARABELLA 
B. Buckiey. With Mapsand Tables. Gl, 8vo. 3s, 
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BURY.—A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 
TO IRENE. (See Classics, p. 12.) 
HISTORY OF GREECE.—(See p. 12). 
CASSEL.—MANUAL OF JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE. By Dr. D. 
CassEL. Translated by Mrs. Henry Lucas. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
WILLIAM THE ConQuEROR. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Henry Il. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
Epwarp I. By Prof. T. F. Tour. 
Henry VII. By James GAIRDNER. 
CARDINAL WoLSEY. By Bishop CREIGHTON. 
EvizaBETH. By HE. S. BEESLY. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
WiuturaM III. By H. D. TRAILL. 
WaLpoLeE. By JoHN MORLEY. 
CuaTHaM. By Joun MoRLeEy. [In preparation. 
Pirt. By Earl of RosEBERY. 
Peet. By J. R. THURSFIELD. 
FISKE.—Works by Joun Fiske, formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard 
University. 
THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1783-1789. 10s. 6d. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 
FOREIGNS STATESMEN Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
RICHELIEU. By R. LopGE. 
FREEMAN.—Works by the late Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
*OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Maps. Ex. feap. 8vo. 6s. 
METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. First Series. 10s. 6d, Second Series. 10s. 6d. 
Third Series. 12s. Fourth Series. 12s. 6d. 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. 5th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 8vo. [In the Press. 
WESTERN EUROPE IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 8vo. [In the Press. 
GREEN.—Works by Jonn RicHaRpD GREEN, LL.D. 
*A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Cr. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
*Also in Four Parts. With Analysis. Crown 8vo. 3s. each. Part I. 607-1265. 
Part II. 1265-1540. Part III. 1540-1689. Part IV. 1660-1873. 
Illustrated Edition. Med. 8vo. 4 vols. 12s. each, net. Z 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. In four vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 
Vol. 1.—Early England, 449-1071; Foreign Kings, 1071-1214; The Charter, 
1214-1291; The Parliament, 1307-1461. 8 Maps. 
Vol. I1.—The Monarchy, 1461-1540; The Reformation, 1540-1603. 
Vol. III.—Puritan England, 1603-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. 4 Maps. 
Vol. IV.—The Revolution, 1688-1760; Modern England, 1760-1815. 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND (449-829). With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND (758-1071). With Maps and Portrait. 8vo. 18s. 
*ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green’s ‘‘ Short History of the 
English People.” By O. W. A. Tart, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected by J. R. Green. Three 
Parts. Gl.8vo. 1s. 6d.each. I. Hengist to Cressy. II. Cressy to Cromwell. 
III. Cromwell to Balaklava. 
GREEN.—TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Atice Srop- 
FORD GREEN. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 
GUEST.—LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. J. Gusxst. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
sys peer Thome MEANING OF HISTORY. By F. Harrison. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 
*HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS.—Edited by E. A. FREEMAN. Pott 8vo. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. ByE. A. FREEMAN. 33s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Epira THompson. 2s. 6d. 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Marcarer MacartTuHur. Qs. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. By CHar.orre M. Yonce. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Simg, M.A. 3s. 
HISTORY OF ITALY. By Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF AMERICA. By Joun A. Dove. 4s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ROME. By E. 8. SHuckgures, M.A. [In preparation. 
*HISTORY PRIMERS.—Edited by JoHn RIcHARD GREEN, LL.D. Pott 8vo. 1s. each. 
ROME. By ene CREIGHTON. 
GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES TO ILLUSTRATE ABOVE. With 
Notes by Rev. T. FreLp, M.A. Pott 8vo. Sewed, 6d. 
EUROPE. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
FRANCE. By Csar.oTre M. YoNGeE. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. Witkrys, Litt.D. Illustrated. 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By Rev. J. P. Manarry, D.D. Illustrated. 
GEOGRAPHY. By Sir G. Grove, D.C.L. Maps. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
ENGLAND. By ARaAsBe.ia B. BUCKLEY. 
ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. Tour, M.A. 
INDIAN HISTORY: ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. By J. TatBovs WHEELER. 
HOLE.—A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. By Rev. C. Hote. On Sheet. 1s. 
HOLM.—HISTORY OF GREECE. (See Antiquities, p. 13.) 
JENNINGS. a dk al TABLES OF ANCIENT HISTORY, By Rev. 
A. C. JENNINGS. 8vo. 
LABBERTON.—NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY. By 
R. H. LaBBEeRTON. 4to. 15s. 
LETHBRIDGE.—A SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. With 
an Account of InpIA as 1T1s. By Sir Roper LETHBRIDGE. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
A HISTORY OF INDIA. New Edition. (1893.) Cr. 8vo. 2s.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
LIGHTFOOT.—ESSAYS IN HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. By J. B. Licurroor, 
D.D., LL.D. Gl. 8vo. 5s. [/n the Press. 
*MACMILLAN’S HISTORY READERS. Adapted to the New Code, 1894. Gl. 8vo. 
Book I. 9d. Book II. 10d. Book III. 1s. Book IV. 1s. 3d. Book V. 
1s. 6d. Book VI. 1s. 6d. Book VII. Is. 6d. 
MAHAFFY.—GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEX- 
ANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. (See Classics, p. 13.) 
THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. (See Classics, p. 13.) 
PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. (See Classics, p. 13.) 
HISTORY OF THE PTOLEMIES. (See p. 13.) 
MARRIOTT.—THE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY: Mazzin1, Cavour, Gari- 
BALDI. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
MATHEW.—A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By E. J. Matuew, M.A. 
(In the Press. 
MICHELET.—A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. By M. MicHeEter. Trans- 
lated by M. C. M. Stupson. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
NORGATE.—ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kare Noroarte. 
With Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


OTTE.—SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E.C. Orr&. With Maps. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 

RHODES. — HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 1850-1880. By J. F. 
Ruopes. Vols. l.and II. 8vo. 24s. Vol. III. 8vo. 12s. 

SHUCKBURGH.—A HISTORY OF ROME. (See p. 14.) 

SEELEY.—THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. By Sir J. R. Seetey, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extractsfromtheabove. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. ls. 

SEWELL—YONGE.—EUROPEAN HISTORY. Selections from the Best Anthor- 
ities. Edited by E. M. Sewextt and C. M. Yonce. Cr. 8vo. First Series, 
1003-1154. 6s. Second Series, 1088-1228. 6s. 

SMITH.—THE UNITED STATES: AN OUTLINE OF yan tn HISTORY, 
1492-1871. By Go_pwin SmirH, D.C.L. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

STEVENS.—SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF UNITED STATES. By 
C. E. Stevens, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
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*TAIT.— ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. (See under Green, p. 48.) 
WHEELER.—Works by J. TaLBoys WHEELER. 

*A PRIMER OF INDIAN HISTORY. Pott 8vo. Is. 

*COLLEGE HISTORY OF INDIA. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND OF THE FRONTIER STATES OF 
AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, AND BURMA. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

YONGE.—Works by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Ex. feap. 8vo. -5s. each. (Jj 
From Rollo to Edward II. (2) The Wars in France. (3) The Wars of the 
Roses. (4) Reformation Times. (5) England and Spain. (6) Forty Years of 
Stuart Rule (1603-1643). (7) Rebellion and Restoration (1642-1678). 

THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. Cr. 8yo. Is. 6d.; sewed, ls. 


ART. 


*ANDERSON.— LINEAR PERSPECTIVE AND MODEL DRAWING. With 
Questions and Exercises. By LAURENCE ANDERSON. Illustrated. 8yo. 2s. 

BENSON.—See Technology, p. 45. 

COLLIER.—A PRIMER OF ART. By Hon. Joun Cotuier. Pott 8vo. Is. 

COOK.—THE NATIONAL GALLERY, A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO. By 
E. T. Coox, with preface by Mr. Ruskin, and Selections from his Writings. 
4th Ed., 1893. Cr. 8vo. Half-mor., 14s. 

DELAMOTTE.—A BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. By P. H. DELAMorTTE, 
F.S.A. Progressively arranged. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ELLIS.—_SKETCHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook. By Tristram J. ELLIs. 
Illustrated by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., and the Author. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GROVE.—A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 1450-1889. Edited 
by Sir GEorcE Grove. 4vols. 8vo. 21s.each. INDEX. 7s. 6d. 

HUNT.—TALKS ABOUT ART. By Wit.t1amM Hont. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON.—SOME HINTS ON LEARNING TO DRAW. By G. W. C. 
Hurtcurnson, Art Master at Clifton College. Sup. Roy. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LA FARGE.—LECTURES ON ART. By Jonn La Farce. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

LAURIE.—FACTS ABOUT PROCESSES, PIGMENTS, AND VEHICLES. By 
A. P. Laurig, M.A., B.Sc. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 

LETHABY.—See under Technology, p. 47. 

MELDOLA.—THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Rapuar. MELDOLA, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Technical College, Finsbury. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TAYLOR.—PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By F. Taytor. Pott S8vo. is. 

TAYLOR.—A SYSTEM OF SIGHT-SINGING FROM THE ESTABLISHED 
MUSICAL NOTATION. BySeEpiey Taytor, M.A. 8vo. 5s. net. 

*TAYLOR.—DRAWING AND DESIGN. By E. R. Taytor, Principal of the 
Birmingham School of Art. Illustrated. Oblong Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THOMPSON.—ANIMAL ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. By Ernest E. THoMpPson. 
Tllustrated. S8vo. [In the Press. 

TYRWHITT.—OUR SKETCHING CLUB. Letters and Studies on Landscape 
Art. By Rev. R. St. Jonn Tyrwuitr. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WARE.—MODERN PERSPECTIVE. By W. R. Ware. 5th Ed. with Plates. 4to. 


21s. net. 
DIVINITY. 


The Bible; History of the Christian Church; The Church of 
England; The Fathers; Hymnology. 


THE BIBLE. 


History of the Bible —THE ENGLISH BIBLE; A Critical History of the various 
English Translations. By Prof. Jonn Eapre. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. By Right Rev. B. F. Wesrcort, Bishop of 
Durham. 10th Ed. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Biblical History BIBLE LESSONS. By Rev. EH. A. Appotr. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SIDE-LIGHTS UPON BIBLE HISTORY. By Mrs. Sypnrey Buxton. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By Rey. A. J. CourcH. [Illustrated. Cr. 

Svo. 2 parts. 3s. 6d. each. 
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*BIBLE READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PENTATEUCH AND THE 
BOOK OF JOSHUA. By Rev. J. A. Cross. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF BIBLE STORIES. By Mrs. H. Gasxorn, 
Pott S8vo. 1s. each. Part I. Otp Testament. Part II. New TESTAMENT. 
Part III. THe APOSTLES. 

*A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rey. G. F. Mactear, 
D.D. Pott Svo. 4s. 6d. 

*A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Pott 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

*A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

*A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Pott 8vo. Is. 

*SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By C. M. 
Yonce. Globe Svo. Is. 6d. each; also with comments, 3s. 6d. each. 
GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY. JOSHUA TO SOLOMON. KINGS AND THE PROPHETS. 
THE GosPEL Times. APOSTOLIC TIMES. 

The Modern Reader's Bible-—A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures pre- 
sented in Modern Literary Form. The first volumes issued will comprehend 
‘“Wispom LITERATURE.” Four leading representatives of this (in the Bible and 
Apocrypha) will be issued in the order calculated to bring out the connection 
of their thought. Edited, with an Introduction, by Richarp G. Moo.ton, 
M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

PROVERBS. A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems embodying isolated 


Observations of Life. [In the Press. 
ECCLESIASTICUS. A Miscellany including longer compositions, still embody- 
ing only isolated Observations of Life. (In the Press. 


ECCLESIASTES— WISDOM OF SOLOMON.. Each is a Series of Connected 
Writings embodying, from different standpoints, a solution of the whole 


Mystery of Life. {In the Press. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Varying 
Solutions of the Mystery of Life. (In the Press. 


The Old Testament.—THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ePOrneS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the same. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. H. E. Ryte, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 2nd Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE EARLY NARRATIVES OF GENESIS. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 

PHILO AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. Bythesame. Cr. 8vo. 10s. net. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE FOR JEWISH CHILDREN. By C. G. 
MoNTEFIORE. [In the Press. 

THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. F. KirkpaTRIck, 
M.A., Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Cr. Svo, 3s. net. 

HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS. By J. F. M‘Curdy, Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. net. Vol. II. 14s. net. 

The Pentateuch.—_AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN 
AND COMPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA. 
By Prof. A. KuENEN. Trans. by P. H. WicksTEEepD, M.A. 8vo. 14s, 

The Psalms.—THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. By Four 
FRIENDS. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER Student's Edition of above. Pott S8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE PSALMS, WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. By A. C. JENNINGs, 
M.A., and W. H. Lower, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE OF THE PSALMS. By Rev. 
J. F. Torupp. 2nd Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. | 

Isaiah.—ISAIAH XL.-LXVI. With the Shorter Prophecies allied toit. Edited by 
MatrHew ARNOLD. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM. In the Authorised English Version, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS,—THE GREAT PROPHECY OF 
ISRAEL’S RESTORATION (Isaiah, Chapters xl.-lxvi.) Arranged and 
Edited for Young Learners. Bythe same. Pott 8vo. ls. 
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THE BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. By T. K. 
CHEYNE. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Zechariah.—_THE HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, 
HEBREW AND LXX. By W. H. Lowe, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Minor Prophets.—DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. By Prof. A. F, Kirx- 
PATRICK. Cr. 8vo._ 6s. 

The New Testament.—_THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Discourses and Notes 
on the Books of the New Testament. By Dean Farrar. 8vo. 14s. 

GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By W. J. 
Hickig£, M.A. Pott 8vo. 3s. 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Bishop LicutFoot. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. ByF. D. Maurice. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By Bishop 
Westcott. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text revised 
by Bishop Westcott, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Text. Vol. IL. Introduction and Appendix. 

SCHOOL EDITION OF THE ABOVE. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d.; roan, 5s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Library Edition. 8vo. 10s. net. 

ESSENTIALS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By J. H. Huppiiston. 
Pott 8vo. 3s. net. 

The Gospels. TRANSLATION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS FROM THE SYRIAC 
OF THE SINIATIC PALIMPSEST. By A. 8S. Lewis. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

COMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text of the 
Revised Version. By Rev. E. A. ABBoTT and W. G. RusHBROOKE. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SYNOPTICON: AN EXPOSITION OF THE COMMON MATTER OF THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. By W. G. RusHprooke. Printed in Colours. 4to. 34s. 

‘“‘ Indispensable to a Theological Student.”—The Cambridge Guide. 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED ‘“‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” A 
discussion of the authenticity of the Gospels. By Bishop Lieurroor. 2nd Ed. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Bishop 
Westcott. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. A. Wricur. Cr. 


8vo. 5s. 
THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM FOR ENGLISH READERS. By A. J. Joy. 


3s. net. 
THE AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF ST. 
PETER. With Introduction by H. B. Swere, D.D., Litt.D. S8vo. 5s. net. 
SYRO-LATIN TEXT OF THEGOSPELS. By F.H.Cuase, D.D, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew.—*THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. A. Stoman. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW. Drawn from Old and New Sources. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (St. Matthew and St. Markin1vol. 9s.) 
The Gospel according to St. Mark.—THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and 
Commentary. By H. B. Swerte, D.D., Litt.D. 8vo. [In prevaration. 
*SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes and 
Vocabulary, by Rev. A. CALVERT. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. O. F. 
Murray, M.A. [In preparation. 
The Gospel according to St. Iuke.—*THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. LUKE. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. : 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course of Lectures on 
the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Gospel according to St. John.—THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. 
Maurice, Cr. 8vo. 38s. 6d. 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. JOHN. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles.—*THE GREEK TEXT, with Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE AUTHORISED VERSION, with Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rey. 
A. 8. WaLpote, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS: THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM, 
THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 
By Very Rev. C. J. VaucHaN. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT IN THE TEXT OF THE CODEX BEZAE. By 
Rev. F. H. Cuase. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Epistles of St. Paul— THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text, with 
English Notes. By the Very Rev. C. J. VaucHan. 7th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE ROMANS AND THE 
EPHESIANS. By the late Prof. Hort. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. 
By Rev. W. Kay. 8vo. 9s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop Licutroot. 10th Ed. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With Translation, Paraphrase, and 
Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. C. J. VaucHAN. Cr. 8vyo. 5s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO PHILEMON. A Revised 
Text, with Introductions, etc. By Bishop Licutroot. 9th Ed. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, THE COLOSSIANS, AND PHILE. 
MON. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Lu. Davies. 8vyo. 7s. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. By Very Rev. C. J. 
VAUGHAN. 8vo. Sewed, ls. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. Commentary “on the Greek 
Text. By Prof. JonN Eapiec. 8vo. 12s. 

NOTES ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Bishop Liecutroor. 8vo. 12s. 

The Epistle of St. James.—-THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and Notes. By 
Rey. JosEPH B. Mayor. §8vo. 14s. 
The Epistles of St. John.—_THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F D. Maovrice. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE GREEK TEXT, with Notes. By Bishop Westcortr. 2nd Ed. 8vo. 12s. 6d 
The Epistle to the Hebrews.—GREEK AND ENGLISH. Edited by Rev. F. RENDALL. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLISH TEXT, with Commentary. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE GREEK TEXT, with Notes. By Very Rev. C.J. VauaHan. Cr. 8vo. 7s 6d. 

THE GREEK TEXT, with Notes and Essays. By Bishop Westcott. 8vo. 14s. 

Revelation. —LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Prof. W. Minuican. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By thesame. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 

DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE. By thesame. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very Rey. C. J. 
VaucHaAN. 5th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WRIGHT.—THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. Atvis Wricut. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


CHEETHAM.—HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
FIRST SIX CENTURIES. By Ven. 8. CHEEtTHAM, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MODERN CHURCH HISTORY. By the Same. [In preparation. 
CUNNINGHAM.—THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN ITS ORGANISATION 

AND INSTITUTIONS. By Rev. Jonn CUNNINGHAM. 8vo. Qs. 
CUNNINGHAM.—THE CHURCHES OF ASIA: A METHODICAL SKETCH OF 
THE SECOND CENTURY. By Rev. WILLIAM CunnINGHAM. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
DALE.—THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. By A. W. W. Date. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
GWATKIN.—EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Rev. 
Prof. GWATKIN. [In preparation. 
HARDWICK.—Works by Archdeacon Harpwick. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: MIDDLE AGE. Edited by 
Bishop Stupss. Cr. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
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A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE REFORMATION, 
9th Ed., revised by Bishop Stuspss. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HARDY—GEE.—SELECT DOCUMENTS TO ILLUSTRATE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH CHURCH. Edited by W. J. Harpy, F.8.A., and Rey. H. Grr. 
Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 
HORT.—Works by the late Prof. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 
LECTURES ON JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ECCLESIA. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 
SIMPSON.—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Rev. W. Simpson. 7th Ed. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SOHM. —OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. By R. Soum. Translated by - 
Miss Sincuarr. With Preface by Prof. GwaTkin. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


ALDOUS.—THOSE HOLY MYSTERIES. By Rev. J. C. P. Atpovs. Pott 8vo. 
1s. net. 

CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By the same. Pott 8vo. Ils. 

BENHAM.—A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. W. BENHAM, 
B.D. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

COLENSO.—THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. With Select Readings from the Writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLenso. 6th Ed. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

MACLEAR.—Works by Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D 

*A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

*A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE ABOVE. Pott 8vo. 6d. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. With Prayers and Devotions. 32mo. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION. With Prayers and Devotions. 32mo. 6d. 

*A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COM- 
MUNION. With Prayers and Devotions. 32mo. 2s. 

*AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MACLEAR — WILLIAMS. — AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY - NINE 
ARTICLES. By Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D., and Rev. W. W. WILLIams. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PROCTER.—A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. 
Procrer. 18th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*PROCTER— MACLEAR.— AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. Procrer and Rey. G, F. 
Macuear, D.D. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

VAUGHAN.— TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF tae CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
Very Rev. C. J. VaucGHAN. Fcap. 8vo. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON GONFIRMATION. With suitable Prayers. 
By the same. Pott 8vo. Is. 6d. 


THE FATHERS. 


CUNNINGHAM.—THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. The Greek Text, the 
Latin Version, and a new English Translation and Commentary. By Rev. W. 
CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DONALDSON.—THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. By Prof. James DonaLpson. 2nd 
Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GWATKIN.—SELECTIONS FROM THE sant CHRISTIAN WRITERS. By 
Rev. Prof. GwaTtKIn. Cr. 8vo. 4s. ne 

ae ree nes ON THE SNTH-NIGENE FATHERS. By the late Rev. 

. A. Hort, D.D. Crown 8vo., [In the Press. 

LIGHTFOOT. —THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Revised Texts, with Introduc- 
tions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By Bishop Licurroor. 8vo. 
Part I. Sr. CLEMENT oF Rome. 2vols. 32s. Part II. St. Ienatrus to Sr. 
PoLycaRP. 3vols. 48s. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. With Introductions, Text, and Translations. 8vo. 16s 





A HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


By Professor FrrepERicH Rarzet. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by A. J. Burizr, M.A., with 
Preface by E. B. Tynor, D.C.L. With Thirty Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
In Thirty Monthly Parts, from October 1895, at 1s. net., 
and in Three Volumes 12s. net each. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER. 
Price One Shilling and Fourpence. Illustrated. 


This number (the first part of a New Volume) contains the opening 
chapter of Mrs, HumMpHry Warp’s New Novel 


*“*SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,” 


and numerous short stories and articles, including ‘‘ The Devotion of 
Enriquez,” by Bret Harte; ‘‘ Equality as the Basis of Good Society,” 
by Wiitt1AM Dean Howe tts; the continuation of the “Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” by Witu1AmM M. SLoane; “‘ Eleanora Duse,” 
by J. RANKEN TowsE; and ‘‘The Armenian Question,” by the Right 
Hon. JAmEs Bryce, M.P. 


Also Ready, the NO VEMBER Number of 


SiwaiNie H OLAS: 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Family Circle. 
Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS, 


People’s Edition in 23 Volumes, Cloth, 1s. net. 


~ Persian, 1s. 6d. net, each Volume. 


(1) Juvenilia ; (2) The Lady of Shalott, ete. ; (3) A Dream of Fai 
Women ; (4) Locksley Hall, ete. ; (5) Will Waterproof, ete. ; (6) The 
Princess, Books I.-III. ; (7) The Princess, Books IV. to end ; (8) Enocel 
Arden, etc.; (9) In Memoriam ;-(10) Maud; (11) The Brook, ete. 
(12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17) Idylls of the King; (18) The Lover’s Tale 
(19) Rizpah, ete. ; (20) The Voyage of Maeldune, ete. ; (21) The Spinster’: 
Sweet Arts, etc. ; (22) Demeter, ete. ; (23) The Death of (Enone, ete. 





THE POCKET EDITION OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. per Volume. 


HYPATIA. 1 vol. | HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
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